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RECENT CHANGES IN ADMIRALTY 
ORGANISATION 


Tue Memorandum and Minute by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
which were published on the 8th of January differ in many ways 
from the ordinary type of official papers. Not merely do they 
announce important changes in Admiralty organisation, they 
also contain detailed statements of reasons for making these 
changes, and of anticipated increase in efficiency and economy 
of naval administration which are to result therefrom. In 
reading the papers one is reminded of French procedure, which 
sets an Exposé des Motifs in the forefront of any formal Projet 
de Loi submitted to the Chamber of Deputies ; only in the present 
case the statement made is for the information of the public, and 
no Parliamentary sanction is necessary except that which will 
be involved in approval by the House of ‘Commons of the Vote 
for Admiralty salaries when the Navy Estimates for next year 
are presented. Mr. Churchill says that— 

details which require to be elaborated with precision in co-operation with 
the persons concerned will presently be embodied in a revised Table of 
Distribution of Business, issued by the First Lord, under the authority 
of the Order in Council. 
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He thus makes it clear that the administrative changes recently 
made fall within his powers as First Lord. In this particular 
there is no room for difference of opinion ; but details of the new 
distribution of business will be awaited with much interest, and 
it is to be hoped that precedent will be followed and that Par- 
liament will be informed—as was done seven years ago when 
Lord Selborne introduced important changes, some of which gave 
rise to serious objections as tending to affect prejudicially the 
efficient working of the Board of Admiralty. 

Another notable feature in the Memorandum and Minute is 
the full recognition by Mr. Churchill of good work done in the 
past, by his predecessors in office and by the Departments which 
are affected by the changes now made. These changes are 
described as natural developments of previous arrangements, not 
as drastic or revolutionary departures from more or less discredited 
administrative methods. Changed conditions of naval warfare, 
and the desire to adapt Admiralty organisation more fully to 
present-day needs, are given as the governing motives of the action 
taken. This is obviously the proper course in the circumstances, 
although in some comments on the new scheme a contrary view 
has been taken, and the careful statement of the First Lord has 
been ignored, much more being claimed for the new arrangements 
than Mr. Churchill has said that he anticipated, while previous 
procedure has been criticised in terms which find no support in 


the official papers. 


THe NAvAL Wak STAFF 


The formal organisation of a Naval War Staff in three divisions 
—Intelligence, Operations, and Mobilisation—each under a 
Director, and the appointment of a Chief of the Staff, has naturally 
been regarded as the most important step recently taken. This 
action may be looked upon as a fulfilment of the view expressed 
about two years ago by the Committee of the Cabinet which Mr. 
Asquith appointed, in consequence of the appeal for inquiry made 
by Lord Charles Beresford. In their Report that Committee 
stated that they ‘ had been impressed with the difference of opinion 
among officers of high rank and professional attainments regard- 
ing important principles of naval strategy and tactics,’ and it is 
notorious that these differences were serious, if not irreconcilable. 
The Committee took note of some steps which had already been 
taken by the Admiralty to remedy this evil, and referred to ‘further 
advances which were in contemplation.’ The Report stated also 


that the Committee ‘ looked forward with much confidence to the 
further-development of a Naval War Staff.’ 


In view of these 
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expressions of opinion from a Committee of the character 
described, action was inevitable, and surprise has naturally been 
felt at the long delay which has occurred in moving in the matter. 
No good purpose would be served in speculating on the reasons 
for that delay, or on the fact that action has followed immediately 
upon the appointment of a new First Lord and a new Board of 
Admiralty. The all-important fact, in public estimation, is the 
creation of a Naval War Staff, and the appointment of the Chief 
of the Staff, three Directors, and their Assistants. Naturally there 
is a desire on the part of the public who are not conversant with 
naval administration to be informed as to the features in which 
the War Staff will differ from the previous organisation which 
dealt with the same subjects, and, at the request of the Editor, 
this paper has been written in order to make these facts known. 
For a long period the writer was closely associated with the 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty; he served for many 
years at the Admiralty before the Intelligence Department was 
established, and he has carefully studied the official papers 
recently published. He can therefore speak from personal know- 
ledge of the character of the work done in the past when comparing 
it with what is proposed to be done in the future. 

The Naval Intelligence Department was first organised in 
1883 ; but Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton—who himself had served 
as First Sea Lord and was fully informed on the subject—spoke 
of that event as follows :—‘ The work of Naval Intelligence has 
necessarily always gone on within the Admiralty, but the institu- 
tion of a Special Intelligence Department has been found, under 
the new administrative conditions, of signal value.’ This is 
obviously the correct view. At all periods and in all circum- 
stances accurate and full information respecting the naval forces 
and organisations of other maritime countries has been essential 
to the determination and strength which should be possessed 
by the Royal Navy in order that British sea-supremacy might 
be maintained. Before the era of steam and armour the work 
to be done in acquiring and tabulating information respecting 
foreign fleets was comparatively simple : since that era began each 
year has made the task more complex and difficult, in consequence 
of the rapid and extraordinary changes in naval armaments and 
the development of new navies. _ These are the ‘new adminis- 
trative conditions ’ mentioned by Sir Vesey Hamilton which have 
enhanced the importance of an Intelligence Department. 

Acquisition and tabulation of information, important as it 
always must be. has never constituted the sole or even the chief 
task of the Intelligence Department at the Admiralty. Sir Vesey 
Hamilton put this point clearly in his admirable little book on 
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Naval Administration (published in 1896), and a few passages 
may be quoted : 

The [Intelligence] Department is purely consultative, and in no sense 

administrative. The essence of its work is officially described as preparation 
for war. . . . To this end the Director of Naval Intelligence has particular 
instructions. He is to collect, sift and lay before the Board all information 
on maritime matters likely to be of use in war: he is to keep ready a 
complete plan for mobilising the naval forces of the Empire; and, when 
directed, is to prepare plans for naval operations for the consideration 
of the Board; and he is to bring to the notice of the Board all points 
touching preparation for war. There is, however, an express injunction 
that the Intelligence Department is not to indicate to the Board any policy 
unless called upon to do so. 
Here, then, it is clearly set forth that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, as it existed so long ago as 1896, was charged with three 
great branches of work—Intelligence, Mobilisation, and Opera- 
tions—exactly as the future Naval War Staff will be charged. 
Each of these branches had at its head a naval officer, and over 
all the branches was the Director of Naval Intelligence. From 
the commencement, officers of high professional reputation and 
large experience have been chosen for this important position. The 
first occupant of the office was Captain W. H. Hall, and amongst 
his successors stand the names of Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, and Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg—all of whom are recognised as accomplished students 
of naval history, strategy and tactics; well qualified for fulfilling 
the responsible duties with which they were charged, including 
plans of naval operations in case of war. 

The First Sea Lord has always had the Intelligence Depart- 
ment under his personal control, and its Director has been one 
of his most valued assistants. Sir Vesey Hamilton, when 
referring to this arrangement (in 1896), used words which even 
now have interest, because they are in absolute agreement with 
what is proposed for the Naval War Staff. ‘Some writers,’ he 
said, “regarding the Intelligence Department as a new factor 
in Admiralty procedure, have gone so far as to describe it as a 
potential ‘‘ Brain of the Navy,’’ capable of assuming a high direc- 
tive function : but the truth is, that the First Sea Lord, who is the 
Superintending Lord of the Department, even if relieved of some 
of his many duties, must always, assisted by his colleagues, bear 
the grave weight of his supremely important advisory duties.’ 
Elsewhere Sir Vesey Hamilton quoted Sir James Graham as 
having described the First Sea Lord as the ‘ first naval adviser’ ; 
and in his book he defined the particular province of that member 
of the Board of Admiralty as including advice ‘ upon questions of 
maritime defence and naval strategy as influencing policy.’ The 
revised Distribution of Business laid down by Lord Selborne in 
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October, 1904, assigned to the First Sea Lord responsibility for 
advice in regard to ‘ preparation for war : and all large questions of 
naval policy and maritime warfare,’ and gave him control of the 
Intelligence Department. 

Since 1904 the principal changes affecting the Intelligence 
Department have been the separaton of the Mobilisation Branch, 
the appointment thereto of an independent Director, and the 
establishment (in 1909) of a ‘Navy War Council,’ which was 
presided over by the First Sea Lord, and included in its member- 
ship the Directors of the Intelligence and Mobilisation Depart- 
ments, the Assistant Secretary of the Admiralty (a civilian), and 
the Rear-Admiral in command of the War College. There has 
been a considerable growth of numbers and cost of the Staff 
employed at the Admiralty since the Intelligence Department 
was established. Including naval attachés, twenty-seven officers 
and seventeen civilians are provided for in the current Navy 
Estimates, at a cost approximating to 22,0001. In addition, a con- 
siderable sum is spent on the salaries of officers and civilians 
employed in connexion with the war-courses of instruction at 
home ports. 

Under the new arrangements the two sections of the Intelli- 
‘gence Department—Intelligence and Operations—are to be 
separated ; each is to be supervised by a Director, and the Chief 
of the Staff is to preside over the three divisions guiding and 
co-ordinating their work. Mr. Churchill expressly says that ‘ the 
War Staff at the Admiralty will . . . be organised from the exist- 
ing elements in the three divisions: the Intelligence division, 
the Operations division, and the Mobilisation division.’ The 
divisions are to be equal in status; each Director is usually to be 
a Captain in the Royal Navy; frequent Staff meetings are to be 
held and attended by the Chief and the three Directors, so that 
each Director is ‘to be kept fully acquainted with the work of 
his two colleagues’; one of the three Directors is to be always 
within prompt call night and day. It is also laid down that 

The functions of the War Staff will be advisory. The Chief of the Staff, 
when decision has been taken upon any proposal, will be jointly responsible 
with the Secretary for the precise form in which the necessary orders are 
issued, but the Staff will possess no executive authority. It will discharge 
no administrative duties. Its responsibilities will end with the tendering 
of advice, and with the accuracy of the facts on which that advice is based. 
Decision as to accepting or rejecting the advice of the Staff wholly or in 
part rests with the First Sea Lord, who, in the name of the Board of 
Admiralty, discharges the duties assigned to him by the Minister [i.e. the 
First Lord in his distribution of business to the members of the Board]. 


When one compares these provisions for the future with the 
description of regulations for the Intelligence Department given 
by Sir Vesey Hamilton and quoted above, it will be seen that 
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the work to be done by the War Staff will be identical in character 
with that which has been done previously ; it will be divided into 
the same branches, each with its head ; and all these branches will 
be supervised by a distinguished naval officer who is to be always 
of flag rank. In the past the Director of Naval Intelligence has 
usually been a Rear-Admiral. The powers assigned to the Chief 
of the Staff appear to be practically the same as those formerly 
exercised by the Director of Naval Intelligence: both of them 
by their Instructions are charged with purely advisory duties. 
The First Sea Lord remains responsible, as he has always been, 
and must be. One point now specifically laid down is that 
the First Sea Lord shall be authorised to give decisions 
‘in the name of the Board of Admiralty,’ while he is placed 
under no obligation to consult his naval colleagues before decid- 
ing. It may be noted that no such obligation has been formally 
laid upon the First Sea Lord since radical changes in the 
Admiralty system were introduced by Sir James Graham eighty 
years ago. It is recognised (with regret) that the further change 
which was made by Lord Selborne in 1904 seriously affected 
the position of other naval members of the Board in relation to 
the First Sea Lord. On the other hand, everyone who has 
been conversant with the actual administration of Naval affairs 
will agree with an experienced ex-First Sea Lord (Sir Vesey 
Hamilton) when he describes the ordinary practice of the First 
Sea Lord as one in which he was ‘ assisted by his colleagues’ in 
bearing the heavy load of responsibility inevitably placed upon 
him. Equally correct was his reference to the duty of the 
Director of Naval Intelligence as including the bringing ‘ to the 
notice of the Board all points touching preparation for war.’ The 
last word must always rest with the First Sea Lord, who is 
certain to be senior to his colleagues, and whose primary duty 
it is to act as principal Naval adviser to the Government through 
the First Lord: but it must be an enormous advantage, even to 
the most able and experienced officer, to have at hand the power 
of consulting other Naval men whose experience and professional 
ability have led to their selection as members of the Board of 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Churchill recognises the fact that established principles 
of organisation are to be developed in the establishment of the 
War Staff. He says, when describing its functions :- 


It should not be supposed that these functions find no place in Admiralty 
organisation at the present time. On the contrary, during the course of 
years all, or nearly all, the elements of a War Staff at the Admiralty have 
been successively evolved in the practical working of every-day affairs since 
the organisation of the Foreign Intelligence Department in 1883. 
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His intention is ‘to combine these elements into an harmonious 
and effective organisation ; to invest that new body with a sig- 
nificance and influence it has not hitherto possessed, and to place 
it in 1ts proper relation to existing powers.’ Mr. Churchill is 
of opinion that ‘ the personnel of the War Staff must be consider- 
able in numbers, and that it must consist of officers representing 
most grades and every specialist branch, fresh from the sea, and 
returning to the sea fairly frequently.’ These conditions for 
appointment to the Staff of the Intelligence Department have held 
good in the past; all grades and specialisations have been repre- 
sented in the Staff, and Naval officers serving thereon have 
come from and returned to the sea. It would appear, although 
it is not specifically stated, that the work and numbers of the 
Operations division are to be especially increased, and this would 
be in accordance with the opinion expressed by the Committee 
of the Cabinet and quoted above. 

There must, of course, be universal agreement in the opinion 
that a thorough study of the operations of Naval war, and the 
preparation of plans of campaign to meet probable or possible 
contingencies, is essential to the maintenance of British 
supremacy at sea. Apart from that action there can be no 
trustworthy basis for estimating the Naval force which is required 
for the defence of the Empire; because there will be no clear 
perception of the duties which the Imperial Navy may be called 
upon to perform, the numbers and types of ships required, the 
locality and equipment of Naval bases, and other matters which 
are of vital importance. These are, however, no new discoveries, 
nor has action in this direction been wanting in the past. . It 
is not my duty or intention to attempt any defence of the past 
work of the Intelligence Department in regard to its study of 
operations and strategy : it would be an impertinence for me to 
appear in that rdle. My official duties, however, brought me 
during a long period into touch with this side of its work, and 
gave me familiarity with its extent and character. It may there- 
fore be permitted me to say—from first-hand knowledge—in view 
of recent criticisms made by persons not fully informed in regard 
to the facts, that all the great programmes of shipbuilding carried 
out during my long period of service as Director of Naval Con- 
struction and Assistant Controller of the Royal Navy, were 
framed on the basis of elaborate plans of campaign. For these 
plans the First Sea Lord was primarily responsible, and in the pre- 
paration of them the Director of Naval Intelligence and his staff 
gave great and valuable assistance. This testimony will be 
corroborated by all who served in the Admiralty during the period 

mentioned It is, therefore, much to be regretted that state- 
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ments should have been made of late in which it has been asserted 
that the study of Naval operations is now to be undertaken for 
the first time at the Admiralty in an effective or extensive 
manner. Mr. Churchill gives no ground for such statements in 
his Memorandum, and it has been shown that he realises what 
good work has been done in the past. The First Lord may be 
right in thinking that more requires to be done in this direction, 
and that the ‘ thinking department’ requires to be strengthened. 
It is a very different thing, however, and an absolute mis- 
statement of fact, to say that in the past there has not been a 
thinking department. If the history of the great shipbuilding 
programme introduced and carried by the late Lord Spencer is 
ever written, it will be found that it rested upon a complete 
scheme for the Naval defence of the Empire, its commerce and 
communications, against all possible attacks which could then be 
made upon them. This scheme included an ‘ Establishment’ 
for the ships of various classes required by the Royal Navy, 
provision for manning and reserves for the fleet, arrangements 
for stores and coals, the creation and improvement of Naval 
bases, and other contributories to Naval power and Naval 
operations. The man responsible for this great plan was Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, G.C.B., then First Sea 
Lord. In its preparation his Naval colleagues on the Board and 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, as well as other heads of 
Departments, were consulted. As an instance of wise prescience 
and large views of naval strategy, the scheme will ever remain 
a great example of administration for those charged with the 
corresponding responsibilities. This scheme did not stand alone 
during my service at the Admiralty : other schemes were framed 
before and after its conception, and since my retirement it seems 
inconceivable that so well-established a procedure can have been 
abandoned or sensibly departed from. Mr. Churchill does not 
hint at such a change, but he thinks improvement possible and 
desirable ; and he is right, as the responsible Minister, in giving 
effect to that conviction in what he may decide to be the 
best way. 

Details of his scheme cannot be considered or criticised until 
they have been thoroughly worked out and published. One or 
two important details have been made known already, however, 
and may be mentioned. Candidates for admission to the War 
Staff are in future to undergo a preliminary course of training 
at the War College, and the selections for service as Staff 
officers are to be made from amongst graduates of that College. 
A specialist branch of Staff officers is thus to be formed, corre- 
sponding to existing specialist branches in gunnery, torpedoes, 
and other duties. These Staff officers are to be employed at 
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the Admiralty and on the staff of Flag-officers afloat. Regular 
periods of sea-going executive duty are to alternate with Staff 
duties in order that officers in that class may be kept up to the 
necessary standard as practical sea-officers. These statements, 
of course, must be read in connexion with the passage quoted 
above, in which the First Lord lays down the regulation that on 
the War Staff ‘ most grades and every specialist branch’ will be 
represented. Mr. Churchill also says that ‘the formation of a 
War Staff does not mean the setting up of new standards of 
professional merit, or the opening of a road of advancement to 
a different class of officers.’ These conditions must be rigidly 
enforced if the personnel of the Royal Navy is to maintain its 
high traditions for unity of feeling and purpose. Each grade and 
specialised class must retain equal opportunities for promotion 
and employmenf if its work is to be done efficiently, and lack of 
service on the Staff must never be allowed to be a bar. There 
can be no doubi also as to the advantage which will be obtained 
hereafter, even when the new system of training for the Staff has 
been put into thorough working order, by making some appoint- 
ments to the War Staff from amongst officers who have not been 
specially trained in the regular way, but are known to have special 
ability or knowledge acquired by personal study outside the 
ordinary course. These things will doubtless take care of them- 
selves, but they are mentioned because they are already the 
subject of discussion in naval circles. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL Civin Lorp. 


Hitherto, with a single and brief exception, there has been 
one Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and that office has been held 
by a member of Parliament. The duties attaching to the office 
have included the control of appointments to and promotions in 
the civil staff of the naval establishments, Greenwich Hospital 
business, dockyard and naval schools, and other miscellaneous 
subjects. The principal charge entrusted to this political member 
of the Board has been the supervision of the Department of 
Director of Works and of the naval works carried out under special 
Loan Bills during the last sixteen years. The last-mentioned 
works have involved great extensions and improvements of dock- 
yards, harbours, and naval bases, the total expenditure thereon 
being estimated at thirty millions sterling. 

In March 1882 an Order in Council was issued, under which 
an additional Civil Lord was appointed. His qualifications were 
described as follows: ‘ He is to be possessed of special mechani- 
cal and engineering knowledge, as well as experience in the 
superintendence of large private establishments.’ It was also 
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laid down that this new member of the Board should assist the 
Controller of the Navy, who is a naval officer, and during the last 
thirty years has been continuously a member of the Board of 
Admiralty. Mr. George Rendel, who had been long associated 
with Lord Armstrong in the management of the great works at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was appointed Additional Civil Lord, and it 
is well known that the creation of the office was chiefly due to 
the desire to have the benefit of the advice and assistance of that 
eminent ordnance engineer during a critical period in transition 
from muzzle-loading to breech-loading guns. The appointment 
was non-political, but the tenure of office as a member of the 
Board was similar to that of other members. When Lord George 
Hamilton succeeded Lord Northbrook as First Lord in the summer 
of 1885, a new Board of Admiralty was appointed, including new 
naval members, and the office of Additional Civil Lard was 
abolished. 

Mr. Churchill now proposes ‘ to revive the office of Additional 
Civil Lord, though for a somewhat different purpose.’ He 
defines the position and duties in the following terms : 

The occupant of this post will be a member of the Board of Admiralty. 
He will be appointed for a fixed tenure. He will be non-parliamentary and 
non-political. Under him will be placed the various branches of Admiralty 
departments connected with contracts and purchasing. He will conduct 
the business and commercial transactions of the Board and all their relations 
with the great contracting firms. He will, in short, be the Admiralty buyer 
and business manager; and it will be his duty to furnish the Third and 
Fourth Sea Lords with all that they may require in order to build, arm, 
equip, and supply the Fleet. Except asa member of the Board, he will have 
no responsibility either for the adequacy of naval preparations or for the 
technical suitability of materials ordered. These duties can only be dis- 
charged hy the Sea Lords responsible for the various departments. It is 
for them to choose and for them to supply; and these functions, which 
are sympathetically related, are to be discharged in harmony by both 
parties, and with full knowledge of each other’s spheres. [The italics are 
ours. ] 


Readers unfamiliar with Admiralty organisation may better 
understand the arrangements proposed if a brief explanation is 
given of pre-existing methods for dealing with naval contracts, 
and of the duties assigned to the Third Sea Lord, who is better 
known as Controller of the Navy. In 1869, when Mr. Childers, 
as First Lord, made drastic changes in Admiralty organisation, 
the Controller was first made a member of the Board, and so 
remained until 1872, when Mr. Goschen was First Lord and 
decided that it was better to revert to the earlier practice. In 
1882 the Controller again became a member of the Board, and 
still remains so. The duties attaching to the office are varied, 
extensive, and onerous the Controller being responsible under 
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the First Lord for naval matériel and dockyard administration. 
These duties have grown enormously during the last twenty-five 
years, in consequence of great developments in the Royal Navy 
and large increase in numbers, dimensions, cost, and complexity 
of modern warships. Mr. Churchill, in his Minute, dwells upon 
these great and growing responsibilities, the magnitude of which 
is indicated by the fact that expenditure during the current year 
under votes administered by the Controller will exceed twenty 
millions sterling, out of a total naval expenditure of about forty- 
four millions. The First Lord naturally does not give particulars 
in his Minute of the actual organisation of the Controller’s Depart- 
ment by means of which these responsible duties are carried out 
—and it may be said are well carried out ; it may be useful there- 
fore to sketch the principal features of that organisation, as they 
have an important influence on both the present and the future 
efficiency of the Navy. Reference to the Navy List will show 
that distinguished naval officers who, for a period averaging from 
three to five years, come from sea-service to occupy the great 
position of Controller of the Navy and then return to sea-service, 
have during their occupancy of that office the assistance of a 
numerous and efficient professional staff of a permanent nature 
distributed in a number of branches, each of which is under the 
control of a responsible and permanent official who has been 
appointed because of proved ability and large experience in the 
duties to be performed by him. Each branch is manned by a 
capable and numerous staff of assistants specially trained and 
qualified for their several duties. Amongst these officers the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned. The Director of Naval Construction is 
professionally responsible for the design and supervision of the 
building of ships. The Superintendent of Construction Accounts 
and Contract Work is specially concerned with details of shipbuild- 
ing finance and the execution of contracts for warships. The 
Superintending Electrical Engineer deals with the design, manu- 
facture, and installation of electrical fittings and appliances. The 
Engineer-in-Chief is responsible for the supervision of designs 
and construction of propelling apparatus and auxiliary machinery 
in the ships of the Royal Navy. The Director of Dockyards 
assists the Controller in the management of our great naval 
arsenals, each of which is placed under a naval superintendent 
and endowed with a competent staff of professional and clerical 
officers. The Director of Stores is responsible for the finance, 
custody, maintenance, and issue of naval stores for the fleet and 
dockyards, including coals; but in regard to the last-mentioned 
item he acts as assistant to the Fourth Sea Lord, who is respon- 
sible for supplies to the fleet. The Inspector of Dockyard 
Expense Accounts deals with the finance of Dockyard Expendi- 
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ture. The Director of Naval Ordnance was formerly one of the 
principal officers in the Controller's Department ; in recent years 
- that section of Admiralty work has been placed under the control 
of the First Sea Lord, the Controller dealing only with naval 
ordnance questions affecting the construction and alterations of 
ships. In addition to these professional officers, the Controller's 
Department has a large and experienced clerical staff which 
undertakes correspondence and financial work connected with 
contracts for ships and machinery. 

Contracts for and purchases of ships and machinery have fallen 
within the category of the Controller’s duties since the Admiralty 
administration was reformed by Sir James Graham in 1832; 
and the Controller is also consulted in regard to the purchase 
of shipbuilding materials for use in the dockyards, as well as 
naval stores other than those coming within the province of the 
Fourth Sea Lord. There have been proposals to remove the 
supervision of contracts for ships and machinery from the Con- 
troller’s Department, the last having been made about twenty- 
five years ago by a Departmental Committee presided over by 
the late Sir Arthur Forwood, who was then Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty. A dissentient report was made by 
Admiral Hotham, who was then serving as Fourth Sea Lord, 
and represented the naval members of the Board on the Com- 
mittee. Admiral Hotham therein emphasised the fact that 
contracts for ships and machinery were based on drawings and 
specifications of a technical character, which were necessarily 
prepared by the professional officers in the Controller’s Depart- 
ment, and could only be properly interpreted by them during the 
execution of contracts. For that reason he opposed the transfer 
of the business connected with such contracts to the Contract and 
Purchase Department. Lord George Hamilton, as First Lord, 
concurred with this view, and the only changes made had 
relation to details of procedure in dealing with tenders when 
received and placing orders for ships and machinery. In these 
matters the Controller of the Navy remained the member of the 
Board upon whom initiative rested, the Parliamentary Secretary 
and the First Lord being consulted and having the final word in 
deciding on recommendations made by the Controller. 

During my long term of office as Director of Naval Construc- 
tion and Assistant Controller of the Navy, the actual procedure 
in regard to contracts for ships and machinery was as follows: 
The firms to be invited to tender on each occasion were selected 
by the Controller and Financial Secretary from the Admiralty 
list of contractors, which list was amended or extended from 
time to time after the premises and plant of private firms had 
been surveyed and reported upon by professional officers of the 
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Controller’s Department. Inquiries in relation to the financial 
standing of firms were made confidentially by the Director of 
Navy Contracts, and reports were made by him on the subject 
to the Controller and Financial Secretary. When tenders were 
received the designs and specifications for machinery were de- 
tached and sent to the Engineer-in-Chief, in order that he might 
report to the Controller on the technical merits of the designs sub- 
mitted by individual firms. The Director of Naval Construction 
also had to report on the suitability or otherwise of the designs of 
machinery for the space and weight assigned to these items in 
the design for the vessel. That design and specification had 
been prepared by the Director of Naval Construction, under 
instructions of the Board conveyed through the Controller. Upon 
the Director of Naval Construction rested full responsibility for 
all technical features of the design in regard to weight, strength, 
stability, and speed; contractors were held responsible only 
for carrying out the instructions contained in the drawings and 
specifications for ship and machinery. These Reports were made 
by the Engineer-in-Chief and Director of Naval Construction 
without any knowledge of the tender prices submitted by the 
various firms. With these reports before him the Controller 
made recommendations as to the placing of orders with particular 
firms ; these recommendations were considered by the Financial 
Secretary and the First Lord, whose decision was final. Standing 
forms of contract, settled under the advice of the Treasury 
solicitor, were used in completing the business arrangements, 
and cemparatively little labour was involved therein. 

From this brief statement it will be understood that the 
Controller of the Navy and his professional officers are, and must 
remain, necessarily and inevitably responsible for all technical 
matters connected with contracts for ships and machinery, 
including the inspection of the work during progress, the conduct 
of trials, the certification of instalments of the contract price, 
and other details which need not be mentioned. Whoever may 
be entrusted with strictly business correspondence—which is of 
very limited extent in connexion with these contracts—the main 
work and responsibility must remain as at present. The 
inspection of shipyards, engine works, and factories of all kinds 
must be undertaken by technical officers, and these officers ought 
to continue to be members of the staff of the Controller’s Depart- 
ment. Tenders also must be dealt with on the technical side 
as they have been hitherto. In fact, so far as an opinion can 
be formed from past personal experience at the Admiralty, and 
having had experience also as a contractor to the Admiralty, in 
my judgment neither the Controller nor his officers can hope for 
any sensible reduction of work or responsibility in consequence 
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of the new appointment of an Additional Civil Lord, since that 
official will be non-technical and must refer all technical matters 
for the Controller’s decision. 

No detailed reference is made in the First Lord’s Minute 
to the work of the Contract and Purchase Department at the 
_ Admiralty, which deals with the business side of all contracts 

other than those hitherto entrusted to the Controller’s Depart- 
ment and some contracts dealt with by the Director of Works. 
Mr. Childers set up the Contract Department about forty-two 
years ago, and it has proved most advantageous in the public 
interest. Prior to that time three or four of the principal officers 
of the Admiralty, who were created by Sir James Graham, pur- 
chased independently of each other, even when articles of a 
similar nature were required. The new department was therefore 
formed to be the ‘ Admiralty buyer’ for all purposes, except for 
ships and machinery, and for works supervised by the Director of 
Works. Armour, timber, and shipbuilding materials are bought 
through the Director of Navy Contracts, as well as naval, medical, , 
and victualling stores. The statements of requirements and condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by firms with whom orders are placed are 
prepared by the departments requiring the supplies, and the 
inspection test and receipt of the articles or materials is under- 
taken by representatives of those departments, whose heads are 
consulted by the Director of Contracts before tenders are accepted. 
These arrangements have worked well, but that fact does not 
dissipate or even weaken the force of the previous statements in 
regard to contracts fer ships and machinery, which differ. essen- 
tially in their character. 

Mr. Churchill, in his Minute, hopes for considerable results 
from the appointment of the Additional Civil Lord, and with 
great propriety and force dwells upon the desirability of relieving 
the Controller, as far as may be possible, of ‘ routine and adminis- 
trative functions,’ so that he may be ‘set free to advise the Board 
upon the supreme subject in his charge.” That supreme subject 
is elsewhere defined as seeing ‘that the right types of ships are 
built to carry out the war policy of the Admiralty, and that they 
are ready at the proper dates.’ It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that the decision as to the right types of ships is of essential 
importance in connexion with preparation for war, and that the 
First Sea Lord is primarily responsible for advice in regard to 
such preparation. Furthermore, in the past, in the selection and 
approval of the right types of ships it has been customary for the 
First Sea Lord and Controller to consult the Board of Admiralty, 
and especially the naval members. Undoubtedly in this matter 
the Controller has to assume great and direct responsibility : but 
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he does not occupy the isolated position which an ordinary reader 
of Mr. Churchill’s Minute might suppose him to occupy. 

Leisure to reflect upon the great and novel issues which are constantly 
presented . . . and, above all, to visit the Fleets themselves, and by personal 


observation and practical contact with the working of the latest types to 
satisfy himself about the improvements which are possible in future designs, 


are opportunities which the First Lord desires to provide in future 
for Controllers of the Navy. Such leisure and action would be 
of great value if they were attainable. My conviction is, however, 
that the appointment of an Additional Civil Lord and the most 
complete fulfilment of duties assigned to him in the Minute of the 
First Lord possible under unavoidable limitations; will not and 
cannot give an amount of leisure such as is anticipated. The 
Controller of the Navy, as was said above, comes from and returns 
to the sea-service after occupying his post at the Admiralty for 
three to five years. There have been occasionally longer periods 
of service, but the results of these departures from custom have 
not been satisfactory, and the general feeling in the Navy appears 
to favour continuance of the practice by which the Con- 
troller never loses touch of the service afloat, because he is not 
long enough absent from it to do so. From the nature of the 
case, a8 it appears to me, no Controller can find leisure for con- 
tinuous study or for long visits to the Fleet during his period of 
office, because duties pressing upon him personally, and in- 
capable of devolution, make demands upon time and energy 
which are incompatible with such leisure. Even when all possible 
relief has been given, either in the manner now to be tried or 
in any other way conceivable to me, if the Controller is to remain 
responsible for the matériel of our great naval service he must 
be very hard worked. His personal responsibility cannot be 
lessened or subdivided without serious risk of diminished efficiency 
in naval administration. There is no suggestion or evidence 
that, up to date, the work of the Controller’s Department, heavy 
as it is, has not been well done. The staff of that department 
has been increased considerably as work has grown; it should 
never be permitted to become inadequate for the due fulfilment 
of the duties. Subject to the provision of ample assistance and 
to devolution by the Controller to his assistants of such work as 
he may decide thus to deal with, the organisation which has 
met the strain and stress of the last twenty-five years will not 
fail to meet demands which will arise in the future. 
It will be understood that the foregoing remarks have been 

made in no hostile spirit, cither to the action taken by the First 
Lord or to the appointment of Sir Francis Hopwood to the position 
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of Additional Civil Lord. Sir Francis Hopwood’s past career and 
achievements make it certain that everything possible will be 
done to make the new system work smoothly and efficiently. No 
one more heartily wishes success to the First Lord in his adminis- 
tration of the Navy than myself. His responsibility is great, and 
his courage in facing difficult problems is undoubted. Experience 
and study of the past history of the Admiralty have led me to 
form the opinions expressed above:: if the course of events should 
prove my forecast to have been mistaken, I should rejoice in any 
increase of efficiency of Admiralty administration which may result 
from the changes above described. 

' W. iH. Waite. 











ELEVEN YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


RECENT events have forced foreign policy very prominently into 
the foreground. We have emerged from a crisis that brought us 
to the threshold of a great European conflict, the consequences of 
which would have been beyond human foresight to gauge; and 
although the tension of the situation is now relieved, the event 
has provoked a general desire to survey the field of international 
affairs and to take a general review of foreign policy. 

The functions of diplomacy cannot escape analysis and criticism 
in the process of such an inquiry. 

Diplomacy has hitherto resolved itself into an affair of single 
combat on a secret and secluded arena. The long period during 
which Parliament and the nation have been content to leave the 
direction of this sphere of policy purely to foreign ministers has, 
however, passed away with a rapidity which is startling. To-day 
we are faced with a growing demand for less secrecy. The people 
are becoming impatient to know what is being done behind the 
scenes. The point is taken that our foreign policy is shaped by 
the few for the many, and that by means of secret treaties a 
democracy is left in ignorance of momentous obligations. 

It will be obvious that difficult and delicate negotiations can 
never be popularly controlled. Peace would indeed be imperilled 
if foreign policy were left to the see-saw of a popular vote, It may, 
in fact, be vital to the interests of peace that democracy should be 
blindfolded and left in the street while treaties are being made 
behind closed doors ; but it is equally certain that this can only 
continue to be possible so long as the masses have the convic- 
tion that the foreign policy of the day is directed on lines which 
correctly interpret their wants and desires. 

Time was when the minister who hit foreign Powers the 
hardest was the best beloved of our own people. Nowadays the 
Palmerston method is out of favour, and the fashion in negotiating 
has swung round so far that the studied policy of some politicians 
has involved them in the charge of being the friends of every 
country but their own. This seems to originate in a recognition 
that the democracies of the Western world are claiming kinship, 
and that there exists a subtle and invisible fraternal chain along 
which waves of sympathy pass. 
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It cannot be denied that there is evidence of international 
class combinations, and that foreign policy has to take note of 
growing social forces and requires to make ‘ crowd study * part of 
its diplomatic equipment. No statesman can to-day ignore that 
the world’s peace depends on the world’s content, and that a 
closer sympathy and sentiment with the social problems that 
touch us as they touch European countries may. lessen the danger 
of possible conflict; but in this process no Power can afford to 
surrender any of its conceptions of nationality, least of all the 
members of the British Empire. It is only on national lines that 
the British Empire can hope to reach the fulness of its develop- 
ment, and it is only in the fulness of that development that we see 
the prospect of other world-Powers existing and expanding along- 
side of ours without any fear of a collision of interests. 

If these may be taken as the master-lines of British statesman- 
ship, it is interesting to examine the course that British foreign 
policy has taken during recent years. To grasp the position fairly 
some recapitulation is necessary. 

A new course was set to British foreign policy, which may 
roughly be said to date from the conclusion of the South African 
War. It was the hinge of our future policy. - 

In the hour of trial England began to broaden and congeal into 
an Imperial organisation which, as it solidified, should assure 
the independence of the several democracies and the safety of our 
Imperial administration. But it also exposed the animosities of 
all the Western Powers to England. With that war the land- 
marks of the Salisburian epoch and régime vanished. The war, 
indeed, showed England in a: flash that she had not a friend on 
the Continent, with the possible exception of Italy. 

In a word, ‘splendid isolation’ was very ‘nearly spelling a 
concerted attack by a coalition of opposition. The United States, 
it is true, met us in a spirit of neutrality, but coincident with her 
attitude followed the surrender of our rights over the Panama 
Canal. The official attitude of Germany was correct throughout, 
but national sentiment flamed out and could not be restrained. 
A statesman even having behind him the relative naval power we 
possessed at the beginning of this century could not regard such a 
prospect without grave anxiety. 

A new departure was inevitable, and the policy of alliances and 
ententes at once began to formulate itself. The dual alliance of 
Russia and France, with their ambitions running counter to our 
interests, became a matter of first concern. The Russian menace 
in the Far East was met by the counterpoise of the Japanese 
Alliance, and to attain this object no sacrifice of our Pacific 
interests was regarded as too great. Here we pursued our tradi- 
tional conception of preventing Russia obtaining her outlet to the 
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sea. The then Government’s apprehension of danger nearer home 
was met by an entente with France and the settlement in 1904 of 
our outstanding Colonial disagreements. 

The prospects of a European coalition being formed against 
us were thus effectually dispelled. Russia was kept busy in the 
Far East, while France was successfully detached to England’s 
side; to effect this object, great sacrifices were made. Lastly, 
the existing Mediterranean differences between France and Italy 
were also dispelled, largely by this country’s good offices. 

In all this there has been no word of Germany ; yet Germany is 
the pivot on which’ the change in our diplomatic action turns. 

The industrial expansion of Germany was but dimly recognised 
in this country, and whatever prosperity she derived from the 
unrestricted access to British markets was readily and unstint- 
ingly extended to her. Moreover, no conflicting territorial 
interests stood between us and Germany to interfere with our 
cordial relations. Going back as far as 1862, no occasion arose for 
any estrangement between this country and Prussia, Bismarck, 
whose mind remained concentrated to the end on the field of his 
greatest triumphs, and who cared little for colonial adventures, 
always acted on the assumption that we could best be made to 
subserve his European ends if friendly relations were maintained 
with us. 

But a series of circumstances have recently intervened which 
have suggested to both nations uneasiness and grave suspicion. 
To many minds in England even the German sympathy for the 
Boers was merely an episode and not the beginning of a new 
departure in policy. What really first aroused attention in this- 
country was the floating of the great Navy Law in 1900 during the 
height of German feeling over the Boer War. In a moment all 
seemed changed. Until the advent of a new continental naval 
Power into the field there was no imperative necessity upon Eng- 
land to blanket Russia in Manchuria or to placate France in 
Morocco. 

There can be no question that in this country the new depar- 
ture in Germany aroused a feeling of intense surprise, and in some 
quarters apprehension and anger. French attacks during the war 
were regarded as not unnatural, coming from a country with which 
we had twice in the ’nineties been on the verge of war. To British 
opinion, German action on the contrary savoured of aggressive 
assertion and perilous opportunism in an hour when British 
prestige had suffered a set-back. 

The changes in the relations between certain Powers necessi- 
tated the adjustment of the others to the new conditions. These 
adjustments were natural in themselves, but were viewed with 
apprehension by those who watched them. England had thought 
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it necessary to safeguard herself by ententes and agreements; 
Germany thereupon perceived her own vulnerability in the sphere 
of her vast oversea trade. This weakness once recognised, it 
became a commonplace of self-preservation to add to her navy. 
This act, in turn, however, aroused England’s attention suddenly 
to Germany’s importance both in commercial and naval! matters, 
and we then began to scrutinise her possibilities for aggression. 
In some such way as this the ‘ snowball ’ has grown, and the game 
of ‘ snowballing ’ goes on. 

It was under these circumstances that the Government, re- 
sponding to the pressure of public opinion, withheld its assent 
from the Bagdad Railway scheme, while Venezuela left behind it a 
fresh legacy of bitterness. Every increase of tension between the 
two Governments redoubled British anxiety to strengthen and 
extend cotite que cotite the system of ententes and alliances, and 
German zeal to quicken the pace of naval construction—and so 
the story has gone on page by page and chapter by chapter. 

After France—Russia. The rise of Japan to the status of a 
first-class Power was largely advanced by the benevolent assistance 
of England. She emerged from the war with greatly enhanced 
prestige, but Russia, not only checked, lay crippled and prostrate 
after her military and naval sacrifices. The Eastern neighbour 
had for the time being ceased to exist as a military Power. The 
sudden menace on that frontier which chilled even Bismarck’s 
audacious spirit was for a season gone. France was isolated in 
Europe. What if Germany might be tempted to try conclusions 
with her only formidable military rival left? 

The situation produced the solution. The power of Russia 
was for the time being paralysed. The immediate effect was to 
ease and therefore strengthen Germany, to unbolster and conse- 
quently weaken France, and to open up an approach between 
England and France and an abatement of their antagonisms. Our 
predominant trade interest in Morocco, even Morocco itself, was 
one of our concessions to secure the French entente. 

This method of disposing of an entire country with which 
Germany for years had made great efforts to establish trade- 
relations was resented by her, and it naturally became the point 
at which Germany chose to test the solidarity of the dual under- 
standing. The entente, however, held, and after some critical 
months the Act of Algeciras more or less confirmed France in her 
Moroccan prospects. The situation left Germany resentful, and 
every day which saw Russia impotent urged English and French 
statesmen to a great effort to help Russia through her difficulties 
and to bring her out on the side of the entente. 

It wasa difficult and delicate task which now fell to Sir Edward 
Grey, who contrived to reach an understanding with Russia which 
involved interests in Persia. 
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On this occasion it was Austria that applied the first test to 
the reality of the new triple entente by the annexation of Bosnia. 
This stroke of policy was the culmination of the abandonment by 
Austria of the policy of common. Austro-Russian action in the 
Near East. It struck a blow at Russian interests, and offered her 
no compensation. It placed us in a very difficult position alike as 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, as friends of the new régime, 
and as would-be backers of Russia. If we objected to the annexa- 
tion we estranged Austria; if we held back we offended Russian 
susceptibilities. 

Sir Edward Grey decided to take a strong line against Count 
Aehrenthal. How far he was influenced by his care for Russian 
susceptibilities, how far he desired to exhibit his friendliness to 
the new régime in Turkey, and how far to uphold the moral rights 
of Europe against the breakers of solemn covenants, it is impos- 
sible to say. In any event the result was plain. We received a 
rebuff and blow to our prestige, and for the moment the triple 
entente practically ceased to exist. We had indulged in protests 
and menace, but gave no hint of enforcing our attitude by military 
and naval intervention. Russia had never intended fighting for 
what were primarily her interests, not ours. France has few 
interests in the Near East; and could hardly be expected to 
be enthusiastic for war. Months of diplomatic intervention and 
wire-pulling left the situation in a highly critical and explosive 
condition, and Austria stood mobilised and armed at the gate. 

Germany selected this moment to end the tension by inter- 
vening in the situation, and announced herself the pronounced 
ally of Austria : that was the answer to our remonstrances. There 
came no reply from London, Petersburg, or Paris to this demon- 
stration; war was averted, and an episode which left the two 
central Powers dominant in Europe came to its close. This time 
it was prestige and not territory we had been obliged to sacrifice 
to the idea of the triple entente. We had lost the friendship of 
Austria and earned nothing in exchange. 

Nor can it be said that we were particularly successful in our 
diplomatic relations with Turkey. The cordiality with which 
she received our new Ambassador in Constantinople afforded 
unmistakable signs of a desire for a renewal of our former terms 
of intimacy. Our diplomatic intercession in matters concerning 
the Bagdad Railway, in which Turkey was financially largely 
interested, was not a particularly happy manceuvre; nor had she 
occasion to feel gratified at the ill-success which attended the efforts 
of financiers in this country to float a Turkish loan, which had it 
received official and more general support, must inevitably have 
greatly strengthened our position with that country. 

To sum up, in the three great diplomatic encounters between 
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Great Britain and Germany which have taken place since the 
South African war, we were more or less successful in the first 
and the last and failed in the second. During that same period 
we kept Germany out of Asia Minor and out of Morocco. In- 
directly, through the rise of Japan, we checked her ambitions in 
China ; while the Germans at least believe, and perhaps with some 
substratum of truth, that the British Navy has been a force 
operating to prevent a Colonial adventure either in South America, 
the West Indies, or the Portuguese African possessions. 

On the whole, then, we have succeeded in our game, if that 
game was to check German expansion. 

In order to balance the account we must write off several items : 

(1) We have placed a foreign Power across our Mediterranean 
route to the East. 

France at Toulon and Bizerta, with her consolidated North- 
African position, obviously controls the Suez route far more 
effectively than would Germany at, say, Bizerta and Kiel. In the 
latter case the German fleet is cut off from its Mediterranean 
object or squadron by these islands. In the former case we have 
nothing but the guns and dockyards of Gibraltar and Malta to 
oppose the French fleets, based in one case directly on the whole 
resources of France and in the other on a vast North-African 
seaboard territory. Lord Rosebery, no doubt, had this vital con- 
sideration in mind when he criticised Lord Lansdowne’s Moroccan 
policy in an important speech after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French Treaty. 

This fact alone made the form which the German protest took 
at Agadir a matter of imprudence. Did Germany imagine thai, 
having imperilled the Suez route to India, and having allowed 
France to take up a flank position on our West African trade-line, 
we could afford to put another Power on the edge of that one 
route left tous? We paid toll to France in the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
were we going to pay tribute to Germany for the Atlantic and the 
Cape? 

That the relations of European Powers are not immutably 
fixed the history of the last seventeen years is in itself a living 
proof. There is in fact no European Power with which we have 
not been on bad terms successively in the last 150 years. Does 
the new diplomacy think only in decades? And is our present 
friendship with France fixed as by the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which alter not? Alas! the mere mention of a formal 
enactment reminds us that all our sacrifices have not even pur- 
chased from France such security as a formal treaty of alliance 
brings. And that we consider France a powerful force, and not a 
decadent nation, is proved by the mere fact that we have sought 
her friendship at such a tremendous cost. 
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(2) We lost in a week our old historic and valuable friendship 
with Austria. Even Orders carried by the suave hands of Lord 
Rosebery will not give us back what we lost over Bosnia. 

(8) We have further diminished our influence in the Mediter- 
ranean by our tacit acquiescence in Italian aggression in Tripoli. 

(4) We are engaged in watching to-day in silent acquiescence 
the Russian advance on the Indian Ocean—an advance the frus- 
tration of which has been the object of British statesmen for half 
@ century. ; 

In a word, while our communications with India have been 
weakened at one end they are being threatened also at the other 
by the presence of Russia on the flank of our Indian Empire. This 
is indeed a heavy price to pay for checking German expansion. 

Again, only this month came in the sudden news that Mongolia 
had been formally or informally annexed ; yet there have been at 
present no Bosnian heroics over this rumoured episode. 

(5) Our whole position in India, the Far East, and the Pacific 
has been thoroughly weakened by the withdrawal of the greater 
part of our naval strength in those waters. 

The primary reason of this withdrawal has been the naval 
necessity of concentrating our fleets in home waters in order to 
keep the narrow seas against the high-sea fleet. This weakening 
of our power in the Pacific virtually compelled us to renew the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which had otherwise done its work in 
keeping Russia back from the Sea of China, and would probably 
have been allowed to lapse. The effect of the renewal of the 
alliance has undoubtedly been detrimental to our prestige in the 
East in the following respects : 

(a) The provisions made for Japanese assistance for the defence 
of India have had the worst effect on Indian opinion. 

(b) We can no longer assert the right of British subjects to com- 
mercial concessions in China for fear of offending Japan, who is 
a keen competitor in these ventures. 

(c) Australia is alarmed at the rise of Japanese power and at 
her own defenceless position. America views our policy with 
suspicion; and finally, the visit of the United States fleet to 
Australia set going some thoughts on both sides of the Pacific. 

(d) We relinquished our naval station in Chinese waters and 
surrendered our supremacy in the Pacific to Japan. ° 

All these developments can be traced more or less directly to 
apprehension in the North Sea. 

These items in the debit account must bring home to any mind 
the fact that we have made vital sacrifices in world-politics for our 
success in checking the extra-European expansion of the German 
Empire. Has it been worth it? Were there not inherent causes 
in the situation arising out of the Japanese war which insensibly 
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drew France and England and even Russia closer together ; and 
if Germany was rightly considered the storm-centre, why should 
it have been impossible to treat directly with her? 

In stating this case for argument I must not be taken to imply 
that the policy of ententes and alliances has been wrong from start 
to finish. In decisions which make for friendship or enmity, the 
tempers of nations or individuals are factors as important as the 
real interests which divide or unite them. 

The feelings which the Jameson Raid incident and the ani- 
mosity displayed during the South African war had aroused, left 
embers which could only die by degrees. Indeed, one subtle effort 
was made to lay the foundation of a great ‘ world’s peace ’ policy 
by a commercial and political understanding between England, 
Germany, and the United States. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’ 
came forward as the champion of this conception, but his Leicester 
speech in 1899 was frostily received by the Press of the United 
States, and German diplomacy? failed to respond by a similar 
and simultaneous pronouncement of support to that policy. The 
secret of German lukewarmness is disclosed in the German Press 
comments on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. ‘Every nation,’ Bis- 
marck once shrewdly remarked, ‘must eventually pay for the 

windows broken by the Press.’ This remark is peculiarly appro- 
priate to this international incident. The attitude of scuttle taken 
up by German statesmanship over this incident drove the lines of 


* *T have almost as many friends in the United States as I have here, and 
I can conceive of no greater disaster which would befall the two countries, or 
which could befall mankind, than that they should fina chemselves in a hostile 
attitude towards each other. The same sentiments which bring us into close 
sympathy with the United States of America may also be evoked to bring us 
into closer sympathy and alliance with the Empire of Germany... and if 
the Union between England and America is a powerful factor in the cause 
of peace, a new Triple Alliance between the Teutonic race and the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will be a still more potent influence in the 
future of the world. I have used the word ‘alliance’ sometimes in the course 
of what I have said. But again I desire to make it clear that to me it 
seems to matter little whether you have an alliance which is committed to paper 
or whether you have an understanding which exists in the minds of the states- 
men of the respective countries. An understanding, perhaps, is better than 
the alliance, which may stereotype arrangements which cannot be accepted 
as permanent in view of the changing circumstances from day today. ... Both 
interest and sentiment unite us to Germany; but in the case of nations alliances 
do not rest upon interest alone. ... The world is not governed entirely by 
interest, or, in my opinion, particularly by interest. Sentiment is one of the 
greatest factors in all our affairs, and there is no reason why the sentiments 
of the two countries should not be in accord.’—{The Times, December 1, 1899.] 

? Prince Buelow in the German Reichstag said, with reference to England : 
‘We are entirely prepared to live in peace and friendship with that Power on 
the basis of complete reciprocity and mutual consideration. But it is exactly 
because our international position is a favourable one that we must utilise it 
to make ourselves secure for the future.'"—The Times, December 12, 1899. 
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approach wider asunder, instead of making them converge on a 
common centre. 

Besides, the German conception of England was still that of a 
modern Carthage, a nation of wealth-accumulators ; and the course 
of the South African war did not establish our reputation in their 
eyes as a military people, in spite of the appreciative verdict given 
in our favour by their own military experts. The vast resources 
of an historic world-wide Empire were as little understood by the 
average German as they were by Napoleon himself. 

At a moment, moreover, when our prestige was considered to 
be in abeyance, and this country was not in a mood for friendly 
concessions to Germany, it was improbable that a mutually satis- 
factory understanding could have been achieved. There are occa- 
sions indeed when the only way to come to an understanding with 
aman or a nation is to show at first how objectionable and formid- 
able you can be. These were the circumstances at the time when 
Lord Lansdowne felt impelled to change our foreign policy and 
abandon the principle of isolation. 

Having decided on this course King Edward, Lord Lansdowne 
and their advisers bent themselves with indomitable energy, and 
no little skill, to the policy whose development I have already 
sketched in outline. They suffered from one nearly fatal weakness 
in the material at their disposal—the lack of British military 
strength. 

I would venture to suggest that it is to this cause that we must 
attribute most of the failures and faults of the new diplomatic 
course. The magician who based the whole city of Parthenope on 
a single egg was nothing to the Foreign Secretary who approached 
a continental system with a suggestion of joint action, but with no 
promises of strong land support in case that joint action should lead 
to war. The trouble might arise in Thibet or Kiao-Chau, but the 
issue might have to be decided on the plains of Poland or by the 
forests of the Vosges. 

The Unionist Government missed its opportunity after the war 
of placing our military forces on a proper footing. From a Liberal 
Government, presumably, nothing of the kind is to be expected. 
Hence the two great weaknesses of our recent and present foreign 
policy. : 

In the first place, we have to make enormous concessions for 
the support of foreign Powers—concessions which no nation in 
arms need have made, because the help of a powerful British army 
alone would have been ample. 

In the second place, after all our sacrifices, we have never got 
a stable and formal alliance which would make an attack on us to 
mean an attack on the Dual Alliance. 
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The logic of events points only to two possible conclusions, 
Either we must, by strengthening our land forces or by some other 
means, make the triple entente a military reality, or we must alter, 
in some way a policy that is bringing us to the verge of a war which 
we may be left to fight alone. We cannot continue indefinitely 
the policy of paying tribute to our allies for their hypothetical 
support, in order that we may drift inevitably into a war in which 
we shall possess no guarantees of assistance. 

My contention is that we must either have the alliance at any 
price, or we must see whether an accommodation with Germany 
which is agreeable to France-and Russia is beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 

In the last few years the English and German peoples have 
come by the course of conflict, not of suave assurances or peace 
deputations, to recognise each other’s powers and capacities. This 
mutual knowledge, contrary to the copy-book maxims of the profes- 
sional pacificists, might just as‘well lead to war as to peace. The 
issue is in the hands of the two peoples. But if we are in for war, 
let us be ready for it ;if we do not mean war, let us make for peace. 
Nothing is more fatal to a nation than indecision, or attempting 
ends without contriving means. 

Is it not certain that the present pent-up condition of forces 
and passions on both sides of the German Ocean must lead in the 
long run to a collision if nothing is done to relieve the tension? 
But before we make ourselves ready for battle, let us speak for a 
moment of the prospects of peace. 

One might take two instances to prove that a reasonable accom- 
modation with Germany has not always been impossible in cases 
where we have chosen to pursue an opposite course. 

First of all the Bagdad railway. It is natural for Germany to 
look for new openings for her commerce, her colonisation, and her 
capital investments. One of these openings she attempted to dis- 
cover in Asia Minor and in the Bagdad railway. The scheme was 
frustrated less by the deliberate desire of the British Foreign Office 
than by the pressure of public opinion. . The feeling in England was 
natural, but I do not think that it was wise, on three grounds : 

(1) The great difficulty of dealing with the German Empire is 
that in case of war she gives to fortune by her defeat at sea nothing 
but some relatively indifferent Colonies and her sea-borne com- 
merce, on which her livelihood in no way depends. We put on the 
table everything that makes up our life and our national greatness. 
But if Germany had had a large colony and vast interests locked up 
in @ country whose bases are on the surrounding seaports and not 
on land transport, we should have held that vast investment as a 
hostage in case of a successful naval war. Such a fact would 
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have been an immense inducement to Germany to keep the 
ace. 

(2) As I have pointed out already, we have not succeeded in 
maintaining the integrity of Northern Persia by our resistance to 
the Bagdad railway scheme. We have had to give the game into 
Russia’s hands to secure her doubtful assistance against Germany. 
Is it not possible that Russo-German competition in that area 
would have kept Germany and her Eastern neighbour apart in 
the European field, while neither would have let the other advance 
an inch into Persia? We should have been left to protect the 
status quo as the tertius gaudens. In a similar instance Austria 
and Russia have checkmated each other in the Balkans from the 
Treaty of Berlin to the Bosnian annexation. 

(3) Is it not certain that a vast mass of that superfluous energy, 
military and civil talent, population and capital with which Ger- 
many is now crammed to bursting-point would have found in that 
work a real channel of utility? I doubt if Germany would be so 
disinclined to peace if she had all the opportunities abroad which 
the British Empire has had, of proving that that very peace ‘ has 
its victories no less renowned than war.’ 

So much for the first instance. It illustrates most of the ways 
in which German expansion might not only militate in favour of 
peace, but might be of positive advantage to British local and 
Imperial interests. 

The second instance is the recent crisis, and with this I will 
deal very briefly. 

Admitting at once that the despatch of the Panther to Agadir 
was a wanton and imprudent performance, was not the diplomatic 
attitude of this country a contributory cause? The action of 
France in Morocco, though dictated by local necessities which over- 
rode all other considerations, was a clear breach of the Algeciras 
Agreement, and Great Britain had recently treated with almost 
pedantic rigour the setting aside by Austria of that far more obso- 
lete document the Treaty of Berlin. The military action of France, 
which could portend nothing but a virtual protectorate over and 
occupation of Morocco, entitled Germany to some compensation 
for the loss of actual interests or potential influence there. Yet the 
impression made by Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House 
was that our Government, so far from contemplating the matter 
from the point of view of the greatest impartial signatory of the 
Algeciras Agreement, was entirely engaged in indicating silently 
to France that, whatever she did, His Britannic Majesty was 
behind her. 

Surely the more natural and dignified part would have been to 
come forward as an intermediary—to have told Germany that we 
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desired nothing but justice and the maintenance of the spirit of 
agreements, and that we would as a friend plead with France for 
& prompt recognition of compensation claims. Simultaneously 
the Foreign Secretary should have informed the French Govern. 
ment that we would support her against any German attempt to 
take advantage of her military action in Morocco, but that we 
thought Germany had a case which merited prompt attention and 
a just settlement. 

The settlement was come to, but it is no thanks to Sir Edward 
Grey that war did not come first. Surely the action suggested 
would have produced a better result than the despatch of the 
Panther and the speech at the Mansion House. It is this attitude 
of parti pris on both sides which alarms many patriotic English- 
men, for it is the attitude which can only precede one thing—the 
sound of cannon. 

Are there any general principles on which a pacific agreement 
with Germany, that would be to the advantage of this country 
and of the whole of Europe, could be reached ? 

I think that there is at least a line of suggestion which might 
be followed by Great Britain. 

If Germany after all her experience of our power to hold her 
up is still unwilling to treat for a reasonable settlement, this 
country will have no alternative but to prepare herself for the 
worst, and to do it thoroughly. But it would be reckless not to 
make the attempt. 

I would venture to lay down the following principles as axio- 
matic in any such attempt : 

(1) That nothing must be proposed to Germany without the 
full previous knowledge and consent of France. 

(2) That the question of the limitation of armaments shall not 
be allowed to enter into the discussion. 

(3) That the natural and legitimate desire of Germany to 
expand her commerce and population into other parts of the world 
should be recognised as far as is compatible with vital British 
interests; and that we should express the belief that such an 
expansion would in many ways be to our interest. 

(4) That we should recognise that a restriction of German 
commerce and the consequent failure to improve the condition of 
the German working classes is of no business advantage to us, and 
makes directly both for underselling in this country and for a war 
which will burden our industries and working classes for years 
even in the event of success. 

(5) That as a corollary of these views we indicate our readiness 
to assist Germany, wherever we can, to attain her colonial outlets, 
and that we give a promise that when an Imperial tariff system is 
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established her products shall be in no way penalised to the advan- 
tage of other external Powers; on the understanding, of course, 
that she likewise will indicate her readiness not to discriminate 
against us. 

The first suggestion will be accepted by any sane and honour- 
able man, and it is conceivable that (3) and (4) might find support 
among all parties. 

The remaining suggestions could not be adopted by any Liberal 
Government with whole-heartedness. Their adoption would mean 
the acceptance by Liberalism of a view of national life which is 
utterly foreign to the whole creed. No Liberal could ever under- 
stand what was meant by a national interest—the very term is to 
the Liberal mind half-jingoism and half-materialism. 

Inasmuch as Germany’s whole mental attitude in foreign affairs 
is compounded of a mixture of the two, of the altruism of personal 
service to the greatness of the nation and of the self-seeking of the 
industrialist, it is difficult to see how Liberalism can ever come 
to terms with the German nation—no, not even with its Socialists. 
To make friends with a man, one must hold some common views, 
one must be able to sympathise and understand. A party which 
persistently and no doubt honestly declares that the German tariff, 
the rock on which modern Germany is built, is the product of a 
grasping and tyrannical individualism akin to that of the Man- 
chester School, and has suggested to the German Government, 
every national interest of which it was vehemently opposing at 
the time, that the limitation of armaments was the solution of 
the difficulty, is unlikely to be the medium of a mutually satis- 
factory and lasting understanding between the two Powers. 

There can be no discussion of armaments—for that touches the 
whole question of national honour, organisation, and efficiency at 
the root, and such suggestions savour to every German, whatever 
his politics, as the product of hyprocrisy. 

Liberalism can understand neither of the two main expressions 
of the German thought—the industrial tariff or the Imperial army 
and navy—for both things are to them alien conceptions. 

My appeal, then, lies to the Unionist party. If nothing irre- 
vocable falls in the meantime the issue of peace and war will be in 
their hands. The Unionist party has every reason to sympathise 
with German aspirations, for it endorses most of the essential 
principles of the German people. It believes in the tariff as the 
basis of national life ; it believes in a Colonial Empire as part of 
the full development of a people, for it has always been the great 
instrument of Imperial expansion ; it believes in the doctrine of the 
national interest, because it has always been both practical and 
patriotic. It also believes in the elevation of the condition of the 
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people, and is consequently most firmly opposed to those low con- 
ditions of life abroad which enable foreign and sweated goods to 
take the livelihood from our own workers. Furthermore, the firm- 
ness of the Unionist party on questions of defence makes it certain 
that no negotiations with Germany will lead it into the one error 
which would certainly prove fatal to those negotiations—the re- 
laxation of our naval and military preparations, or an attempt to 
deal with Germany on those lines. 

I believe that a Unionist Government might effect, on the lines 
that I have indicated, a settlement which would solve European 
difficulties for a quarter of a century, and would follow, in fact, 
as the logical outcome of our national and Imperial development. 

British diplomatic relations were in former days guided and 
determined by other than economic interests. Our policy was in 
the last resort framed with an eye to Colonial expansion, or to 
maintaining the security of our Empire and the markets we 
monopolised. These elements in determining our foreign policy 
have now almost disappeared. No longer does expansion or aggres- 
sion govern our policy. No longer can we attempt to monopolise 
our Colonial markets. The administration of our Colonies has now 
passed into the hands of Parliaments responsible only to the people 
who elect them, or if governed from home, they are administered 
solely in the interests of those countries. There has thus been a 
lessening of the Imperial basis of our foreign policy, which was 
only remotely economic, and a simultaneous rise of interests which 
are primarily and almost exclusively economic. 

Hence our foreign policy is likely to be influenced more and 
more by economic forces in future. We are urged to this conclu- 
sion the moment we realise the dislocation to British industry 
resulting from a war with, say, Germany. Our own annual trade 
with that country now approaches a total of 100,000,0001. sterling. 
The effect on our commerce, factories, and credit if this enormous 
trade were threatened with even temporary disruption—indeed, the 
devastating nature of these consequences—can never be far re- 
moved from the minds of our Foreign Minister or our Ambassador. 

It may frequently happen in the future that the full realisation 
of this fact alone must avert war and turn an ultimatum into a 
compromise. For after all are not foreign countries equally con- 
cerned to permit no interruption in the smooth course of their trade 
with us? 

It is more true to-day than ever before in the world’s history 
that our foreign policy is and must be determined by our economic 
interests, and these in turn must be measured by our trade in- 
terests. We who have concerned ourselves during recent years 
with the tariff problem -have noticed that in neutral markets the 
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prestige and influence of diplomatic representatives at the Chan- 
celleries of foreign nations have grown or diminished in proportion 
to the trade interests they represent. We have noticed this ten- 
dency, and by our policy have suggested an effective remedy. 
Treaties of commerce with foreign countries would be as effective 
in cementing friendships as formal treaties of alliance. 

The Imperial policy of the Unionist party would do even more : 
it would enhance British diplomatic prestige, and our Foreign 
Minister, supposing he represented our Imperial economic in- 
terests, must necessarily exercise greater power and influence. In 
the case of Germany alone our trade interests of 94,000,000I. 
sterling would be at once increased to an Imperial interest measured 
by 156,000,000/. sterling, and must accentuate the advantage to 
both Empires of developing and increasing their friendly 
relations. 

Of course, if German motives and intentions are of the character 

believed by many distinguished Englishmen, no accommodation 
is possible. But in that case let us have the situation in all its 
‘reality, and at once. If proper overtures are rejected, we can pre- 
pare for an alternative procedure. But no policy is more dangerous 
than that of drift, which not unfrequently leads to rash and impul- 
sive action, so often mistaken for courage. We have no more 
striking illustration of this policy of drift than the statement, 
uttered almost with pride, of the Foreign Secretary, that we have 
no military alliance with France. 

Never again ought this country to find itself in the position of 
last year, brought to the verge of war when a great Labour crisis 
was at its height. 

We might well ask the question, Was the Government, was 
this country and India, were our oversea Dominions sufficiently 
informed of the situation and prepared for the probability of a total 
collapse of credit arrangements in this country on a declaration of 
war? What was the position of our gold reserves? Were our coal 
supplies safeguarded? Were our food supplies adequately secured ? 
Could we land an expeditionary force on the Continent without 
relying on the Reserve of a National Service Army? Would France 
enter into engagements with us without the support of such an 
army ? 

To all these questions, which must perturb the mind of any 
intelligent Englishman, the Government would have found 
difficulty in providing reassuring answers. 

I am sufficiently optimistic to believe that a Unionist ministry 
will either come to terms with Germany or consolidate a real 
alliance of all who fear her ambitions. The interests of the two 
nations are not in reality in conflict. We possess all the territory 
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and the population that we desire. Our efforts must be directed 
during the present generation to developing the resources in men 
and material and character which we have neglected too long. 
Germany, on the other hand, has developed her existing resources 
to the uttermost and is looking for a new field for her energies. 
Again I ask, whether between these very different interests 
may not a way of accommodation be found? 
C. 8. GOLDMAN. 











THE TRUE STORY OF THE MOROCCO 
NEGOTIATIONS 


In a paper published in the November issue of this Review I 
submitted that the time had come when Englishmen, whatever 
their views on ordinary questions of political controversy might 
be, should ask themselves in all soberness where the entente with 
France was leading us. That month, as it transpired, was to 
witness a perfect avalanche of revelations directly bearing upon 
the query. Under their weight public opinion was momentarily 
staggered. At the end of the month a distinguished and skilled 
physician administered a sedative with soothing effect. English- 
men are now being told, although the cause of their disquiet has 
become singularly aggravated, that they should forget all about 
these revelations. They are counselled to imitate the custom 
which legend attributes to the ostrich ; to bury the events of the 
past six months in decent oblivion; write Finis over the part 
played by British diplomacy in the Franco-German quarrel over 
Morocco, and thank the Almighty that their relations with foreign 
Powers are in the hands of calm, cool, collected; thoroughly well- 
informed, clear-sighted men of affairs. 

In the face of information now publicly accessible, this advice 
could only be followed by a nation which had ceased to think 
for itself and had parted with its political sanity. For December 
and January have also brought their revelations, and a careful 
study of the whole crop discloses, inter alia, that those who con- 
trol the nation’s foreign policy have displayed neither calmness nor 
coolness, still less that they have exhibited ordinary foresight such 
as an average individual would extend to his own business con- 
cerns ; that they have been incapable of appreciating themselves, 
and getting others to appreciate, the value of Britain’s friendship 
to third parties ; that they have given to agreements signed with 
certain Powers an interpretation warranted neither by their texts 
nor by any sort of national authorisation; and that they were 
prepared to involve the people of this country in all the immeasur- 
able consequences of a great war on the strength of that unsanc- 
tioned interpretation. Passing from the general to the particular, 
an examination of the cards—British, French, German, Spanish— 
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now placed upon the table proves most clearly that the funda- 
mental reason explanatory of the attitude of the British Cabinet 
towards Germany in the crucial month of last July, as com- 
municated to the House of Commons by the Foreign Secretary 
on November 27—viz. that the German Government was 
planning a partition of Morocco between Germany, France, and 
Spain from which arrangement Britain was to be excluded, bore 
no relation to facts. This, I venture to believe, will be made 
good out of the mouths of our French friends themselvés in the 
course of this article. 

Now the attitude adopted by the British.Cabinet at that 
moment is admittedly the governing factor in our relations with 
Germany to-day. It is equally certain that the common-sense in 
the nation declines, to use Mr. Bonar Law’s phraseology, to 
believe in the inevitableness of war with Germany, and most 
emphatically does not desire such a war; is indisposed to weaken 
its defences by a single item so long as there is danger of it ; is 
prepared to make any further sacrifices that may be required of it 
to maintain its unquestionable superiority on the high seas ; would 
strike with all its giant strength if attacked; but is not in the 
least inclined to pull the chestnuts out of the fire and burn its 
fingers for someone élse’s benefit. Public feeling is becoming 
more and more persuaded that a better feeling with Germany 
would be possible if only it could get down to bedrock. It is 
somewhat puzzled and uncomfortable. It wants facts. It echoes 
Lord Selborne’s demand for facts. It takes the measure of the 
German jingoes just as it does of its own—of the men on both 
sides of the North Sea who indulge in the criminal task of dis- 
tilling venom, piling up suspicions, distorting history, and creating 
an atmosphere which makes for war. But it is not so foolish 
as to suppose that German public sentiment in the mass, including 
elements that have long worked for an improvement in relations, 
can suddenly become hostile—and this is the phenomenon with 
which public opinion here has to reckon—out of sheer ‘ cussed- 
ness.” Somewhere, somehow, some gigantic misunderstanding 
must have arisen, some malign influence must be at work. Asa 
people Germans are level-headed, trade has become their domin- 
ating passion ; we are their best customers. Why, if the Franco- 
German agreement is, in the opinion of many Germans, more 
favourable to France than to Germany should German opinion, 
now that it is concluded, respect the French as hard bargainers 
and view us with angry eyes? Why, if Russia, with whom we 
have an understanding, can come to a business arrangement with 
Germany, should the fact that seven years ago we settled various 
outstanding disputes with France and established cordial relations 
with that’ country, debar us from arriving at a business under- 
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standing with Germany? Where, in any part of the world, are 
we suffering from Germany’s action? Per contra, where have we 
stood in Germany’s way? What have we done to earn this sudden 
enmity, when only last May the formation of an Anglo-German 
Friendship Society, supported by men of eminence representing 
every phase of political and religious thought, seemed to presage 
the emergence of both peoples from the unhealthy atmosphere of 
mutual recrimination and suspicion in which both had for several 
years been plunged? Well, we can only attempt an answer to 
these questions by contemplating honestly in their nakedness of 
detail the events of the past few months and the events leading 
up to them ; by forcing ourselves to look at the facts. 

Briefly—I shall make the assertion good—a study of the facts 
reveals beyond possibility of doubt two things of vital moment 
to the nation. First that the Anglo-French ‘ Declaration’ of 
April 1904, which was an understanding strictly limited in scope, 
affecting specific causes of dispute between ourselves and France, 
has been converted by a Liberal Ministry into something entirely 
different from that which its text, both the public and the lately 
issued private text, proclaims; into something entirely different 
from that which the Foreign Secretary in the Unionist Ministry 
responsible for negotiating it declares its purport to have been. 
As tested by the Morocco affair, it has been transformed into an 
arrangement under which a British Foreign Secretary has under-” 
taken to make the French case, in an interest purely French, 
his own; and consequently, but without its consent, that of 
the nation. It has become at once the justification and the 
excuse for a policy which was prepared last summer to contemplate 
war with Germany ; nominally on the ground of a suspicion which 
I shall show to have been altogether unfounded, that Germany 
was seeking to acquire a territorial position in Morocco ; in reality, 
as I shall prove, over the precise acreage of equatorial African 
jungle which France was willing to cede to Germany in exchange 
for a French protectorate over Morocco. There is, as Admiral 
Fremantle remarks in the United Service Magazine for January, 
‘no secret’ that a Liberal Ministry had actually determined to 
go to the extremest lengths in assisting France—or rather, the 
more intractable and jingo elements in that country—to reap the 
fullest advantage from the violation of an international Act to 
which Great Britain was a signatory party, and that the people of 
this country narrowly escaped suffering the consequences of that 
monumental folly. The people of this country are to-day con- 
fronted with the situation that, without their knowledge or 
consent, they have become enmeshed in a sort of military con- 
vention binding them to uphold the actions of ephemeral French 
Governments, here to-day, gone and forgotten to-morrow ;_s0 
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irresponsible that—as the disclosures before the French Sena- 
terial Commission record—Foreign Ministers initiate negotiations 
without consulting their colleagues, Prime Ministers act likewise, 
French ambassadors abroad are bewildered by contradictory 
instructions, secret engagements are entered into by this or that 
member of the Cabinet on his own initiative, not only without 
the knowledge of the French Chamber, but outside the ken of 
his fellow-members ; so badly served that their foreign department 
is admittedly honeycombed with intrigues and rival factions, the 
most confidential documents frequently communicated to favoured 
journalists, the most extraordinary ‘ combinations ’ resorted to in 
interests often personal and sometimes venal. It has come to 
this—that the British people must turn to the columns of a 
Parisian journal, whose foreign editor appears to use successive 
Ministries as he lists, in order to be informed of the nature of 
their national commitments. Thus it was to Le Temps that the 
British people were indebted for their acquaintance with the 
secret clauses of the 1904 ‘ Declaration.’ It was to Le Matin that 
the British people were indebted for their knowledge that France 
had, seven years ago, with the concurrence of the Foreign Office, 
arranged for a partition of Morocco with Spain at the very time 
that M. Delcassé was solemnly assuring Europe, and the Sultan, 
of French disinterestedness—a fact, only known two months ago, 
which should induce Englishmen who have not lost all sense of 
fair play to revolutionise their judgment of German Moroccan 
policy in 1905. It isagain Le Temps which in its issue of the 30th 
of November informs them, inter alia, that in 1905, in 1908, and 
again in 1911 the military liabilities [‘ engagements ’] of Britain 
and France led to combined action being prepared by the respective 
Headquarters Staffs. 

Now if there is one thing which stands out with crystal 
clearness it is that this unwarranted transmutation of the 1904 
‘ Declaration ’ involves us, and must continue to involve us 
while it is tolerated, in a condition of perpetual antagonism with 
Germany, accompanied by recurrent panics as unworthy of our 
greatness as they are inimical to the normal march of our 
material affairs. To speak of a rapprochement with Germany 
while these unauthorised liabilities remain unchallenged by the 
nation is useless. That is the dominating factor in the situation. 
It appears to have been steadily burked in the Parliamentary 
discussions of December. And yet we are sacrificing everything 
to it, shedding attributes which British statesmen of far higher 
calibre than this generation has produced regarded as inseparable 
from the national greatness, pitching our moral cargoes overboard 
and neglecting our commercial interests. How potent this 
factor has become in confusing plain issues and turning general 
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principles topsy-turvy is but too apparent. Englishmen used 
to pride themselves above all other nations in keeping faith. 
‘An Englishman’s word is as good as his bond’ was, and was 
considered to be, a national asset. One need not necessarily 
be a ‘crank,’ a ‘ fanatic,’ or a friend of every country but one’s 
own to experience a shock of mingled alarm and shame at the 
way in which reminders of this erstwhile boast are contemptu- 
ously dismissed nowadays as food fit only for sentimentalists and 
fools. There must be something seriously wrong with our rulers 
when the latter wave aside with a few perfunctory words such 
solemn obligations as we undertook towards Persia and Morocco. 
The airy mauner in which the Act of Algeciras has been elbowed 
out of the Morocco controversy is astounding. If our adherence 
to the Act of Algeciras in 1906, with its announced object of 
assisting the Shereefian Government to bring about certain 
reforms, ‘ based upon the sovereignty and independence of H.M. 
the Sultan and the integrity of his dominions,’ was inconsistent 
with our previous commitments towards France, why did we 
adhere toit? Why did we sign an Act—constituting in effect the 
Public Law of Europe in relation to Morocco—which laid down 
that if the provisions of antecedent treaties, conventions, and 
agreements between the signatory Powers and Morocco conflicted 
with the stipulations of the Act, the latter should prevail, if we 
did not see our way clear to uphold the Act? Having done so, 
we not only raised no protest when the French started the process 
of tearing up the Act, but we supported them. That attitude is 
defended on the ground of ‘ honour,’ of our obligations contracted 
towards France by our ‘ Declaration’ of two years before, in 
which we agreed to disinterest ourselves in Morocco so far as that 
Power was concerned, in exchange for substantial advantages else- 
where. But what an astonishing perversion of the word such an 
argument involves! Our disinterestedness in any selfish sense 
affirmed in 1904 was undoubtedly confirmed in 1906, but upon it 
had been grafted a joint responsibility with France to preserve 
the independence and integrity of Morocco. In short, while in 
the ‘ Declaration ’ of 1904 we abandoned our traditional policy of 
an independent Morocco for which British diplomacy had worked, 
with German support, for many years, the Act of 1906 bound us 
to uphold the independence of Morocco. After Algeciras our 
‘honour ’ was primarily concerned in honouring our own signature 
at the foot of the Act. If it is a question of honour, British honour 
lay in the direction of helping the rulers of a people declared by 
us to be independent, whose only crime was their weakness (as it 
is that of the Persians), and who, after leavening the  Occident 
with their intelligence and their civilisation, had fallen upon evil 
days. In thus interpreting our national honour we should, 
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moreover, have been acting in accord with the repeated declara- 
tions of French statesmen, who over and over again denied with the 
most solemn asseverations that they entertained any notion of in- 
fringing the integrity of Morocco. Honour is the very worst ground 
which the apologists for the attitude of the British Foreign Office 
could possibly have selected. Let us call it expediency, or infatua- 
tion, or, if we will persist in calling an extreme narrowness of 
outlook genius, the highest concept of political sagacity ; but in 
common decency let us leave the word honour out of the discussion, 
whether in application to ourselves or France or Spain or Ger- 
many, alike responsible in varying degrees for a Treaty cynically 
disregarded. 

But this peculiar interpretation of British honour is not more 
striking than the subordination of the national interest to the 
supposed interests of Republican France. I assume that no sane 
man is prepared to urge that the national interest would not 
have been better served by French designs in Morocco being 
consummated—presupposing the inevitableness sooner or later of 
their accomplishment—without giving rise to a dangerous state 
of tension with Germany, in which we could hardly avoid being 
involved. On that assumption did not ordinary prudence suggest 
@ totally different line than that actually followed between the 
bombardment of Casablanca and the occupation of Fez? Since 
we were apparently determined, despite the Act of Algeciras, to 
throw the mantle of our protecting aegis over the Comité du 
Maroc, over the Etiennes, the Tardieus, and the rest who made 
the affaire Marocaine, we might at least have stipulated for some 
share in calling the tune, instead of giving carte blanche and 
reaping dead sea fruit. It was surely infantile to imagine that 
Germany was any more likely in 1911 than she was in 1904-05 
to agree to France securing Morocco without positive guarantees 
as to the open door, and without paying her bill of compensation 
even as France had found it necessary fo pay the British, Spanish, 
and Italian bills. To Britain, relief in Egypt; to Spain, almost 
the entire northern and part of the Atlantic coasts of Morocco, 
with a goodly slice of hinterland thrown in ; to Italy, a free hand 
in Tripoli; to Germany—nothing! That was clearly impossible. 
The national interest imperatively demanded that the mistake 
committed in 1904, the mistake primarily due to M. Delcassé’s 
obstinacy—that of leaving Germany out in the cold, treating her 
as a negligible quantity (a volte face, as I showed in my last 
article, from the Delcassé policy of 1901)—should not be repeated. 
It was not as though the character of the men and the school 
desirous of perpetuating the anti-German policy of the past was 
not known tous. We knew its irresponsibility, its dangerous and 
heady jingoism, only too well. The men who wished to confront 
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Germany with the accomplished fact in Morocco, so that no 
further Conference save one based upon that accomplished fact— 
and thus useless from the German point of view—would be enter- 
tained, were the men who had engineered Fashoda and, but for 
their miscalculations and the ability of the British representative 
at Addis-Abeba, would have succeeded in supporting Marchand 
with an army of Abyssinians. They were the men who nearly 
precipitated an Anglo-French conflict on the banks of the Niger 
and the Mekong, as well as on the Nile. We had suffered from 
their unscrupulousness and the occult influences they enjoy over 
the French Foreign and Colonial Departments for a very long 
time ; indeed, we are stil] suffering. Ordinary foresight dictated 
by experience required that the British Foreign Office should not 
permit the national interest entrusted to its charge to be used 
as a cat’s-paw against Germany. Patriotic and clear-sighted 
Frenchmen not a few saw clearly that a perpetuation of the 1904 
policy of ostracising Germany could only be followed at the certain 
risk of a rupture. M. Francis de Préssensé and others of his 
school uttered warning after warning. The feeling even found 
expression in the heart of the French Colonial party itself at 
the important ‘ Congress’ relating to North Africa held in Paris 
in October 1908, M. Réné Millet, for example, saying openly that : 
‘If Germany is to leave us in peace in Morocco, we must offer 
her satisfaction elsewhere.’ We could and should have made it 
absolutely clear between the end of 1907 and the end of 1909, 
that we considered it essential to a peaceful and final settlement 
of the Morocco problem that France should not prolong a question- 
able situation without coming to definite terms with Germany. 
But if such an attitude were called for then, how much more 
was it needed during the months which preceded the march to 
Fez? British friendship was the pivot upon which everything 
turned in Paris. Does any responsible person in this country 
really believe that the Fez expedition, and the events leading up 
to and preparing it, would have been undertaken if the French 
had not been assured of British support? On that support we 
were in a position to put a price, since our grant of it made us 
accessories to the destruction of the Act of Algeciras. The 
national interest demanded that we should have done so; and 
that price should have been a definite understanding between 
Paris and Berlin on the basis of compensation to Germany for 
the crowning step which was to convert Morocco into ‘ another 
France,’ as the French Minister of War made rather tactless 
haste to proclaim immediately after the signature of the Franco- 
German convention of last November. Here again our diplo- 
macy should have known—if it was accurately advised by our 
French friends must, indeed, have known—that the permanent 
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occupation of Fez by General Moinier’s army would be regarded by 
Germany as a re-opening of the whole Moroccan question. The 
evidence is conclusive. Yet Sir Edward Grey told the House of 
Commons on the 27th of Novernber that Germany did not * pro- 
test,’ thereby allowing it to be inferred that her subsequent action 
in sending the Panther to Agadir did not arise from France's occu- 
pation of the capital, so far as any preiiminary warning on her part 
was concerned. It is painful to have to write it, but either this 
was hair-splitting or it was due to one of those lapses of memory 
on vital issues which have been a conspicuous feature of the 
Foreign Secretary’s handling of the Congo and Persian questions. 
We were aware, of course, three weeks before Sir Edward Grey 
made that statement that the German Government had formulated 
‘ explicit reservation,’ and had announced beforehand its ‘ liberty 
of action’ if the French troops stayed in Fez—but that was a 
German version, and so was passed over lightly. How emphatic 
and repeated were the German warnings to France the examina- 
tion of the French Foreign Minister before the Senatorial Com- 
mission has disclosed : 


During to-day’s (26th of December) cross-examination of M. de Selves— 
runs the authorised account of these proceedings—it was ascertained that 
in preliminary conversations between the German Foreign Secretary and 
the French ambassador in Berlin with regard to the French occupation, 
first of Rabat and then of Fez, Herr von Kiderlen Waechter made repeated 
and definite reservations as to the eventual attitude of Germany in case 
the occupation were prolonged. As regards the French march to Fez, Herr 
von Kiderlen Waechter had from the outset insisted that this step would 
become inevitable after the advance to Rabat. To this suggestion M. 
Cambon at first demurred, but in the face of subsequent events he was 
compelled to admit its accuracy. Herr von Kiderlen Waechter then urged 
that if the French went to Fez they would remain there. M. Cambon again 
demurred, but Herr von Kiderlen Waechter replied that an evacuation in 
the circumstances would be unprecedented. M. Cambon ultimately 
admitted the possibility of the occupation of Fez, whereupon Herr von 
Kiderlen Waechter replied that in that case Germany would resume complete 
liberty of action as regards Morocco. 


And, in the face of this, British diplomacy has persistently 
accused the German Government of having re-opened the Morocco 
question in sending a gunboat to Agadir! An astounding story, 
in truth! When will the bandages fall from the eyes of the 
British public, one wonders. What millions already spent in war 
preparations, what millions yet to be expended, would not have 
been saved the peoples of Britain, France, and Germany if British 
diplomacy had been conscious of its power and its responsibilities 
and, above all, its opportunities ! 

But if the national interest in the period Casablanca-Fez was 
so thoughtlessly made ancillary to the anti-German tendencies of 
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French Colonial jingoes, against whom several members of the. 
cabinets which succeeded one another so rapidly after M. Briand’s 
fall struggled in vain, what can one say of subsequent manifesta- 
tions similar in character? The average man has been so deluged 
with official printed matter on the whole subject that it is not 
to be wondered at if he gives up the task of attempting to see 
daylight throughout the mass. But how remarkable it is that only 
one member of the British Parliament who took part in the recent 
debates should have put his finger upon the real operating cause 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s famous speech, the point de départ for that 
explosion of German feeling which in all certainty will cost the 
British taxpayer many millions sterling. And yet we cannot 
begin to understand the German view; we can take no stock 
- of our bearings for the future of our relations with Germany, 
which all but a few wild men agree it is in the national interest 
should improve, unless we grasp the key to that speech and the 
state of mind and atmosphere which produced it. There is no 
excuse for not doing so now, because the speech delivered by 
the French Foreign Minister on the 15th of December and the 
proceedings of the French Senatorial Commission have provided 
” the links which were still needed to reconstruct the story. 

On the 1st of July the German Ambassador informed Sir 
Arthur Nicholson (in Sir Edward Grey’s absence) that his Govern- 
ment had ordered a war vessel to Agadir, an open roadstead on 
the south-western coast of Morocco—a coast, always dangerous, 
upon which the Atlantic rolls its mighty billows for ever and 
ever, breaking in long lines of angry surf, a coast thrashed from 
May to November with almost uninterrupted storms, making 
access often utterly impossible ; a coast whose dreary monotony 
as you coast along outside its white-flecked fringe is only relieved 
by the marvellous effects of refracted light, which convert the 
tongues of foam running up the low mud cliffs into shimmering 
cascades of opalescence and transform the distant sand dunes into 
enchanted castles of roseate beauty. Agadir itself is a spot 
accurately if disrespectfully described as a ‘ mud-hole,’ requiring 
as many millions to convert into a naval base ‘as it would take 
to turn the beach, say, at Brighton to a similar purpose.” The 
Ambassador explained as the chief cause for this action the 
necessity of safeguarding the-interests of German nationals and 
German property.’ He also stated that the proceedings of France, 


* «The Germans hold more land in Morocco paid for in cash than all other 
nations combined, and without massacre or pillage, they have established indus- 
tries and performed genuine pacific penetration.’ Light for John Bull on the 
Morocco Question, by Charles Rosher. (London : Hendersons, 66, Charing Cross 
Road.) ‘German trade is establishing itself everywhere. M. Marchant at 
the North African Congress, Paris, October 1908. 
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especially since the occupation of Fez, were such that the Algeciras 
Act had become illusory; that it might be difficult under the 
circumstances (of the occupation of Fez, &c.) for France to return 
to the status quo ante—i.e. the status quo of the Act of Algeciras 
—and that the German Government was prepared to discuss with 
France the means of arriving at a definite understanding with 
that Power, ‘compatible with the interests of other signatory 
Powers.’ On the 3rd of July Sir Edward Grey sent for the 
German Ambassador and informed him that the despatch of the 
vessel to Agadir was a ‘ serious and important’ * step, and would 
be considered by the British Cabinet. Sir Edward Grey has told 
us what was the effect upon his mind of the German communica- 
tion. Briefly it amounted to this : He feared that Germany con- 
templated negotiating a solution of the Morocco question, probably 
in the form of a partition with France and Spain, from which © 
Britain was to be excluded. That view he doubtless impressed 
upon the Cabinet, because on the 4th of July he again sent for 
the German Ambassador and told him that ‘a new situation had 
been created ’ by Germany’s action, and that Great Britain ‘ could 
not recognise any new arrangement which might be come to’ 
outside her. That view evidently continued to linger at the 
Foreign Office, for on the 12th of July—between which date and 
the preceding 4th no communication had passed between the two 
Governments—the British Ambassador at Berlin referred to the 
subject in a conversation with the German Foreign Minister to 
the effect that ‘there had been at one time some mention of a 
conversation @ trois between Germany, France, and Spain, the 
inference being that we were to be excluded from it.’* In reply, 
the German Foreign Minister told our Ambassador to inform his 
Government that ‘ there had never been such an idea ’ *—this ‘ as 
an official statement of the German Government.’ * 

Hence from the 3rd of July to the 12th of July the Foreign 
Office suspected Germany of an intention to negotiate a final 
solution of the Morocco problem, on the lines possibly of a 
partition with France and Spain, from which solution, possibly 
partition, Britain would be excluded. Such an intention was 
categorically denied by the German Government. It was an 
“hallucination.”* Be it noted in this connexion that Germany, 
in the convention she concluded with France in February 1909 


? Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons on 27th of November. 

? Sir Edward Grey in the House on 27th of November. The German 
Chancellor’s version in the Reichstag on 5th of December is substantially similar 
(Cd. 5994). 

* Sir Edward Grey, id. ® The German Chancellor, id. 

* German Foreign Minister’s statement to the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag, 17th of November (Cd. 5992). 
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and published to the world, had expressly repudiated any other 
than ‘ economic’ interests in Morocco.’ 

Now let us turn to the speech of the French Foreign Minister, 
M. de Selves, on the 15th of December, recalling, what it is of 
moment to bear in mind, Sir Edward Grey’s statement that ‘ the 
French Government consulted us at every point where it seemed 
at all likely that British interests might be affected—most loyally 
at every point.’* M. de Selves’s speech, afterwards corroborated 
afresh by the proceedings in the French Senate, furnishes a com- 
plete confirmation of the truth of Germany’s repudiation of Sir 
Edward Grey’s suspicions. Those suspicions were ‘ hallucina- 
tions.’ What are the three points of capital importance in 
M. de Selves’s speech, reinforced by the examination of sundry 
Foreign Ministers by the Senatorial Committee? First, that the 
French negotiations with Germany, which had lasted inter- 
mittently all through 1910, assumed a precise form when the 
expedition to Fez was decided upon. In the German view this 
step ‘ profoundly modified ’ both the Algeciras Act and the Franco- 
German convention of February 1909 (whereby France had 
declared herself ‘ wholly attached to the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of the Shereefian Empire’ !). 
Secondly, and this is of the utmost importance, that the ‘ first 
word’ (la premiére parole)* uttered by the German Foreign 
Minister had consisted in admitting the principle of a French 
protectorate over Morocco,’® and that this assurance had been 
repeated immediately after the despatch of the Panther to Agadir 
in words equally emphatic," but accompanied by a demand for 
compensation, seeing that France had compensated Britain, Spain, 
and Italy. Indeed, the ‘ compensating’ principle would appear, 
from the discussion before the Senatorial Committee, to have 
been spontaneously agreed to by the French Ambassador at Berlin. 
Thirdly, that the idea of Spain coming into the negotiations would, 
in the view of the French Government, have been contrary to 
French interests, and had never been contemplated. Could there 
be more emphatic testimony to the baselessness of Foreign-Office 
suspicions that Germany meditated a partition of Morocco with 
France and Spain, or was desirous of conducting a conversation 
a trois to the detriment of British interests? When our French 
partners themselves assert that far from meditating any such thing, 
Germany conceded from the very outset the principle of a French 

" L’accord Franco-Allemand, etc. 

* Sir Edward Grey (Cd. 5994). 

® From the verbatim report. 

*° “Le Maroc vous !|’aurez. Installez y votre protectorat, libelles vous méme 
l'accord qui doit en déterminer les précisions,’ id. 

u *L’ Allemagne nous a dit; Soit! nous acceptons. Prenez le Maroc, installez 
y votre protectorat.’ 
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protectorate over Morocco, how can the attitude of the Foreign 
Office be explained? How in particular can we reconcile that 
attitude, the hugging of these suspicions, with Sir Edward Grey's 
statement that the French Government had kept him informed 
‘ at every point ’ in the negotiations? ** Do not the German Chan- 
cellor’s words, ‘that it must not be mistrust which guides the 
pencil’ on the slate, if Anglo-German relations are to improve, 
appear reasonable in the face of this revelation? Does not M. de 
Selves’s speech suggest that those who assert the existence in, or 
in connexion with, the Foreign Office, of influences opposed to that 
improvement are not quite the ‘fanatics’ and the ‘cranks’ 
denounced by certain wiseacres in Fleet Street and elsewhere? 

Let us resume the narrative, for we now approach the crux 
of the whole sorry business, the Lloyd George speech and its 
explanation. The 12th of July closed with a flat denial on the part 
of Germany of suspicions now seen to have been entirely without 
foundation. A week passes. Suddenly the scene shifts from 
Morocco to the Congo—that plague spot of contemporary history. 
A bomb explodes, what may be termed the compensation bomb, 
and the calmness and coolness which are supposed to reign in 
Downing Street disappear in a dangerous attack of nerves. Its 
bursting was eminently calculated to strengthen the diplomatic 
hand of France and to weaken that of Germany. The Times 
of the 20th of July announces that Germany has ‘demanded ’ from 
France the cession of that portion of the Congo comprised between 
the coast and the Sangha river (about one third of the ‘ French 
Congo’ or ‘ French equatorial Africa’ as it is now termed). The 
German ‘demand’ bears all the appearance of a virtual ulti- 
matum. It is accompanied by a leading article, of which the 
following is the crucial passage : 

German statesmen, as our Paris correspondent says, must know perfectly 
well that no French Government could for a moment entertain them (the 
demands). They must know equally well that no British Government could 
consent to suffer so great a change to be made in the distribution of power 
in Africa, even were a French Government to be found feeble enough to 
sanction it.?* 


At this stage we may pause for a moment to consider whether 
the German ‘demands ’ were couched in such a vein as to amount 
to anything in the nature of an ultimatum. The account given by 
M. de Selves does not bear out that view, and there is really no 
evidence whatever—and not a little evidence to the contrary—that 
Germany ever desired to push to a rupture with France. The 

2 Confirmed by M. de Selves, id. 
1 The Times also stated that Germany had demanded the transfer to her 
of France’s right of ‘ pre-emption’ to the Congo State, but Sir Edward Grey 


did not mention the allegation in his speech, and M. de Selves does not state that 
Germany made this demand in his. 
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examination of M. Cruppi, French Foreign Minister in the Monis 
Cabinet (in office at the time of the Fez expedition), by the Sena- 
torial Committee, shows that, in June, compensation in the 
French Congo was being discussed by the French Ambassador at 
Berlin with the German Foreign Minister. The only question was 
how much of the French Congo and what part of it was to be 
ceded. That German desires first bore upon the particular part of 
the French Congo indicated in The Times’ map is probably true. 
In the opening encounter of most negotiations the man who wants 
asks more than he expects to receive ; the man who stands to give 
does not state the maximum he is prepared to concede. Germany 
is, doubtless, a hard bargainer. Her ‘demand’ was presumably 
in the nature of a first feeler. Moreover it was accompanied by 
offers—offers to cede German territory in West Africa to France 
by way of exchange. The Times did not mention this. But the 
French Foreign Minister is explicit : 

M. Cambon, looking at a map with M. Kiderlen Waechter, the Secretary 

of State, said to him: ‘‘ Very well, we can arrive at some exchanges. We 
will abandon you Togoland, we will give you territorial concessions in the 
Upper Cameroon. But this is what we ask, etc.”’ ** 
The picture of these two elderly gentlemen bending their heads 
and waving their respective forefingers over the map of Africa is 
very different from the pistol-to-your-forehead, stand-and-deliver, 
Claude-Duval sort of thing portrayed for the edification of the 
British public in The Times. As a mattter of fact the bargaining 
has ended in Germany obtaining a little less than one-fifth 
instead of one-third the French Congo, and giving a small fraction 
of the Cameroons instead of Togoland and the whole of German 
Bornu (Upper Cameroons). And the British Government, not 
even directly concerned, was prepared to stake a war on it! 

The day after the appearance of The Times announcement 
Sir Edward Grey sent for the German Ambassador—i.e. on the 
21st of July. He said, he ‘ had been made anxious by the news 
which appeared the day before as to the demands which the 
German Government had made on the French Government.’ 
Those demands, he went on to remark, ‘ it was obviously im- 
possible for the French Government to concede.’ The negotia- 
tions might break down. ‘ According to native rumours,’ the 
Germans were landing and negotiating with the tribes round 
Agadir,’* and if the negotiations came to nothing Britain would 


* * Voici ce que nous demandons.’ But demander means to ‘ask’ rather 
than to ‘demand.’ If the Germans had meant ‘ demand ’ in the sense attributed 
to them, the sentence would have read, ‘ Voici ce que nous RECLAMONS,’ or ‘ Voici 
ce qu'il nous faut.’ 

** The rumours were untrue. They do not appear to have been credited in 
France, ‘ Mais il nous est apparu, d’aprés nos renseignements, que si |’ Alle- 
magne envoyait un bateau & Agadir, elle n’avait pas l’intention d’y opérer un 
débarquement.’ M. de Selves, id. 
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have to ‘ become a party to a discussion of the matter.’ In giving 
an account of this conversation to the House, Sir Edward Grey 
made it clear that he was still labouring under what the French 
Foreign Minister has conclusively demonstrated to have been an 
‘hallucination,’ viz.—that Germany was meditating a partition 
of Morocco, and that assuming the failure of the projected Congo 
compensation settlement, the negotiations would be forced back 
‘upon something in the nature of a partition of Morocco ’—that 
is to say, really, the acquisition by Germany of a portion of 
Morocco, because France and Spain had, with the knowledge of 
the Foreign Office, already partitioned Morocco between them by 
the secret Franeo-Spanish Convention of October 1904. Without 
giving the German Ambassador time to communicate with his 
Government, Sir Edward Grey saw the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Lloyd George, and the same evening, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a speech at the Mansion House, in the course 
of which he said : 

But if a situation were forced upon us in which peace could only he 
preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has 
won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be 
treated where her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of no account 
in the Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that price 
would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure. 


The purport of those words was unmistakable. The Times 
punctuated them the next morning : ‘Mr. Lloyd George on British 
prestige ’ : ‘ Significant reference by Mr. Lloyd George’: ‘ Firm 
British attitude.’ Such were the headings accentuated by a 
leader very similar in tone to that of July 20, entitled ‘ The Euro- 
pean Crisis,’ in which German policy was inter alia compared 
with the proceedings of ‘Dick Turpin.’ Taking their cue from 
The Times other papers followed, and the clamour of denuncia- 
tion became general. 

In the light of our present knowledge, a survey of the events 
of the 20th and the 21st of July induces a feeling of utter amaze- 
ment. British diplomacy had taken upon itself to interfere pro- 
vocatively on the side of France, not in pursuance of any British 
interest in Morocco which France might be supposed to be 
defending, not, indeed, in connexion with Morocco at all, but in 
order to reduce, at Germany’s expense, the bill which France had 
placed herself by her own acts in the position of having to pay. 
Whether the bill as originally presented constituted an over- 
charge or not, was not our affair. France was not a baby in arms. 
We had no call to play the part of wet nurse. In the very terri- 
tory which Germany asked for, British commercial interests had 
been treated with contumely and the Act of Berlin, which 
applied to the greater part of it, cynically disregarded to British 
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detriment. The Foreign Secretary had not even given himself 
the trouble to ascertain what we now know to have been the 
case from the French themselves, that Germany, in presenting a 
bill in one hand, had presented a credit note for rebate in the 
other, in the shape of a German dependency [one of the most 
flourishing and best administered in West Africa, as Miss Mary 
Gaunt has recently borne witness], and a substantial part of 
another. (Note that Sir Edward Grey, in defending his attitude 
before the House of Commons, made no allusion to this very 
important factor in the Franco-German bargaining.) The 
Foreign Secretary had adopted the ‘ Dick Turpin’ version of the 
compensation conversations; had afforded the German Govern- 
ment no opportunity of stating its case, for bear in mind 
that the Congo compensation question was never raised by the 
British Foreign Office before the 21st of July; and, saturated with 
the anti-German prejudices which permeate the minds of his 
advisers, had dictated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
utterance not, perhaps, very dignified in itself, and nicely calcu- 
lated, in view of all the circumstances, to produce that bitterness 
and resentment from which the whole European situation and 
our own interests in every part of the world almost are now suffer- 
ing. The 21st of July may have been a good day for the great 
manufacturers of war material. It was a bad day for the British 
taxpayer. On that day a policy of blind defence of French 
colonial interests—a policy which has no sanction in any arrange- 
ment or understanding or commitment known to the British 
people, a policy which the British people would reject unhesi- 
tatingly, if Britain possessed to-day public men of sufficient cour- 
age and independence to place its nature and its effects before 
them—touched high-water mark. God grant the nation may 
awake to its peril before folly and heedlessness, autocratic obstin- 
acy, lack of imagination and personal prejudices have swept it 
into the abyss of carnage and of suffering. We stand at the 
parting of the ways. 

It is useless to examine further the history of these proceed- 
ings. The increasing tension which followed, the war prepara- 
tions which ensued—for all this, and for whatever the sequel may 
be, we have to go back to those first three weeks of last July and 
the lack of foresight which preceded them. But what of the 
future? Fair words we have had in plenty. ‘ Words, words, 
words,’ they are worse than useless if the influences responsible 
for the episode of last July are to prevail, and if the national 
interest is to continue to be subordinated to factors in France 
which, in the name of France, are bringing upon that country 
the direst perils. Is it not time that we considered France a 
little less and Britain a little more? The attraction of personality 
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lends a picturesque touch to our national discussions. But it is 
sometimes apt to blunt plain issues. Among those who are driven 
to criticise adversely the policy identified with the present Foreign 
Secretary, there are probably none who do not respect and even 
admire the personal qualities of the man. They admire his 
detachment from selfish ambitions, his disinterestedness, his 
courageous obstinacy. They feel the sympathy of deepest respect 
for a tragedy which in some men’s lives lays a grasp of ice upon 
the soul. But pushed beyond reasonable limits sentiments of 
this kind become a danger to the State, and it is in the highest 
degree threatening to the national interest that they should be 
allowed to blind the public to the perilous paths the nation is being 
made to tread. The ‘ accept-my-policy-or-I-resign ’ attitude is 
incompatible with the requirements, the responsibilities, and the 
enormous stakes of a modern democratic commonwealth whose 
multifold interests place it at the mercy of those who direct its 
foreign policy, and whose future may be compromised for a genera- 
tion by prejudices, whether temperamental or other, in the 
management of its relations with foreign Powers. It is no longer 
possible for one particular department in the State to be entirely 
isolated from the national life ; to cut itself off completely from all 
contact with those deep-seated currents which, in the long run, 
govern the destinies of the peoples; to keep wholly out of touch 
with national sentiment save for an occasional and perfunctory 
debate in a congested House of Commons. 
A point has been reached in our relations with Germany when 
a change for the better must ensue or speedy war result. That 
war we have narrowly escaped in connexion with the transfer, 
in which we ourselves were not concerned, of a slice of Equatorial 
African forest, sparsely populated by primitive races and by a 
handful of fever-stricken white officials and rubber exploiters ; 
sombre, savage, primeval in the gloom of its great trees and 
matted creepers. Criminal absurdity could touch no lower depths. 
That risk must not be repeated. That war must not be ; will not 
be, if the nation rouses itself to a realisation of what has taken 
place. If those who govern our foreign policy have persuaded 
themselves of its inevitableness, the nation cannot afford the 
luxury of retaining them in power. They must give way to men 
without fixed ideas and prejudices, less haughtily indifferent to 
public feeling, and with a keener appreciation of the revolution in 
national interests which growth of population and the inter- 
national interlocking of industrial and commercial needs have 
wrought. 
The best minds in France are just now grappling with an 
identical problem as it affects the French people. They are 
giving us an example from which we may profit with advantage. 
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The course has been taken of appointing a Senatorial commission 
on non-party lines, composed of the leading and most experienced 
statesmen in the nation, to sift to the bottom the whole story of 
the Moroccan affair. Successive Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Secretaries who have been concerned in these transactions are 
hailed as witnesses and cross-examined. The substance of the 
investigation is given to the nation. The step is unprecedented. 
But so is the story to be dissected. From first to last, from 
M. Delcassé’s first secret negotiations with Spain in 1901 to the 
Anglo-French ‘ Declaration ’ of 1904, with its secret clauses, and 
M. Delcassé’s secret Convention with Spain in October 1904, 
signed with British concurrence, whereby Britain, France, and 
Spain combined in the unsuceessful attempt to exclude Germany 
from a position she had lawfully acquired, and whereby, without 
the knowledge of the French nation, France was dragged into the 
Morocco adventure, ignorant of the fact that virtually the entire 
Mediterranean littoral had, by the act of her Foreign Minister, 
passed from her possible control; through the whole gamut of 
the abortive negotiations over the French Congo conducted by 
the Briand and Monis Cabinets, the N’Goko Sangha scandal, the 
intrigues of the Tardieus and Etiennes, and so on ; the plots and 
counterplots woven by diplomatists in the process of strangling 
the Moors, who are now engaged, and presently will be on a much 
larger scale, in laying down their lives (and killing as many 
French and Spanish peasants as possible before they do) in the 
defence of their independence solemnly guaranteed by the 
Powers, are as inexpressibly revolting as they are utterly opposed 
to the interests of the peoples whose destinies are juggled with 
as though they were merely counters in the game. The sordid 
background of personal ambitions and financial manceuvres which 
lies behind it all accentuates, to those who know something of 
it, the disgust which honest men must experience as the 
narrative slowly unfolds. That the people of Britain, France, 

and Germany, perhaps of Austria, Russia, and Spain as well, were 
very nearly precipitated into murderous strife as the result thereof, 

is a greater incentive to the growth of really dangerous, because 
irresponsible and non-constructive elements in society than all the 
writings and appeals of which the supporters of conditions that 
can produce such a travesty of human government stand in so 
much dread. That the French liave been able to appreciate the 
gravity of the issues so far as they are concerned is a tribute to 
that genius for statecraft, and for something deeper than state- 
craft, which has manifested itself at critical periods throughout 
their history. It almost leads one to hope that a process of purifi- 
cation may be the ultimate outcome, which will purge French 
political life, and especially free the great Foreign and Colonial 
VoL. LXXI—No. 420 R 
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departments from unscrupulous financial intrigues, and the band 
of dangerous lobbyists, concession-mongers, and journalistes 
d'affaires whose power over successive ministries has attained in 
the last decade alarming proportions : a menace to the health and 
security of the French nation, and, assuredly, a menace to 
France’s friends. 

But have we nothing to investigate and to alter here at home 
in the face of these revelations of the past few months? Even in 
‘autocratic’ Germany, with its mistakes born of youth and 
realisation of prodigious industrial progress, the upshot of these 
events has been a strengthening, for the future, of the controlling 
power of the elected assembly of the nation over the foreign policy 
of the Empire. Are the British people alone to remain content 
with a system under which they can be led blindfold to the edge 
of the precipice of war with little, if any, greater knowledge of the 
direction in which they are stumbling, and why, than they would 
have possessed three hundred years ago? 


The above was written before the resignation, first of M. de 
Selves, then of the Caillaux Ministry; and before a further in- 
crease in the German navy became, as I fear it has now become, 
a virtual certainty. The curse of a secret diplomacy works out its 


inevitable course. The late French Premier may have made 
mistakes. But his was a position of singular difficulty. A man of 
broad and logical mind, he was faced, as his predecessors had been 
faced, with the fundamental contradiction between M. Delcassé’s 
secret arrangements with Spain and Britain (taken in conjunction) 
and the public engagements of France towards the world, which, 
in the concrete, meant towards Germany, under the Algegiras 
Act. Whereas his predecessors flinched before, or toyed with the 
issue, he realised that the only way out was a frank, full, and 
thorough understanding with Germany. As M. Rouvier had found 
in 1905,so M. Caillaux found in 1911, that the head of the French 
Government must react against the warlike element in his Cabinet 
if peace was to be preserved. As in 1905, so in 1911, the peace 
party in the French Ministry of the day experienced embarrass- 
ments and obstacles in the influence wielded against it from 
centres of British foreign policy in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin— 
especially in Paris—operating through the columns of famous 
newspapers. That influence, in 1905, had striven desperately 
against the Algeciras Conference: in 1911 it determined the 
events of the 21st of July. Yet on both occasions the peace party 
in the French Ministry was not one whit less patriotic, or less 
sensible to the true interests of France, than the men in the 
opposite camp. I assert with deliberation what I know to be the 
truth, and many thoroughly reliable Frenchmen, partisans 
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of the entente—but such as it has been sanctioned by the British 
and French peoples, and not as it has been distorted by recent 
diplomacy—also know to be the truth—viz., that powerful in- 
fluences, not wielded from British Cabinet circles but connected 
with the British diplomatic machine over which they exercise at 
present very considerable sway—are and have been using their 
utmost endeavours to prevent the growth of cordial relations 
between France and Germany, greatly assisted therein by the 
admittedly chaotic state of the French Foreign Office. 

As for the further probable increase in the German navy, 
already denounced here in the anti-German Press as a further 
aggressive challenge against Britain, it would seem to be the 
necessary consequence of the events of the past summer and 
autumn as determining factor, coupled, doubtless, with the 
Russian shipbuilding programme, the conceivable consequences of 
the Tripoli affair, and the activity of the Spanish dockyards under 
British supervision. The ‘indiscretions’ of 1905 in regard to 
plans for seizing the Kiel Canal and the landing of 100,000 British 
troops in Schleswig-Holstein were followed by the cry for ‘ ships, 
ships, ships.’ So the ‘ indiscretions ’ of 1911 as to the mobilisation 
of the British fleet and the landing of 150,000 British troops in 
Belgium have had the same results. The Germans feel themselves 
menaced—that is the plain truth of the matter. The whole of 
Germany is seething with the conviction that British foreign 
policy is inspired by deliberately aggressive intentions, and that the 
genuine popular feeling in Britain favouring improved relations 
is powerless to cope with the influences at work. Moderate men, 
men of business standing and experience with heavy stakes to 
lose, even the Socialists, have become, since last July, imbued 
with this conviction. It is no use Englishmen protesting, and 
with the utmost sincerity, against these suspicions. The nation 
harbours no such designs. But it is time that the nation made up 
its mind, quietly and firmly, to have done with the diplomatic 
methods which have caused a belief in such designs to become an 
article of faith in the breast of every patriotic German, to the 
detriment of the British national interest. 

E. D. Moret. 
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JUSTICE TO IRELAND 


‘ My firm belief is that ... were Ireland detached from her political con- 
nezion with this country and left to her own unaided agencies, it might be 
that the strife of parties would then burst forth in a form calculated to 
strike horror throughout the land.’—W. E. Giapstone, 17th of February 


1866. 


MemBeERS of Parliament, irrespective of parties, who take their 
duties seriously and still cherish some respect for the functions 
of the House of Commons, look forward to the coming Session 
with the utmost foreboding. They are convinced that if the 
programme for 1912, as foreshadowed before Christmas, takes 
shape without modification, the Parliamentary machine will be 
smashed for all time. Of this far-reaching calamity some persons 
will be glad; more will be sorry, but all will recognise in it the 
one enduring monument to Mr. Asquith’s Coalition Ministry. 
‘Payment of members’ does not, unfortunately, stop at 400I. 
a year from the State. The Prime Minister has other bills due 
for payment in various quarters of the House of Commons on 
account of value received; hence Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment and Manhood Suffrage (with Female Suffrage 
thrown in, perhaps, and Redistribution probably shelved in the 
preamble) are fo be rushed through our Single-Chamber Parlia- 
ment in the course of one brief year; leaving but the dregs of 
time and energy for the discussion of really urgent and serious 
problems connected with Finance, India, the Navy and the 
Army. It goes without saying that every one of these questions 
of vast Imperial moment will suffer incalculably by such a pro- 
cess, and it is more than doubtful whether real justice can possibly 
be done either to Ireland or to Wales whilst such manifest —" 
is being meted out to the Empire as a whole. 

But, given that three Bills of such magnitude are: t a pre- 
sented to Parliament before Easter, it is impossible to understand 
how the mere physical difficulty is to be surmounted which 
requires the representatives of the people to be in constant attend- 
ance at Westminster during the passage of these measures whilst, 
at the same time, their constituents will be most properly anxious 
to have detailed expositions and explanations from their members 
of Bills: which vitally affect the political and social life of the 
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nation, but of which absolutely nothing is known to the nation 
up to the present time. ‘The art of government,’ says an old 
French proverb, ‘is to foresee’; the new English practice 
re-writes the maxim, ‘ the art of government is to tell nothing.’ 
Whilst there is time, however, and before these measures are 
thrown at the head of the House of Commons, it may perhaps be 
worth while to examine some of the reasons why one of them, 
the Home Rule Bill, should be rejected in the name of ‘ Justice to 
Ireland.’ 

One is sometimes inclined to despair of ever making Home 
Rulers believe that we who are Unionists do not spend the whole 
of our lives imagining how best we can throttle Irish aspirations 
or shackle Irish liberty ; that we are quite as anxious as they are 
to foster the former and to protect the latter, but that we are 
convinced that both these objects can be achieved by methods far 
less revolutionary yet more progressive than those suggested by 
Mr. Gladstone and his successors. It is idle to answer that ‘ eighty 
Home Rule members sent over to the British Parliament year 
after year must surely know best what is good for their country.’ 
It does not follow at all. I do not suppose that seventy of them 
.will either have been consulted or will have the faintest inkling 
of what is in the Bill until they see it in print; but they will, 
nevertheless, say ‘ ditto’ to Mr. Redmond and his three or four 
intimates who form the Nationalist Cabinet. Nor does it follow 
that the bulk of the Irish party represent in any true sense the 
voters in the constituencies for which they sit ; for all that happens 
at election time is that they are nominated, and the United Irish 
League, with ifs well-known methods, does the rest. Whilst 
such tyranny is stalking unchecked through the land, it is not 
safe to vote against its candidates, and every Irish landlord, 
farmer, shopkeeper and peasant knows it. But if it were, even 
approximately, true that Irish Home Rulers know best what is 
for the good of Ireland, it is surely extraordinary that no 
Nationalist since the Act of Union was passed has himself drawn 
up and presented a Home Rule Bill to Parliament. They hold 
themselves free to write ‘ pro tanto’ across one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bills, ‘ provisional’ across the other, and to fling Mr. Birrell’s 
Irish Council Bill into the gutter, but they do not appear to know 
so accurately what the Irish want that they can formulate their 
desires on paper; so they leavé the work to be done by a Saxon 
and despise him for his pains. 

Nothing is more exasperating than the vague language used 
by the leader of the Nationalist party in explanation of what he 

* Tt is a grave difficulty that there is no public opinion in Ireland as to 
the form of the Irish Constitution’ (p. 191, The Framework of Home Rule, by 
Erskine Childers). 
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really means by Home Rule. On English platforms he begs his 
audiences to take their courage in both hands, just to add one 
more Parliament to the twenty-eight now existing within the 
British Empire, and thus to make Ireland loyal by making her 
a ‘nation.’ Such words always secure, I am told, generous 
applause from a generous people. But the audiences are not 
really wiser until they discover that among the twenty-eight 
Parliaments referred to are Assemblies so enormously different 
in powers and composition as those of the Dominion Parliament 
of Canada, the Provincial Parliament of Quebec, the Crown Colony 
Parliament of the Bahamas, and the microscopic Parliaments of 
Guernsey and the Isle of Man! Mr. Redmond’s hearers then 
appreciate the fact that he has been playing with them, and has 
left them to guess whether the Parliament which he asked them 
to secure for him would make Ireland a nation like Canada, a 
province like Quebec, a dependant of the Colonial Office like the 
Bahamas, or a small and quite efficient administration under the 
Home Secretary like the Isle of Man. This much, however, they 
do see : that if Mr. Redmond & Co. are out for a Parliament like 
that of Canada or Australia, they cannot expect subsidies from or 
representation in the Imperial Parliament at Westminster ; for. 
neither Canada, Australia, nor South Africa demand any such 
privileges. 

And there are other tangles, too, which must be unravelled 
before the ordinary lay mind in Great Britain can fully understand 
what Home Rule really signifies to the brain of the Nationalist 
party ; for the definitions of that wonderful phrase ‘Home Rule’ 
are capable of such infinite variety. We learn, for instance, from 
Mr. Hugh Law, M.P., at Ilkley, that it means ‘ Irish control 
of purely Irish affairs, such as Irish education, public works, local 
government, drainage of Irish rivers and afforestation of Irish 
waste lands.’ But, we argue to ourselves, these powers, which 
Ireland already possesses in the main, will not per se convert 
Ireland into a nation if she is not one already. So, leaving the 
follower, we turn to listen to his Master’s voice: and we hear 
Mr. John Redmond telling the Gaelic League, in September of 
last year, that their ideals ‘ will soon be realised, when Ireland 
will not only be self-governing—and will not be self-governing as 
& province of a foreign nation, but in the sense of a fully self- 
governed and self-reliant nation.’ These are sentiments which 
the orator ought to express on British platforms ; they are so much 
more easily comprehended of the people than a vague desire to 
be allowed to shine as the twenty-ninth Parliament-star in the 
British firmament of twenty-eight constitutional bodies. So far, 
then, we have the ‘drainage’ and the ‘self-reliant nation’ 
definitions of Home Rule, but there are others from within the 
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same party. Mr. Joseph Devlin is reported in the Irish People? 
as having said in the United States some years ago—and Mr. 
Redmond described him in 1910 as ‘the de facto Chief Secre- 
tary of Ireland ’— 

When we have the police and the judiciary in our hands, then will be 
the time for those who think we should destroy the last link that binds us 
to England to operate by whatever means they may think best to achieve 
that great and desirable end. . . . I am quite sure that I speak for the 
United Irish League in this matter. 
How useful it would be to have this view put forward on a British 
platform. It is so very easy for the simplest mind to grasp. 
Or if Mr. T. P. O’Connor would only say to us, as he said at 
Haverhill, U.S.A., in 1909— 

Give to us as you gave to Parnell and I’ll promise you that within a few 


years the land of Ireland will belong to Ireland; her liberty will be won 
so that her emblem will take its place along with the other flags of the 


world’s nations. 

Then we should know for certain that the ‘drainage’ and the 
‘ self-reliant’ definitions were only so much eye-wash, and that 
Separation is the ultimate end and object of all the agitation. 
But, as things are, the people of Great Britain do not realise this 
elementary fact in the situation; it is carefully concealed from 
them by the Nationalist party. English Radicals take it as 
axiomatic that the Irish members must know best what is good 
for Ireland, without even troubling to inquire whether they them- 
selves are agreed upon what Home Rule means, what it could 
achieve, and whither it will lead. 

It is because the Unionist party has acquainted itself with 
these and earlier utterances that it cannot surrender one inch to 
the demand for the Repeal of the Union which lies behind the 
honeyed supplication for Home Rule. No greater injustice to 
Treland could be conceived than this, at a time when her pro- 
sperity is increasing by leaps and bounds : to deprive her of the 
moral and material credit which she derives from absolute unity 
with the richest country in the world, and to throw the reins of 
her future welfare to the guidance of men who, however well- 
intentioned, have never been trained to the administration of 
public affairs.* Were Great Britain to sanction a step so insane, 
three results would certainly ensue: bankruptcy for Ireland 
within a very short time; civil war, of the character indicated by 
Mr. Gladstone’s words quoted at the beginning of this paper ; and 
an immediate intrigue on the part of the victorious party for final 
separation from Great Britain and annexation to. some stronger 

2 Irish People June 21, 1902. 

* Cf. letter from Mr. A. J. Kettle, ex-Treasurer of the United Irish League, 


in the Freeman’s Journal, July 18, 1907, regretting that scarcely any business 
men are found within the ranks of the U.I.L. 
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Power. It is heart-breaking to think that we must envisager such 
a prospect at the bidding of the party whose votes keep Mr. 
Asquith in office. Could we feel that they had a strong backing 
in Ireland among the responsible and respectable classes we might 
be inclined to reconsider the position. But our deepest convic- 
tions lie in the opposite direction. Every man who purchases his 
farm under the Wyndham Act, and who means to work it, becomes 
a settled opponent of political agitation which threatens to upset 
his business and destroy his credit ; the funds of the United Irish 
League have gone steadily down from 55501. in 1907 to 35001. 
in 1909, and Mr. Redmond had to complain, on his return from 
the United States in February 1910, that ‘the Irish National 
party would have been bankrupt in this election were it not for 
the success of Mr. O’Connor’s mission to America.’ A pretty 
confession to have to make whilst he is trying to persuade Great 
Britain that the great soul of Ireland is pining for Home Rule! 
TI believe the Nationalists claim fhat there are 3,500,000 Home 
Rulers in Ireland alone: if each of these were to subscribe but 
one penny a month to ‘ the cause ’ the total would reach 175 ,000I. 
a year; but in point of fact only 35001. was forthcoming in 1909 
from Irish patriots resident in Ireland. There is, I submit, no 
tangible evidence that the Home Rule agitation has any sound 
democratic support in Ireland amongst those who are counted 
(rightly or wrongly) as Nationalists. 

But it has an unfaltering and vehement opposition from every 
Unionist living in that country, that is to say’ from something 
between one-third and one-fourth of the total population. None 
but the most purblind politician can deny this ; evidences of it are 
written large for all who have eyes to see, and the statesman who 
cannot appreciate the preparations which are going forward to 
resist Home Rule in Ulster ought to be confined as a criminal 
lunatic. It is a source of constant wonder to many of us why the 
Prime Minister chooses, at this grave moment, not only to be 
blind to the meaning of all that is going on in the North of 
Ireland, but also deaf fo the representations made by Sir Edward 
Carson on behalf of Irish Unionists. How comes it that a man 
of Mr. Asquith’s calibre elects to believe that solemn warnings, 
uttered by a man of Sir Edward’s world-wide reputation, are all 
bluff, but that every word spoken by Mr. Redmond (who claims 
no reputation except in certain districts of Ireland) is to be 
taken as gospel-truth? I confess that the answer baffles me; 
and I can only conjecture that Mr. Asquith, who was ‘ free 
born,’ has forgotten the great price which the men of the North 
had to pay for their freedom in 1688. It is the recollection of 
what the great Revolution cost them and secured for them that 
gives to Ulster men the grim and steadfast determination never 
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to surrender their birthright and heritage of citizenship of the 
United Kingdom ; and it is sympathy with this noble aspiration 
which should make Great Britain the quicker to apprehend the 
evidences of uncontrollable hostility with which Ulster always has 
met and always will meet any attempt to barter away the rights 
of loyal men, at the bidding of those who have not been ashamed 
to describe themselves as rebels in the past. 

Justice to Ireland, then, demands that Home Rule shall not 
be thrust upon her without a great deal more proof than is at pre- 
sent forthcoming that she wants it, or that she could live happily 
under it if she got it. For, as trustees for Ireland, the people of 
Great Britain are in honour bound to see to it that the Irish 
people do not suffer eternally, simply because we, in our ignorance 
and folly, choose to believe that the voice of the agitator is the 
voice of Ireland, and therefore consent to grant the demand for 
an Irish Parliament. Two courses alone are open to us : either to 
persevere in the policy of well-doing which is fast regenerating 
Ireland, and to ignore the threats of agitation-mongers; or to 
surrender Ireland to the clamour and the tender mercies of the 
Nationalist party and ‘see how it works.’ The latter course 
must be unthinkable to honourable men who have given to this 
question the amount of study that it deserves. We know that, 
in the matter of finance alone, Ireland is in the awkward position 
of having a debt, for last year only, of 2,000,000. (roughly) 
on account of her local expenditure exceeding her local revenue 
by about that sum—according to the Chief Secretary himself— 
and of being unable to pay a penny towards her share of the 
National Debt or of Imperial charges which, taken together, 
amount to about six-and-a-half million pounds a year.* Is this 
the moment to hand over Ireland to a band of amateur financiers 
to extricate her from her present and very real difficulties, which 
can only be surmounted by the most careful management on 
the part of trained administrators and by further pecuniary aid 
from Great Britain as her expenditure increases? We Unionists 
feel that we love Ireland too well to consign her to any fate so 
cruel, and we know the Nationalist party well enough to make 
us doubt their capacity for handling problems of so difficult a 
character with any chance of success. ‘ Knowledge is power; 
thought is power, but talk is not power,’ said an eminent French- 
man long ago; and the trustees for Ireland’s welfare (as well as 
for the security of nearly 200 millions of British money invested 
in Irish land purchase) are bound to examine the credentials of 
those to whom they are asked to hand over the administration of 
* Note also that in 1911 the indebtedness of Irish local bodies was 22,066,834J. : 


the rateable valuation of all Ireland was only 15,698,5302. The difference was 
borrowed on the strength of Ireland’s connexion with the British Treasury. 
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an important part of the United Kingdom. We are prepared, on 
the other hand, to see her through her financial difficulties in no 
niggardly spirit; but the Government must remain with those 
who find the money in order that Ireland may rise above the tidal 
wave of taxation beneath which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threatens to submerge all classes of the community. 

This attitude, however, does not commend itself to the self- 
styled ‘ economists’ of the Nationalist party. We may point out 
the parlous condition into which Home Rule would plunge Irish 
finance, and urge the necessity of British credit for Irish use 
at the present time. ‘No matter,’ writes Professor Kettle, in 
the English Review for January ; ‘we prefer freedom to fleshpots 

. a settlement which calls for men who are statesmen before 
they are actuaries.” Could any words be better calculated than 
these to prove how criminal it would be to entrust Irish finance to a 
Cabinet of Irish Celts in which Professor Kettle might reasonably 
hope to be Chancellor of the Exchequer ; could any language ° be 
chosen more certain than this to sow in British minds the 
profoundest distrust of committing any further capital to 
Irish purposes if it is to be administered by so riotous an 
exponent of polifical or social economy? It is certainly not in 
this spirit that Lord MacDonnell approached the same problem 
in his temperate article last month in the pages of this Review.‘ 
He supplies an excellent antidote to Mr. Kettle’s visionary 
theories; though he, too, seems to think that the British 
Exchequer has a bottomless purse upon which Ireland may make 
perpetual and almost exclusive claims, whilst he does not 
recognise that the British taxpayer and man of business has very 
little confidence indeed in those Nationalist politicians to whom 
he is expected to confide his money ; for it goes without saying 
that both Lord MacDonnell and Professor Kettle require very 
large sums of British money to be forthcoming to start Ireland 
along the unknown paths of Home Rule. 

Before leaving the question of Irish finance, I would wish 
to make one or two observations upon-certain general proposals 
which have been advanced whereby, in certain directions, Irish 
expenditure might be diminished if controlled by the Nationalist 
party, although in other directions that expenditure would cer- 
tainly be increased. We have been told that Old Age Pensions 
will be immediately reduced when Mr. Redmond and his friends 
are masters of the Parliament in College Green. That is one 
of the arguments used by the Nationalists in England; but I 
doubt whether it will be particularly popular among the 

* Except Mr. John Redmond’s (Freeman’s Journal, November 14, 1910) 
‘ What do we care for material reforms in Ireland? They may fill the stomachs 
of thé Irish people. That will not satisfy their spirits.’ 


**The Finance of Irish Government: a Retrospect and a Prospect, 
Nineteenth Century and After, January 1912. 
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peasantry in Ireland who, most probably, have not yet heard - 
of it. To Mr. Kettle, no doubt, an old age pension is merely 
a ‘fleshpot,’ and is not to be compared with the inestimable 
advantage of ‘ freedom’; but we must wait and see how the idea 
commends itself to the aged poor of Ireland and to the electors 
of that country generally before building any extravagant hopes 
of economy on this foundation. 

In the second place, a substantial reduction of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is declared necessary, and large savings are 
said to be possible under this head. It is, however, doubtful 
whether this conjecture is well based. It must be remembered 
that the duties of the R.I.C. are by no means limited to the 
preservation of law and order in town and country in Ireland. 
They include a large variety of functions which are not performed 
by policemen, so far as I am aware, in England, Scotland or 
Wales. It is common knowledge that the Irish Constabu- 
lary have to act (1) as inspectors of Weights and Measures, 
(2) as Census officers, (3) as inspectors under Food and Drugs 
Acts, (4) as enumerators of emigrants, (5) as Customs officers, 
and (6) as excisemen to prevent smuggling and illicit distillation. 
Moreover, they may be called upon to perform (7) the duties of 
a soldier, (8) of a billet-master, (9) of an auctioneer for sale 
of distress; they must (10) enforce certain Acts of Parliament, 
including the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, the Fishery 
Acts, and the last Children Act. These are only some of the 
duties now devolving upon an Irish policeman according to his 
contract with Government; for these I cannot say that I think 
he is overpaid, but rather the contrary, considering the ordinary 
duties which fall to his lot in some turbulent districts that I have 
visited. But of this we may be certain, that every one of these 
functions is an important one in any civilised country, and that 
someone must be paid for discharging it. If the policeman is 
relieved of such duties he will, doubtless, be thankful; but the 
expenses incurred for their performance will only have to be 
charged under another head in the estimates presented to Parlia- 
ment, and the resulting economy (if any) will be infinitesimal 
indeed. 

The third item, popularly supposed to be one upon which 
public money can be saved, is the Civil Service in Ireland. 
In furthering this idea, Professor Kettle (this time in The 
Academy) is very precise indeed—up to a point. He is both 
grieved and angry that in Ireland there are no less than 4397 
officials ‘ above the income-tax line,’ whereas in Scotland there 
are only 944; the total salaries being 1,441,131/., as against 
319,2371., and this is quoted from the last Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. At first sight it would certainly 
appear as though Ireland endured a superabundance of well-paid 
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civil servants wantonly quartered upon her revenue. It would 
seem, from the above figures, that the 4397 officials already 
mentioned were all civil servants battening upon moneys pm- 
vided by the Irish taxpayer; it would seem that, as regards 
Scotland, all Scottish work was done by 944 persons in North 
Britain. But, fortunately or unfortunately, the extraordinary 
comparison suggested by the Commissioners’ Report is capable 
of an explanation undetected by the learned Professor, but 
‘supplied by the Secretary to the Treasury in the House of 
Commons. From this highly-placed minister we learn that the 
figures (i.e. 4397 officials in Ireland and 944 in Scotland) ‘are 
not strictly comparable’; also that ‘the figures for Ireland 
include, inter alia, in addition to Government officials’ salaries, 
the emoluments of a large number of clergymen of the Church 
of Ireland, paid by the representative body of the Church, to 
which nothing in the figures for England and Scotland corre- 
sponds’ ; and that under the head of ‘ salaries, etc.’ are included 
‘salaries, annuities, pensions, stipends, fees, wages and per- 
quisites or profits assessable under the rules for charging tax.’ 
He tells us, moreover, that of the 4897 ‘Government officials 
assessed to income tax in Ireland,’ no less than 2527 receive their 
‘salaries, etc.’ from sources other than the Irish votes, and of 
these 2190 do not receive a penny out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. This analysis, therefore, leaves only 1870 Irish 
officials whose salaries are above the income-tax line and are 
included in Irish Parliamentary expenditure, instead of 4397, as 
the Professor imagined; so that he will only be able to wreak 
his reductions and economies upon this lesser figure, if the 
whirligig of fortune should ever compel him to carry his theories 
into practice, and we may well be pardoned if we are already 
sceptical as to the value of his proposals.’ The foregoing examina- 
tion, then, discloses the melancholy fact that the only economies 
suggested in Irish expenditure to meet Irish liabilities by 
Nationalist financial experts will conduce (qa) in regard to Old Age 
Pensions, to lower and not to raise the standard of living among 
the aged poor in Ireland; (@) in regard to the Constabulary, 
merely to transfer the cost from one estimate to another, or to 
reduce the efficiency of administration; and (y) to cripple the 
Civil Service of the country if indeed, now that the necessary 
corrections have been made in the Professor’s figures, anything 
at all can be saved under this head. 

I suggest, therefore, that all these proposals are, for the prac- 
tical purpose of the reduction of debt, almost wholly illusory ; and 
that, under any Home Rule scheme, Ireland must be saddled 


* Professor Kettle and his colleagues in the new University will be included 
in the next Report of the Commissioners as Irish ite drawing ‘salaries, etc., 
above the income-tax line.’ 
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with a deficit so enormous and so inevitable that nothing but 
British credit and British cash can extricate her from immediate 
bankruptcy. I need not stay to argue what moral or material 
claim Ireland can justly put forward for still further assistance 
from the taxpayers of Great Britain to enable her to meet her 
liabilities, for this aspect of the question has already been 
exhaustively and most effectively examined by Mr. Edgar Cram- 
mond in the October issue of this Review. I will only add that 
it will take a very long time to persuade the people on this side 
of St. George’s Channel that their own pressing claims upon 
the British Exchequer are to be indefinitely postponed—that 
is to say, until the pecuniary and political demands of Irish 
Nationalists are completely satisfied. 

Elementary justice to Ireland, then, demands that Home Rule 
should be resisted on the primary grounds that we have no valid 
proof that she desires it, that she cannot afford it, and that conse- 
quently the concession of it would hamper and delay all her 
present advances towards contentment and prosperity. The 
worst enemies of Ireland are those of her own household, who 
create and foment agitation among those whom they ought te 
love and cherish, and who are paid their wages for this miserable 
work not by the people on whose behalf they arrogantly pretend 
to speak, but out of funds subscribed largely by professed enemies 
of Great Britain beyond the seas. To these men the evidences 
of an Ireland growing daily in material happiness and self-reliance 
are worth nothing; they are only variants of the ‘ flesh-pot’ 
argument, and may be treated as negligible. But Great Britain 
has her duty even to these men, to save them from themselves 
and their country from the inevitable results of their headstrong 
machinations. Earlier in this article I indicated my conviction 
that no ordinary strife will certainly follow in Ireland if a Home 
Rule Bill be passed ; for the loyal minority in Ireland (who, by 
the way, contrive to be loyal without the bribe of Home Rule 
to make them so) have a very present fear for the future of their 
wives and families when the government of Ireland is controlled 
by a Nationalist Legislature directed by a hierarchy which has, 
to the profound regret of all men, identified itself with the for- 
tunes of the Home Rule party. The news that they are promised 
‘guarantees’ that they shall not be down-trodden as a minority 
moves them to derision. They know what these paper 
guarantees are worth ; for has not Mr. Dillon himself proclaimed 
(at Salford, November 21, 1911) that ‘ he attached no importance to _ 
these guarantees at all. He did not believe that artificial guaran- 
tees in an Act of Parliament were any real protection’? And 
when Mr. Redmond makes specious promises about ‘ respecting the 
rights of minorities,’ the loyal population of Ireland hears but an 
echo of the same words used when the Local Government Act 
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was passed in 1898, and notes that (thanks once again to the 
despotism of the United Irish League) the Unionists of Munster, 
Leinster and Connaught have only fifteen representatives out of 
nearly seven hundred members on the County Councils of those 
provinces.* There will be neither toleration nor respect for the 
minority in Ireland under Home Rule, of that we may be per- 
fectly sure; for these high-sounding words are as empty of real 
meaning as is the promise to maintain the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament—a patent imposture upon the credulity of 
the British people. For what does it mean?—that wherever the 
Tmperial Parliament judges that the Irish Parliament is acting 
ultra vires, the latter will give way. Does any sane person 
imagine that an Irish Parliament would do anything of the kind? 
If so, he must be reminded of Mr. Redmond’s article in this 
Review (October 1892), before the introduction of the second 
Home Rule Bill : ‘We would expect a clause in the Home Rule 
Bill to specifically provide an undertaking that, while the Irish 
Parliament continued in existence, the powers of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland would never be used ’ ; and of 
the same gentleman’s speech in Parliament on the 14th of 
February 1893 (after the introduction of the Bill), to the effect 
that there should be no appeal to the Imperial Parliament on 
the acts of the Irish Executive. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Gladstone gave the British Privy Council status to interfere 
if the Irish Legislature exceeded its powers; but it was pointed 
out at the time that, even if the Privy Council in London so 
acted, there was no power short of armed force to enforce its 
judgment. As Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘The weapon of the veto 
breaks in your hands the very first time you attempt to use it.’ 
If, by granting a Parliament to ‘ Ireland a nation ’ Great Britain 
grants the whole control of Irish administration to an Irish 
Executive, she abandons ipso facto her real supremacy. It is 
futile to imagine that the Imperial Parliament retains any 
supreme authority whatever over the subordinate institution if, 
as Mr. Redmond has decreed, it is neither to legislate for Ireland 
nor to interfere on occasion with the legislation of an Irish 
Parliament.’ If, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s safeguards 
—ineffective as they still seem—are to appear in the Bill of 
1912, then the old struggle against British interference will begin 
all over again, and ‘ finality ’ will be as far off as ever. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon English and Scottish 

* Cf. Mr. John Redmond, July 18, 1902, at Cork: ‘We have in our hands 


&@ weapon recently won... of freely elected County Councils and District 
Councils, who, to-day, form a network of Nationalist organisations all over 


Treland.’ 
* * We have before us the best chance which Ireland has ever had of tearing 


up and trampling under foot that infamous Act of Union.’ Mr. John Redmond, 
December 15, 1909. 
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Liberals, who are inclined to vote for Home Rule in order ‘to 
get the Irish Question out of the way,’ that they cannot have 
effective safeguards for British supremacy and a complete cessa- 
tion of Nationalist agitation provided in the same Bill. If they 
intend, in order to protect the minority in Ireland from the fate 
of the Protestants in Quebec, to retain supreme control over Irish 
legislation, they will be for ever encountering Nationalist efforts 
at Westminster to gain further independent powers, and there- 
fore we shall be no nearer to securing the whole time of the 
British Parliament for dealing with British affairs. In this 
matter, I am bound to say, I think that logic rests with the 
Nationalist party. If Home Rule is to be granted in order that 
Ireland, for the first time in history, may become a nation, her 
legislators are bound to try and secure for that nation indepen- 
dence from outside control and full liberty to increase her 
revenues to equal or surpass her expenditure. From their point 
of view they are right to seek control of customs and excise, 
and to demand the power to levy tariffs upon exports and imports 
if such seem profitable in their eyes. We know that Mr. Red- 
mond stands ‘ where Parnell.stood,’ and Mr. Parnell’s attitude 
on this question of tariffs was very illuminating. At Wicklow 
in October 1885 he used these words : 

I claim this for Ireland, that if the Irish Parliament of the future 

considers that there are certain industries in Ireland which can be nursed 
by Protection . . . that Parliament ought to have power to carry out that 
policy ; and: I tell English Radicals and English Liberals that it is useless 
for them to talk of their desire to do justice to Ireland when, with motives 
of selfishness, they refuse to repair that most manifest injustice of all, 
the destruction of our manufactures by England in times past. 
But, if these powers are to be granted, it is hardly necessary 
to point out that all effective security for British loans*® (now 
amounting to very large sums indeed) is thereby abolished, and 
that in the matter of commercial treaties international complica- 
tions of the gravest possible character may easily ensue. Such 
large powers would, of necessity, include the lesser powers of 
levying taxation that would fall most hardly upon the mercantile 
classes who form the bulk of the loyal minority, and yet the 
British Parliament would have to stand aside in silent disapproval 
and see that minority suffer. 

One further point remains to be touched upon, for I do not 
propose in this article to refer to the question of the retention 
or dismissal of the Irish members now in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, nor to the difficulty of deciding what are 
Imperial and what are Irish affairs : these problems utterly baffled 
Mr. Gladstone (as he frankly admitted), and they are not more 
likely to be solved at the hands of lesser men. I want rather 

7° Over 230,000,000/. has been advanced by Great Britain in gift and loan to 
Ireland since the year 1879. 
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to refer to the tendency exhibited in certain quarters to set up 
the decrees of the Vatican above the laws of the land, and the 
consequent intrusion of priests qué priests upon the secular 
administration of the country. This is what is meant by the 
‘religious difficulty ’ in Ireland, and it is not to be overcome by 
shirking it. Once again I try to view the problem honestly from 
the standpoint of our opponents in this matter, and once again 
I admit the relentless logic of their position. The Roman Catholic 
Church is the Church of the majority of the Irish people, and 
to its decrees its congregations are bound to conform. The 
Roman Church holds itself responsible for the welfare of its flock 
both in this world and the next, nor does it draw a hard-and- 
fast line between spiritual and worldly or political concerns. 
Hence the ‘Ne temere’ decree, forbidding mixed marriages, 
which has wrecked and will yet ruin many innocent lives : hence 
the recent promulgation of a well-known ukase, forbidding 
ecclesiastics to be sued in the civil courts of the country without 
episcopal consent, under pain of excommunication for all con- 
cerned. It is worth noting that if these writs are to run in 
Ireland, in conjunction with Mr. Redmond’s veto upon Imperial 
legislation or interference, there can be no exercise of British 
Parliamentary supremacy of any kind whatever, and there can 
be no doubt of the parlous position of the minority under such 
despotic conditions. For the Church of Rome holds every species 
of Absolutism dear, be it Papal, Kingly, or Popular, and is 
ready to ally itself with each in turn; the same nature being 
common, as Aristotle has truly said, to demagogue and courtier. 
When, then, the democracy demands self-government, and the 
Church demands from the democracy discipline and obedience, it 
does not require the eye of a seer to forecast which will be the 
supreme power in the land. It will certainly not be the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster. But those who live in Ireland know 
full well the tremendous power already wielded by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and the priesthood in that country. The Nation- 
alists make infinite use of it; they invite the parish priest to be 
chairman of every branch of the United Irish League throughout 
town and country; he constantly presides at branch meetings; 
he allows collections to be held on behalf of the League outside 
his chapel gates after High Mass on Sundays; he often makes 
spirited speeches on its behalf, and he has frequently been 
known to use his influence to the detriment of those who do not 
see eye to eye with him in matters political. And he is, I sup- 
pose, within (what he considers) his rights in so doing, when 
we recollect the words of Archbishop Walsh in September 1885 : 

As priests, and independent of all human organisations, they have an 
inalienable and indisputable right to guide their people in this momentous 
proceeding as in every other proceeding where the interests of Catholicity 


as well as the interests of Irish nationality are involved. 
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But if this be so, then Unionists must be permitted to criticise, 
without any intention of showing disrespect to the Roman branch 
of the Catholic Church, the utterances and conduct of men who, 
though belonging to the priesthood, descend into the arena com- 
monly occupied by the laity, to battle with laymen of their own 
and other faiths on behalf of a particular political programme. 
If they leave the pulpit for the platform (let us admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, with every right to do so), and become politicians, 
they must be prepared to be treated as politicians, and not to 
be more immune from criticism than are other controversialists. 
Their flocks, too, must be prepared to hear the shepherds 
freely criticised on matters political, and more sharply still if 
and when spiritual influences are brought to bear upon questions 
which lie wholly outside the legitimate sphere of such interven- 
tion ;* they must not be permitted to believe that we who are 
Unionists are levelling a general charge against the Roman 
Catholic faith when we deem it our duty (pace the Pope) to 
bring before the tribunal of public knowledge the political and 
secular utterances and actions of the Roman bishops and priest- 
hood of Ireland. I know well that such liberty of fair and 
intelligent criticism is readily granted to us by English Roman 
Catholics, whose priesthood most conscientiously avoid all 
political meetings or intervention except upon questions that 
affect religious education in their voluntary schools, Roman 
Catholic disabilities and cognate matters. But, as regards Irish 
Romans resident in England—and there are thousands of them 
in the great industrial centres of our country—the case is 
different ; they are quite unacquainted with the political activities 
of the Roman Church in Ireland, for these have no equivalent 
in large English or Scottish cities ; and they resent, as unfounded 
and wholly imaginary charges, any references to the necessity for 
protecting the loyal Irish minority against the cruelty of the 
United Irish League, which they sincerely believe to be a per- 
fectly harmless political association because it has the energetic 
support and the avowed sympathy of the priesthood of their native 
land. This. ignorant indignation of the Anglo-Irish is entirely 
responsible for the Radical complexion of many constituencies in 
England and the South of Scotland; and it is instructive to 
observe that the chances of Home Rule for Ireland are con- 
stantly increased by the votes ‘of Irish Nationalists living in 
England, and overriding at the poll the will of the nation in 
whose midst they reside. 

Justice to Ireland, in fine, does not consist in making a 

11 2.9. : Father Doherty, P.P., at Mr. T. W. Russell’s by-election : ‘The 


Catholic who gave his vote for Herdman would be held responsible for his 
actions on the Day of Judgment’ (Strabane, October 3, 1911). 
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large constitutional change in the political status of that country 
on the unwarrantable assumption that the majority of the 
country desires it. It does not consist in so crippling her 
finances and her credit that her people’s prosperity must of 
necessity be thwarted and hampered in the very hour when, 
after long years of careful tending and of unexampled generosity 
from Great Britain, there is a consensus of expert opinion 
that’ her social regeneration is making immense strides in 
advance. - Justice to Ireland does not consist in shutting our 
eyes to obvious facts, and in trusting to worthless guarantees 
that the lives of a contented and prosperous minority shall not 
be rendered intolerable by the overbearing pretensions of an 
executive whose leader has threatened that those who do not 
agree with him ‘ must be overborne by the strong hand’; nor 
in withdrawing from that resolute and loyal body of men the 
privileges and the protection of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom which they have inherited and which they are deter- 
mined to retain at any cost. ‘Justice for Ireland’ is not a 
synonym for ‘Home Rule for Nationalists’; it is, indeed, the 
very contrary. It consists in treating Ireland rather better, 
financially, than any other part of the United Kingdom, inas- 
much as she is, through no fault of her own, the least rich of 
the partners in that splendid concern; in raising the moral and 
material status of all our less fortunate fellow-citizens in Ireland 
by further grants or loans for the improvement of primary educa- 
tion and of other conditions inseparable from social progress, and 
by an extended use of British credit for the legitimate activities 
of Jrish Municipalities ; in protecting all classes from the short- 
sighted governance of those who affect to believe that true Free- 
dom can ever flourish in a soil whence all nourishment has been 
withdrawn, and in affording to the loyal minority the guarantee 
of the whole power of the United Kingdom against the sectional 
tyranny under which they have suffered far too long; in curbing 
the pretensions of those who, be they laymen or clerics, seek to 
substitute laws of their own making for the settled law of the land ; 
in enforcing equal laws with equal courage in Ireland as in Great 
Britain ; in redressing every legitimate grievance, and in righting 
every wrong by whomsoever perpetrated and endured. And it is 
because Home Rule connotes the antithesis of this programme 
that we shall for the third time reject it as a monstrous injustice 
to Ireland, whose solid hope of stability and happiness must 
ultimately be based, not upon the sentimental aspirations of 
a dwindling band of agitators in favour of separation, but upon 
the lasting advantages that she is yearly reaping from being an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 
Ian MALcoto. 














IS HOME RULE FOR THE GOOD OF 
IRELAND? 


Wuen Mr. A. J. Balfour announced his resignation, I felt 
particularly sorry, because it seemed to me that he had left undone 
a task. which no other statesman could fulfil. Only a few weeks 
before, I had returned from a tour in the old Congested Districts 
of the West, where in the days of his Irish Secretaryship he had 
made the bold and wise experiment of going to see with his own 
eyes the most disturbed part of Ireland. My chief object had 
been to inquire into the working of the Board, and especially 
to learn how the peasant cultivators were doing under the new 
conditions. In the course of conversation with the miscellaneous 
individuals encountered on the journey, the name of Mr. Balfour 
was frequently mentioned, and always with approbation. 
Generally, it was coupled with that of Mr. Lloyd George. To 
the one was traced the Congested Districts Board; to the other 
old-age pensions: so that the conjunction was not so odd as it 
looked. English party divisions do not greatly concern the Irish 
peasant, and I sympathise with his point of view. If a law or a 
suggestion be good and useful, it matters little what maker’s 
brand is on it. Never was there a time when this attitude was 
more needed than now. Irish opinion is in a state of flux which 
is not represented in the speeches of life long politicians and 
agitators. It is the nature of the species all over the world to go 
on repeating ancient arguments or shouting ancient war-cries long 
after the conditions have been changed. This applies more 
directly to Ireland than to any other country in the world, because 
Irish oratory, whether exercised in Parliament, on platform, or in 
the law-court, tends to be tub-thumping and rhetorical. 

Irish rural society at the moment presents many curiously 
opposite aspects. Just as mirth and melancholy mingle equally 
in the Hibernian temperament, -so shrewdness and superstition, 
ignorance and intelligence exist equally in the same mind. In 
regard to the land question the peasant is learned; of land he 
knows little. Nothing offensive is meant. by the latter remark. 
He is a bad cultivator, but he is learning. If his potato patch be 
too often sown practically broadcast, he may still be seen with his 
mixture in a tub and a home-made mop industriously spraying it 
267 82 
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in his own way—a signal proof that he is trying to learn some. 
thing from the lecturers sent to indoctrinate him with the prin. 
ciples of scientific agriculture! It is a pleasure to see the hope 
and energy with which he is working the new holdings provided 
by the Board. No wonder! In the congested areas the state 
of things is still dreadful. I went over a number of them, and 
felt surprised that families could support life in them. The 
holding consists of widely separate patches of almost worthless 
land. Short, thin, ill-eared crops of grain were ripening on them 
at my visit, weedy potatoes, nothing for man or beast on the 
mountain run. On the latter the hardiest sheep lose condition 
and the cows cannot live. In the midst stands the hovel, where 
human beings and live-stock still sleep together. ‘Sure, we 
fight to get near her (the cow) in the winter for being warrm,’ said 
one householder. Peat, then being carried down from the hills 
by barefoot, lean girls, with donkeys and creels, is the only fuel. 
This was on an estate not yet acquired by the Congested Districts 
Board. Within a few miles could be seen holdings that had been 
made by it. An official of the Board was good enough to explain 
its working : the results are visible to the eye.. The hovel is 
replaced by a new white-walled serviceable cottage with the 
necessary outbuildings adjacent. Best of all, a holding has. been 
formed on which a man can live, seven or nine acres of good 
tillage land and a mountain run. ‘Sure he’s like an imperor,’ 
was the description of an occupier. 

Even the most stubborn admit that all this constitutes a real 
benefit. ‘Yes, we have got something from England at last,’ 
said one fell and stubborn smallholder. He is a Republican who, 
when I told him of the great reception King George received 
in Dublin, only observed that it was ‘polishy.’ To him the 
late leader of the Opposition was the greatest of statesman. ‘ He 
was a grand man, Balfour!’ Every time I heard that phrase, 
and it or its equivalent expressed a feeling common to all classes, 
I wished that Mr. Balfour could repeat the famous tour of his 
Secretaryship. Had he been a Gladstone, he would have 
required little prompting. He might not have achieved such 
results as followed the great Pilgrimage of Midlothian; but he 
would have been enthusiastically received, and, though it would 
be unreasonable to expect that, in a population where Moon- 
lighters and Fenians and Land Leaguers have been or are 
numerous, elections could be won right off, the best and most 
influential citizens are not indisposed to discuss the question at 
the head of this article. The most violent and headstrong were 
obviously drawn into an unaccustomed line of reflection when 
questioned as to the probable effect’ of Home Rule on their 
material prosperity. 
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By means of question and answer I argued the case with all 
sorts of Home Rulers, and it may be worth while to try and set 
forth the arguments for and against, as they appear to a sym- 
pathetic English inquirer. By Home Rule, I mean simply any 
measure that would widen the rift between Great Britain and 
Ireland ; not by any means every increase of vontrol over local 
affairs. 

If that be granted, the solid reasons are on one side, 
sentiment on the other. Liberals have chosen a bad moment for 
making a change. After twenty years of what, in spite of a few 
lapses, has been a@ generous and conciliatory policy, the old 
hostility is yielding to a new friendliness. What is wanted then 
is no rude break, but a continuation on the same lines. The 
tenant farmer, wheresoever he may be found, is forced by the 
character of his struggle to place the highest value on material 
gain. Recent English legislation has put money in his pocket. 
He acknowledges this with surprise. Anyone going to a post- 
office when the old-age pensions are distributed will vividly realise 
what it means. Galway is. western port rich in memorials of a 
thriving past, but now sunk into decay. It seemed at the post- 
office at eight o’clock on Friday morning as if there had been a 
resurrection of the models from which the Irish cartoons and cari- 
catures of last century were produced. There were the old men in 
the familiar tall hats, tailed coats and tight breeches, some with 
the actual shillelagh in hand, most of them unshaven and gap- 
toothed ; and old women in red shawls like the picturesque, if 
poverty-stricken, figures one finds in odd corners of the Pyrenees. 
They were all waiting in a crowd before the doors were open, and 
it was amusing to watch them, after the hour had struck, hustling 
up to the counter, and, when they received the half-crowns, re- 
tiring to a corner trying to break and, with decayed teeth, to bite 
the coins in apprehension lest forgeries should have been foisted 
on them! Finally, with a grim smile, the money was pocketed, 
and they went their several ways—some to wet the event with a 
mug of porter, but the majority, let us hope, home. 

To appreciate what all this means it is necessary to under- - 
stand the economy of the cottage. Even among the more 
thriving farmer households in the West coin is very scarce. A 
barren mountainous country is not suitable for the creamery 
system that under the guidance of Sir Horace Plunkett has done so 
much for more fertile districts. The western peasant keeps a 
cow and sometimes two cows. He prefers a big shorthorn to a 
little Kerry, because his aim is to rear calves for stores, and not 
to sell milk. From the daily yield he gives the calf a portion, 
reserving the rest for consumption. Usually the woman makes 
enough butter for the family, with, under favourable circumstances, 
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@ pound or two over for the shop. On the ground are grown 
potatoes for domestic use, a crop of hay, and as many cereals as 
there is room left for. A few ducks and chickens and a sheep 
or two, if there is a run for them, complete the stock. In the 
matter of food, such a household is almost self-supporting. That 
is one reason why the children, even where the families (no unusual 
case) run into double figures, are so beautiful and healthy. No 
part of the British Islands can show more promising children. A 
principal reason is that they are fed on wholesome farm-produce, 
milk, potatoes, and eggs forming a great part of the dietary. 
But, as regular wages do not come in, money is scarce, and the 
advent of a crown a week is like a fortune. The old and decrepit 
used to have hard times in the cottages. They are, under the 
new dispensation, regarded as a source of income. ‘They're 
sorry when the old ‘uns die now,’ said an Irishman, with a laugh. 

It is unnecessary to argue that under Home Rule the payment 
of old-age pensions would be endangered, although that is no 
impossible contingency; but here is proof incontrovertible that 
there are concrete advantages in a little, backward country like 
Ireland being part of a great Empire. This reform owes nothing 
whatever to Irish advocacy ; it was in origin and carrying out an 
English measure. Up to now, in fact, Ireland has produced 
politicians who are agitators rather than statesmen. Recent 
progress has owed them very little. They regard co-operation, in 
the words of Mr. Dillon, as ‘a machine to burst up the National 
movement and the National party.’ My experience is that the 
peasant, even in districts where co-operative dairying is impos- 
sible, has come to attach the highest value to co-operation. If, as 
is universally admitted, it is good for the individual, it must be 
better still for the country. Were Ireland a foreign nation, its 
pastoral character would make it incumbent on its inhabitants to 
get into the closest possible connexion with Great Britain. Their 
policy would be directed to attaining the very position which they 
now wish to sacrifice. At any rate, the little peasant farmer of 
the West has no reason to complain. His original misery is 
clearly traceable to industrial failure that towards the end of the 
eighteenth century forced on to the land a greater population 
than it could support. There was nobody and nothing to blame, 
unless it were the softening western breeze which does not 
generate the energy of a ruggeder clime. Instead of searching 
out new openings for their work, the people settled down on the 
land. Toexamine that rough, infertile, mountainous land, where 
the tiniest holdings used to be, is to wonder, not at the poverty, 
idleness, disaffection, but that life could have been supported 
at all. Antagonism between classes followed naturally and 
inevitably. It found its ultimate expression in landlordism on one 
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side and Land Leagueism on the other. What must be recognised 
in the light of subsequent history is that few antagonisms 
have led to so many cruel incidents—evictions by the landlords, 
moonlighting by the tenants—and none has been so barren of good 
results. The salvation of Ireland lies clearly along the path of 
constructive work—the readjustment of holdings, piecing, patch- 
ing, draining of the Congested Districts Board, and the re- 
organisation of agriculture on the lines laid down by Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Where these are at work I found the people concen- 
trating their attention on the land to a degree that was causing 
a perceptible waning of their interest in politics. They are dis- 
covering what an amount of leeway they have to make up. 
Circumstances have hitherto prevented them from acquiring skill 
in the management of land and its products. I could not help 
laughing at the complaint of an old-fashioned innkeeper who was 
lamenting the dearness and the difficulty of the times. He said 
he remembered when his father wanted eggs he used to send him 
to the farm with his old top-hat, which was filled for sixpence, 
where to-day every cottager wants so much a dozen! Where 
you bought a lump of butter for the coin you could produce, now 
it is weighed out toa hair! It would have been useless to attempt 
explaining what all this means in regard to the realisation of the 
peasants’ resources, or to describe how poultry-keeping for eggs 
is being developed into a scientific pursuit, and the production of 
clean, good butter into a lucrative system. 

It will be objected that, though all this may be true, I 
have in considering it ignored the sentiment that is expressed 
by the phrase : ‘Ireland a nation.’ This is not so. The Home 
Rule cry was generated by agrarian distress. It bore a close 
resemblance to the inarticulate shriek of an animal in pain, which 
feels its misery without being able to diagnose the cause. To 
continue the metaphor, Sir Horace Plunkett may be compared to 
the skilled physician who recognised the disease and applied the 
remedy. Still the creature that was hurt goeson shrieking. But 
my plea is that the curative method which is already showing 
such good results ought to be steadily continued. Every doctor 
has had experience of the patient who cries out for champagne 
and oysters when science declares that his best diet at the moment 
is milk and brown bread. This is speaking purely of the political 
outlook. All of us sympathise with certain aspects of the national 
ery.. It is extremely delightful to hear a musician play the old 
music and sing the ancient songs. Gaelic is a worthy and noble 
study which deserves the support of all who are interested in 
ancient literature and ancient history; but it is a scholastic 
study. There is no good ground whatever for recommending it 
as the spoken language of a people. The transactions of life are 
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conducted by these farmers in English. Over the whole of Ireland 
they are working for the English market. In times of famine 
and distress it is to England that they first turn. I very well 
remember the bands of Irishmen who used to come over to shear 
in harvest. Many of them at that time knew no English what- 
ever, and spoke only Gaelic; but this was a severe handicap to 
them in search for work. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the most useful language to the peasant farmer, whether he comes 
from Ireland, or Wales, or Scotland, is English. 

The present enthusiasm for Gaelic is leading education alto- 
gether astray. Nobody in Ireland seems to recognise that the 
greatest asset which the country possesses at the moment is the 
generation of promising children. The duty of the Government 
is to educate and fit them to make many steps in advance of 
their predecessors. Particularly is this true with regard to the 
land and natural history. In no other country does one meet 
with a population which is so little interested in outdoor objects. 
Children stopped on the way could not tell me the names of the 
most common birds or plants, and even boatmen seem to pay 
no attention to the different species of sea-bird. At a little 
inn close to the waterside, herons, curlews, and other visi- 
tants used to fly down to the shore late in the evening or in 
the early morning. Often for curiosity I asked the names, but 
was almost invariably told that they were gulls. Every bird 
of any size that comes near the sea appears to be labelled as a 
gull. There is no worthier object before reformers than that of 
developing the intelligence of the children. The object should 
not be so much to impart actual knowledge as to create that 
atmosphere which comes from familiarity with natural history, 
agriculture, and the open-air life. This would obviously prepare 
them, when they came to manhood and womanhood, to hear with 
far more understanding and sympathy the lecturers and instructors 
sent round by the Board of Agriculture. It is, at the present 
moment, pathetic to observe how anxious are middle-aged men 
and women, whose early education has been neglected, to gather 
the sense of what these emissaries of science have to tell them. 
They have ceased to doubt the efficacy of the teaching, because 
wherever it has been adopted it has effected good results ; has, in a 
most perceptible manner, increased prosperity. Hence the Irish 
peasant farmer’s attitude to the teaching for which the Board of 
Agriculture is responsible is most docile. If, in early youth, he 
had received such an intelligent nature-teaching as is given, for 
example, in some of our Eastern Counties—Cambridge, Suffolk, 
Essex—he would have been in a far better position to take 
advantage of the new ideas. 
Superstition is still rampant in the country. It is petted and 
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encouraged by literary people anxious to make ‘ copy’ out of it. 
It is very easy to understand and sympathise with those who take 
a pleasure in reproducing surviving superstitions ; but they are a 
barrier to real progress. Moreover, it is a very bad state of 
affairs when the poor and ignorant hold gross beliefs in which the 
intelligent classes do not share. One day I was telling a priest, 
widely known as a student and exponent of Gaelic tradition, that 
in a certain household the women had vied with one another in 
relating stories of the miracles accomplished by performing a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Patrick. I told him roundly that 
he knew these stories to be rubbish, and asked him what were the 
facts about St. Patrick. He replied that he had for forty years 
studied all that he could lay hold of in regard to the legendary saint, 
and the only definite truth was that there was not a single fact 
about him which had been established. He went on to expatiate 
on the advantage of people living their lives in a quiet and un- 
troubled manner. He said there was nothing to be gained by 
hustling and bustling in this world, and that a population would 
be none the better because it had got rid of pleasant superstitions. 
One could not help laughing with the jolly priest ; and yet he was 
unconsciously depicting a policy that would lead Ireland back to 
irretrievable darkness and misery. 

After reading what the most temperate exponents of Home 
Rule have said, it seems to me impossible to extract from them 
any promise of substantial advantage to Ireland. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is one of the ablest men in politics at the present 
moment, and when he writes with conviction I have no difficulty 
in following him; but when he comes to explain the merits and 
desirability of Home Rule, his language seems to me forced and 
unconvincing. It would not be courteous to call it insincere, and 
yet it has the effect of insincerity. For this occasion only he 
seems to fall into that style of turgid rhetoric for which this 
cause seems to be a trap. Lord MacDonnell does not produce a 
similar impression ; but a case must be very bad when even he 
cannot state it clearly. Home Rule at the present moment 
is a retrograde policy which does not promise to forward, but to 
jeopardise progress in Ireland. The only paths likely to lead to a 
happy issue are those that travel respectively along the way of 
increased agricultural organisation and development, and energetic 
concentration on the education of the young. Were the latter to 
be attended to as carefully as it deserves, the ills of Ireland would 
rise and disappear like morning mist at the advent of the sun. 
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Tr is when one takes pen in hand to write of Dickens, especially 
when faced by an occasion such as the Centenary of his birth, 
that the true praise of him emerges. Detraction’s voice has been 
heard ; and so ruthlessly that no detail has escaped attention. 
His pathos has been dismissed as maudlin; his characterisation 
has been called grotesque and exaggerated ; his style has been 
derided as no style at all in the cant meaning of the word, as 
shapeless and frameless, degenerating often into an uneasy sing- 
song of halting metre ; his craft, for all the care of his scheming, 
has been scoffed at; his art has been put aside as untrue to life; 
and even his humour, that which of all things one would have 
thought would have been left to him, has been called rudimentary 
and crude. It is not difficult to see, in each particular criticism, 
what is meant: and to see a criticism is to admit its justice, 
given its point of view. But criticism is the faultiest of all 
instruments. For it is the function of criticism to be analytical ; 
and there is no one thing in the world that cannot be analysed 
to its degradation. Analysis is too often the coward’s subterfuge 
for escaping the responsibility of manly judgment. Such judg- 
ment proceeds, not by way of analysis, but by vision, which is 
the preception of a synthesis. And it is conceivable that one 
might find no virtue, or little virtue, in any detail of a work of 
art, of an achievement of the creating imagination, and yet find 
oneself strangely thrilled by the whole and total effect. It is 
certainly almost impossible to decide what contribution any one 
detail, good or bad, makes to the total effect that is the only 
thing that, in the end, matters. 

For example, it is lamented that Wordsworth had not the 
critical faculty to see what was good in his work, and what was 
bad ; so that he might have suppressed the bad, and left the good 
in all its pure loveliness. Criticism (that has always seen so well 
what is good and what bad in Literature and the High Arts) 
has declared that to Wordsworth all was of the same value in 
his work : that he put out a bad poem with all the solemnity and 
sense of its importance as a good poem. And, in that, Criticism 
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has spoken better than it thought. For to Wordsworth (or to 
Blake, for that matter) each poem was indeed of the same solemn 
value ; because each poem was regarded as a separate contribution 
to that more important synthesis that he struggled to fill-in and 
complete. He was not, like Herrick, so much concerned with 
the making of separate poems as with the delivery of a vision ; 
and in the utterance of that vision each poem was important. 
This Wordsworth felt ; and, did we truly examine ourselves, we 
would find that we do so also. The Wordsworth of the Com- 
plete Works takes his place in the front rank of English poets, 
with Shakespeare, Milton, and Shelley for companions. The 
Wordsworth of Matthew Arnold’s selection falls back behind 
Keats and even Byron. 

Thus it is always necessary to be assured that one has seen 
a man’s vision, or that one has perceived the particular quality 
of his artistic attempt, before it is even possible to speak of the 
faults of his workmanship ; for it may so happen that what may, 
on its own merits, appear to be a grave fault may be a necessary 
adjunct to the attainment of that vision or that artistic attempt. 
It is this that the mind perceives in the case of Dickens, even as 
it is this that enables us to discover the true praise of him. It 
has, for example, been laid to his charge that his characters, in 
the main, have no semblance to reality ; that they are grotesque 
and exaggerated. It would be interesting to contrast this asser- 
tion with the constant exclamation that one meets in daily life 
that certain people and certain actions are typically ‘ Dickens- 
ian’; as though he were the court of appeal for life, instead of 
life being the court of appeal for him. Yet on its own merits 
the criticism is found to be illuminating. It is meant to be 
destructive ; but one suddenly recalls that all the great characters 
of the world’s literature are either grotesque or exaggerated. 
If Bumble be overdrawn as a workhouse official, he is not more 
overdrawn than the immortal Shallow as a Justice of the Peace. 
If Samuel Pickwick, Esq., be grotesque as a wandering merchant, 
he is at least not so grotesque as the inimitable Don Quixote as 
a wandering knight. We do not remember Sancho Panza or 
Panurge or the Antient Pistol because they are imitations of 
Life, but because they are grotesque examples of what Life can 
give us out of its exceeding riches. We do not admire Achilles 
or Hamlet or Falstaff, each in his own way, because he is like 
the thin thing all round us that we are pleased to call Life, but 
because he is a splendid, or, if we will, exaggerated, example 
of what Life could be if we were content to trust it. They are, 
strictly, creations; and we hold them in memory not because 
they are a mere mimicry of the smaller side of us, but because 
they remind us of all the splendour and wonder and laughter 
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that resides behind the small show that we present to the outer 
world. They do not portray us to ourselves: they reveal us to 
ourselves. For Art is the Great Revelation. 

When Dickens, therefore, created Bumble, he did more than 
merely ridicule or shatter a system. To ridicule or to shatter 
a system is, relatively, a small achievement. It truly is a re- 
markable fact about Dickens that he did succeed in bringing 
about reform in several matters that urgently needed reform. 
That is to say, he succeeded in having a system that had worn 
itself into decay supplanted by another system that was as yet 
new. But reform, like most matters political, is in itself worth 
no more than the paper its enactment is printed upon. Dickens 
may have succeeded in dismissing the Circumlocution Office by 
the power of his laughter; but the new office that took its place 
would soon become another Circumlocution Office. He may 
have succeeded in abolishing the coarse brutality of Mr. Squeers ; 
but there is many a schoolboy to-day who, were the choice given 
him, would considerably prefer the coarse brutality of Squeers 
to the refined and solicitous cruelty under which it is his lot to 
suffer. While Man remains the same, one system, however 
word-perfect, is as valueless as another, however word-imperfect. 
And the fact that Dickens succeeded in effecting certain sub- 
stitutions of systems is no tribute to his Art, but rather only a 
testimony to his amazing and almost unexampled popularity. 
But when he created Bumble he did more than shatter a system. 
He illustrated what is the essential weakness of all systems. 
Bumble stands up as the eternal type of what it is in human 
nature to become under the joint influence of power and impor- 
tance: a fact that we admit in the daily habit of our speech; 
for the word ‘ Bumbledom’ is our continual attestation of the 
truth of the vision of Dickens. On him depends, not alone the 
execution of the system that Dickens scourged with his bitter 
laughter, but the execution of all other systems whatsoever. 
Bumble is at one time a Creation and a Revelation. 

In this way Bumble may stand as a sign and ensample to us 
of his creator’s work. He, and a score of others even truer to 
the heart of life than he, are almost nearer to us, and therefore 
more real to us, than we are to ourselves. It is because they 
are so near to us that we are apt to lose a distinct sense of their 
outline and proportion. And we are won by them accordingly. 
It is for this reason that so many have stumbled at the works 
of Dickens. They have regarded them as Novels; and in the 
Novel they have grown accustomed to compilation rather than 
to creation, to portraiture and depicture rather than to revelation 
and illumination. The Novel, as an Art-form, has been notably 
complaisant ; and it is for this very reason that it is a perplexed 
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question as to how truly the Novel is a durable Art-form. Matter 
that, in the severe and searching discipline of Poetry, would not 
for @ moment be suffered an entrance, passes without let or 
hindrance into the Novel, and is even accounted an adornment 
to it. But the adornment is the chief weakness that attends the 
Novel in its attempt to pass muster in the austere ranks of Art; 
what was thought to be a gain is found to be a loss; that which 
we have called, in a phrase that we have been careful not to 
expound, ‘fidelity to life,’ has been the very thing that has 
obviated the necessity for that creation on which all Art depends ; 
and the result is that the Novel has always been the thing of 
an age, and not the thing of all time. The Iliad, the Divina 
Commedia, Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Paradise Lost, Prometheus 
Unbound—all these are as young as the day on which they were 
written. But Fielding and Smollett, even Thackeray and George 
Eliot, belong to their own time, and can only be approached 
through the age in which they were written. One is, in the 
true significance of the word, creation; and the other is that 
compilation that is often miscalled creation: and therefore one 
wears divine youth on its brow; whereas the other is like a 
stage-piece in a foreign tongue, that cannot truly be known till 
the foreign tongue be mastered. 

Now this is the peculiar praise of Dickens: that, with all his 
shortcomings (of which he had not a few), he, with Cervantes, 
Rabelais, and Bunyan, has lifted prose into this divine youth, 
this eternal significance, that has been thought the special pre- 
rogative of Poetry. Even in the face of their achievement it is 
hard to conceive of prose as other than journeyman toil, a perish- 
able medium : without that achievement it would be in a poor 
way indeed. So much is this the case that it is no strange thing 
to hear such a character as Sam Weller being spoken of as ‘a 
poetic creation.’ And so, in a manner of speaking, he is. It 
matters little that he rose out of a Victorian hostelry, as 
Pantagruel out of sixteenth-century France, Sancho Panza out 
of post-Romantic Spain, and Christian out of Puritan England. It 
is not what they rose out of, but what they rose into. They 
rose, each of them, out of a particular age, even bearing its 
particular brand and currency; but they rose into a perpetual 
significance that we call Poetry. 

So we arrive at another of the faults that Criticism has dis 
covered in Dickens’ work. It is complained of him that he lacks’ 
skill of craftsmanship, and that his books are structureless ; that, 
having begun, as begin they must, they continue without order 
and conclude without reason : so that even those who have under- 
taken his defence have been compelled to concede the criticism, 
and to ask in return why they should ever end. 
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The criticism, as criticism, is well placed ; but, in the manner 
of criticism, it has endeavoured to judge the works of Dickens 
by laws other than the laws of their own being. Those who have 
advanced it have considered his books as Novels. That is to say, 
since the Novel is as yet without adequate definition, certain 
standards have been raised, that prevail in their utmost rigour 
only with a small portion of the whole field of prose literature, 
and an attempt has been made to make them the rallying centre 
of a vast division of it. Thomas Hardy is the supreme example 
of the craftsman who has introduced into prose literature some- 
what of the technique, in a necessarily loosened form, of the 
Drama (or, in Architecture, since he was once an architect, of the 
classic arch, which is much the same thing) ; and the result has 
been truly astonishing. Yet who would think of judging Rabelais, 
or Cervantes, or Bunyan for that matter, by a law so alien? 

Thus it was no mere chance, but something of a divine 
instinct, that led Dickens to write his first book in the form of 
Pickwick Papers. It is unnecessary to go into a discussion of 
all that preceded the writing of the book. It is enough to say 
that Dickens would have satisfied the demands of his publishers 
equally well had the ‘Papers’ been shaped and disciplined into 
an outline as orderly and as shapely as the best. But his 
instinct impelled him otherwise ; and the result is that we do not 
think of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club as 
we think of The Return of the Native, but rather as we think 
of The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, or The 
Inestimable Life of the Great Gargantua. Nor does it avail 
to throw up the word Novel in defence or in attack. There are 
those who say that Cervantes is the father of the modern Novel, 
even as there are those who say that Pickwick Papers is no Novel. 
The truth is that the Novel, according to the protestations of 
some of its own exponents, is not so much a definite Art-form 
as a hotch-pot. It would be fair to say that the Novel is always 
novel. 

Pickwick Papers is therefore almost something of a talisman 
in Dickens’ work. Where he becomes most ‘ Pickwickian ’ there 
he becomes most himself, and his inspiration is most sure; and 
when he has least of the peculiar quality that marks those Papers, 
even though it lead to a result so fine as Great Expectations, 
one feels that, with all its strength, it lacks the peculiar and 
perpetual significance that gave eternal youth to Pickwick. 
There may be more strength in the latter half of his work: 
there may be less of bathos in it and more of maturity and cir- 
cumspection : but the truth remains that the full magic of the 
first has become dimmed in the second. This may best be seen 
when some similar quality marks both an early and a later work. 
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For instance, both Nicholas Nickleby and A Tale of Two Cities 
are melodramatic ; but the glitter of the first is a magical glitter, 

whereas the glitter of the second is sometimes perilously near 

like tinsel. And this, despite the fact that A Tale of Two Cities 

is more reserved in strength, and therefore more instant in its 

appeal, than anything Dickens ever did. 

In all the earlier portion of his work this strange quality, 
this quality of perpetuity, of poetic achievement, prevails in its 
fullest power. We do not remember Barnaby Rudge because of 
its historical, or unhistorical, attempt to recount the matter of 
the Gordon Riots, or Oliver Twist because of its attempt to 
shatter a Poor-Law system, any more than we remember Gar- 
gantua or Pantagruel because of their endeavour to burlesque cer- 
tain forgotten ecclesiastical abuses, or Don Quixote because its 
author (who of all men most lived a life of romantic adventure) 
sought to make romantic adventure perish for ever in the soft fire 
of his laughter. None of these stand with their feet planted on 
the revolutions of Time, for Time to bear past us and away. 
They are all, by a subtly transmuting touch, lifted into the air, 
to float there eternally while Time hastes steadily on beneath 
them. 

Yet, although, as book succeeds book, the breath of change 
is seen passing over the first inspiration, although what one 
may call the poetic quality of Pickwick is seen to be becoming 
more and more spent until in Dombey and Son its colours are 
false and its ring is unreal, yet it is not till one comes to David 
Copperfield that one finds a change in full operation. There 
it is actively at work ; and for an obvious reason. For in David 
Copperfield Dickens had made up his mind fully to unloose the 
autobiographic instinct that resides in every man. He had, in 
fact, determined to make the story of David Copperfield the tale 
of himself ; so much so that he was pleased beyond measure when 
it was pointed out to him that the initials of David Copperfield’s 
name were the inverted initials of his own. And consequently 
his creative faculty had to move within a limited scope. He was 
harnessed % circumstances; with all the restrictions that that 
meant. Hither inadvertently, not knowing that it meant a 
cleavage from his past way of work, or deliberately, as the result 
of Criticism, with its cry of impossible characters, he set himself 
the task of compilation instead of creation ; and having once put 
his hand to the work the habit grew on him, till, in The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, the book he died at work on, he came to lean- 
wholly on skill and sezrecy of plot, so removing himself to the 
utmost extreme from Pickwick Papers. 

In this very book David Copperfield, however, his instinct 
may be seen in revolt from the work of compilation he set 
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himself. It is always so, more or less, to the end of his work; 
but here it is most marked. For, as the story opens and pro. 
ceeds, David Copperfield’s personality begins to be built up and 
to expand. It is the intention of the book that this should be 
so; it is, in fact, the prime cause and purpose of the book; but 
such an intention, limited by fact and the circumstance of rela- 
tion, is clearly the very thing most calculated to extinguish the 
subtle poetic creation that went to make Pickwick Papers sg 
eternally fresh and rare. But the old instinct asserts itself; 
with the result that David Copperfield, as a book, grows in 
interest as it proceeds—and grows in a peculiar way. David, 
instead of becoming more and more important and personal, 
becomes less and less so; till at last he becomes no more than 
was Nicholas Nickleby, a name-centre around which, in varying 
clusters, the real personages gather. As he declines the others 
burgeon and swell: Micawber becomes more truly himself, 
Traddles takes his true proportions; Uriah becomes powerful 
instead of merely monotonous; Dora comes into being—and 
punch is drunk, as punch was drunk in Pickwick. It is these 
things, and these people, that lift the book into evergreen memory ; 
not the mere narration of the life of David Copperfield, who 
matters little enough, although his history purports to be the 
dim autobiography of Dickens himself. 

But such things and such people demand, clearly, their own 
adequate atmosphere to move in. It is this that has at all times 
been the most stubborn difficulty in the path of poetic creation. 
Characters that are compilations of ourselves, no more than 
imitations of that life of ours that we present to the outward 
view (which passes with the passing of the outward view), can 
live and move in scenes that are copied from daily habit. 
But it has always been the problem with the creator to create 
with his characters, with his people who are ourselves and more 
than ourselves, being revelations of ourselves, so adequate a 
scenery for them to move in that there shall be no shock to the 
contemplation. Among the poets pure and true, Shakespeare, 
for example, pitched his scenery at some remote distance of time 
or place: in Venice, where Othello could find a freer play for 
his tremendous personality without striking against some incon- 
gruity of scene, or in ancient Britain, where Lear could shake 
the earth. With Homer and the Greek Dramatists the necessary 
elevation was given by the thought of War and the ritual of 
religious ceremony. Among those who wrote in prose, Bunyan 
created a whole new world; Cervantes transmuted the Spanish 
landscape into a new strange earth; and in our own day Thomas 
Hardy has fashioned a new individual province for himself, which 
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he has named Wessex, and where the very towns have been given 
new names in order to lift them away from us. 

Dickens’ answer to this problem is particularly interesting; ~ 
and nowhere is it better illustrated than in the subtle change 
that so slowly passes over David Copperfield. The nature of it 
can be discovered by first turning to one of the earlier novels, 
such as Oliver Twist, or to such a phantasy as A Christmas Carol. 
In both of these the scenery are the streets of London; yet 
though the streets are given their habitual names, by which 
they can be identified, they are changed and altered ; something 
has so transmuted them that we scarcely think of them as streets 
of London at all. It is not sufficient to say that the times have 
changed; and that therefore what seems to us a transmutation 
might have been but a faithful portrayal. There is no reader 
of A Christmas Carol or Oliver Twist but must come to the con- 
clusion that there never at any time was such a house’as that 
in which Scrooge lived, or such streets as those through which 
he walked, or Fagin or Bill Sikes walked. The internal emotion 
is sufficient to indicate this. But, apart from such internal 
evidence, there is external evidence ; for Thackeray’s streets have 
nothing of that wildness or that remoteness from commonplace 
reality. Nor is it possible to say that the dream-phantasy of the 
Carol is responsible for one, as the overdrawn, melodramatic 
nightmare horror of Oliver Twist is responsible for the other. 
There is the same strangeness, the same wild and fantastic 
remoteness, about the scenery of Nicholas Nickleby and The Old 
Curiosity Shop. And the result is that the London Dickens has 
drawn has no relevance to the London that now is or ever was, 
save in an identity of street plan; so that those who talk of 
seeking out ‘ Dickens’ London’ are, in a manner of speaking, 
in search for something that can never be found. 

In David Copperfield—in, that is to say, the book that brought 
about the change in his way of work—this peculiar significance of 
atmosphere is an interesting study. For it has been seen that 
a change passes over the book as it develops itself. The first 
decision to write a simple straightforward narrative, compilation 
rather than creation, never really leaves the book, influencing it 
to its conclusion ; but the older inspiration, that made Pickwick 
so truly a book by itself, asserts itself as the narrative proceeds, 
transfiguring it. Now side by side with this change in charac- 
terisation the scenic atmosphere begins to change also. It is a 
thing difficult to define, for it is a thing that one either feels or 
does not feel. The scenery at first is as sharp and as definite as 
the green that Betsy Trotwood guarded with such zeal. It 
becomes dimmer and more fantastic as the book grows older. 

Certainly whatever be the result in David Copperfield itself, 
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the result in the sequence of Dickens’ books, before and after 
Copperfield, is clear. It has already been illustrated, in another 
connexion, by comparing the first and last of the books, Pickwick 
Papers and Edwin Drood. But it may even be illustrated by 
taking the two books immediately before and after Copperfield : 
Dombey and Son and Bleak House : in spite of the fact that the 
latter of these is better than the former, because the change is 
seen coming in the former, whereas it has already arrived in the 
latter. Dombey and Son is, admittedly, a failure among 
Dickens’ works ; Bleak House is admittedly a success. Yet it is 
true that in the first we may divine the poetic creation at work, 
however much it may have failed of success; whereas in the 
latter we miss its peculiarly transmuting power, and are therefore 
constrained to admit that the success is of a different order, and 
of a lower order. The first is a failure, but a high failure; the 
latter is'a success, but a lower success. And David Copperfield 
stands as a landmark between two periods—not only a land- 
mark, indeed, but actually one of the causes of the change. 

This is not to say that that which gave, not only such dis- 
tinction, but such significance, to Dickens’ first period, vanished 
thereafter, never to reappear. A man may never deny, or abjure, 
his most distinctive self; and Dickens could never wholly write 
either such distinguished compilation as that of Thackeray or 
such strong compilation as that of George Eliot. In the sure, 
though subtle, matter of scenic atmosphere, taking that for a 
sign of the hand at work, he is to be discovered to be the same 
throughout his work. His streets, his houses, and his skies, 
never become wholly those of actuality ; but they become measur- 
ably near actuality in his later work, whereas in his first fervour 
they remain immeasurably remote. And as his streets are so are 
his people also, for it is at the demand of his people that his 
streets are transmuted. ; 

Dombey and Son is, however, interesting for another reason. 
A man’s typical failure is always illustrative of his special weak- 
ness; and this is even more than usually true in the case of 
Dombey and Son, by reason of some of the causes of its failure. 
As is well known, this was the first novel in which Dickens found 
his flowing invention failed him. He complained of it; in its 
early stages, that, as he worked at it, he could not induce it to 
start itself and move forward. The truth was that his early 
success had intoxicated him, and his successive tours through 
America andthe Continent had brought restlessness into his 
blood. That is to say, through one cause and another, his genius 
had to be compelled to do its work; and genius, when so com- 
pelled, may yet display qualities most distinctive of itself, but 
it will display them in colours that are false and in an emphasis 
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out of proportion to the occasion. And this is just what happens 
in Dombey. 

Thus, as in Pickwick one may best find what is the peculiar 
praise of Dickens, so in Dombey one may discover his peculiar 
blemishes and restrictions. The colours, we see, are garish; 
and the characters, in attempting to achieve dignity, fail hope- 
lessly. The scene between Carker and Edith Dombey, for 
instance, is melodrama unmitigated and crude; yet throughout 
it we can perceive the attempt that was not achievement, by virtue 
of which it continues to live. The truth is that dignity was out- 
side the compass of Dickens; and that therefore exaltation and 
the high purging ritual of tragedy was impossible to him. Always 
about the figure of Don Quixote there is an incomparable dignity ; 
always over his brow there shines the radiance of a high exalta- 
tion; with the result that intermixed with our laughter at the 
sight of him there are always those rare tears that ennoble us. We 
are not only broadened by reading Cervantes ; we are heightened. 
But there is little of this in Dickens ; indeed, there is nothing of 
it. He not only failed in Dombey and Son to achieve dignity, 
but he failed in that attempt generally throughout the body of 
his work. For example, in Oliver Twist he made a clear bid for 
Terror. Now Terror is ever one with mysticism and exaltation ; 
Terror is only felt by the soul in its moments of awe and dignity ; 
because in Terror it is faced by something that transcends the 
common round of its experience. But such a mood, such a 
dignity and awe, is alien to Dickens (or, more truly, Dickens is 
an alien to such moods), and the result is that where he attempted 
Terror he achieved only Horror, which is fantastic and crude. 

It is this that is meant when it is said that his style is no 
style at all. When it is said that his language never stiffens. 
itself into structure, it is meant that his characters and scenes 
never erect themselves into dignity. They are each manifesta- 
tions of the same inability in the creator. Similarly when it is 
said that in none of his sentences is there a haunting music or 
mystical cadence, it is meant that his sentences tell out all they 
have to say on ‘the page, empty their whole cargo on the wharf, 
because their author is so little in correspondence with the world 
beyond worlds that he both can and must say all he has to say. 
He is never in labour to express the thing just beyond his reach. 
His difficulty is, rather, to avoid saying the thing well within 
his reach twice over. Those magic sentences in the world’s 
literature that tell us so much more than they say, are never 
his, because the Furthermore is for ever beyond hm. Faced by 
Death, we get the death of Paul Dombey. He attempts Tragedy, 
and achieves Melodrama; he attempts Terror, and gives us 


Horror; he attempts Dignity and we have stilts; he attempts 
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mystery and we receive a detective story ; he attempts an historic 
revolution, and we have a few squalid characters and the trial- 
scene of Charles Darnay. And so he is always thrown back, when 
attempting to wing high, by the irrevocable concave of his 
limitations. 

It is always necessary to see a man’s blemishes clearly before 
his praise can be truly said. On the other hand, it is always 
necessary to see a man’s cause of praise before his blemishes 
can be discovered, for it may happen that what appear to be 
blemishes are but the natural reverse of his virtues. With 
Dickens it was so. If he could not win his way up to the heights 
he certainly made the lower depths very wonderful. If when he 
attempted the mystical he only achieved the fantastic, confining 
himself to the fantastic he made it so wonderfully fantastic that 
he raised the whole result into the realm of true creation. If 
when he attempted dignity he succeeded only in giving us stilts, 
in giving us people who always went through life on stilts, he 
makes them so incredibly funny that he fills our minds with 
laughter. So, too, if in desiring Tragedy he falls into Melodrama, 
in desiring Melodrama he transmutes it into something that is 
both rich and strange, something blown upon with the breath 
of creation till it takes a new and perpetual life. 

In his earlier work up to and including David Copperfield, 
Dickens wrote books that we call Novels, in a poverty of expres- 
sion, but which are novels no more than the works of Cervantes, 
Rabelais, and Bunyan. In his later work Dickens took up the 
same pen (seeing that it was the only one he had), but dipped 
it in a different ink. He wrote Novels, comparable with those 
of Thackeray and George Eliot. Whether his novels are better 
or worse than those of his contemporaries is a matter of opinion. 
That is to say, the comparison exists. But in Pickwick, and the 
books following hard upon Pickwick, there is no comparison, 
because the things are not alike. We treasure Don Quixote as 
we may treasure The Heart of Midlothian or One of Our Con- 
querors; but we do not compare them, because they work in 
different mediums. And it is on these earlier books Dickens will 
establish his fame, because it is in them that he was most 
himself. The later books very largely take their excellence 
from the wind that blows on them from the earlier inspiration. 
For in them, as always, Dickens created immortals. He always, 
in some degree, reveals us to ourselves in his characters; and 
therefore, as they gather round us, and we call each by name, 
we feel that the fame of their creator is very safe in their keeping. 


DARRELL Fiaais. 











A YEAR OF ‘POST-IMPRESSIONISM’ 


WHEN, a little over a year ago, ‘ Post-Impressionism ’ burst upon 
the town, I was in no condition to take a hand in the vast dis- 
cussion that followed; but I did just stagger round the Grafton 
Gallery before I was despatched to a safe distance from work. 
When I left London the critics were disconcerted, but ner- 
vously determined, after so many mistakes, to be this time on the 
winning side. A few bravely, if wistfully, did declare them- 
selves fossils; some were uneasily upon the fence; the rest were 
practising, a little asthmatically, the phrases of an unknown 
tongue. As it happened, one of the few critics on the Press with 
anything that can be called a mind, one of the fewer with a gift 
for persuasion and for writing, Mr. Roger Fry, had declared for 
the new aesthetic, or religion, and the impressionable could but 
wheel desperately after him on this sudden tack. Three months 
later I found the new religion established, the old gods being 
bundled without ceremony into the lumber-room, and the ardent 
weathercocks of the Press pointing steadily for the moment into 
the paulo-post-futurum. So easy a victory for a new creed is 
delightful, if it is deserved, but it tempts the obstinately critical 
mind to ask a few questions. I propose, after the fair run that 
the new faith has enjoyed, to look a little closely at its theories 
and its productions. 

The Grafton Exhibition was not quite the beginning of things. 
Mr. Fry had played with the very reasonable speculation that the 
explorations in colour of the Impressionists might be employed 
by imaginative decorators not limited to a scramble for effect. 
Tt may be said, by the way, that this was precisely the 
programme already carried out by Puvis de Chavannes in wall- 
paintings like L’Hiver. But Mr. Fry, up till half-past eleven 
before the noon of the Exhibition struck, did not appear to have 
convinced himself that the expected method and the masters had 
been found ; for he exhibited in Suffolk Street a ceiling that looked 
back to Guido, of all the Pre-Impressionists : there had been indi- 
cations, however, that his vote was nearly cast. In the chaste 
pages of the Burlington Magazine, barely tainted with modern 
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art, there appeared, with Mr. Fry’s editorial blessing, a startling 
rhapsody on Cézanne. Its author affirmed a faith already 
orthodox in Germany, where the enthusiastic, if chaotic, Meier 
Graefe leads the song. The Germans, so enviably endowed for 
music, for science, and for business, are eager for all the arts. 
Denied almost entirely an instinct for the art of painting, they 
study it, they ‘ encourage it,’ egg it on, adore, and even buy. Nor 
do they stop there. They have town-planned whole towns out of 
the back-pages of The Studio in styles that put to shame the 
cosiest corners of Mrs. Barnett’s architects. They dine, they 
sleep, they commit every act of life in ‘ Art Nouveau.’ And to 
their serious bosoms they have taken each extravagance of Mont- 
martre and added an ‘ismus’ to its name. Wonderful Mont- 
martre, that seethes and blazes for the duller world with the 
fire and fevers of youth and art! I remember, one summer morn- 
ing in the early nineties, climbing the sacred hill. At the summit 
was @ little shop that was a symbol of the place. There stood, 
with ancient berets on their heads, ‘le pére’ and ‘la mére 
Tanguy,’ like two figures in the old Box-and-Cox barometers. 
They sold colours and canvases, if selling it could be-called, since 
they were seldom paid. It was reported that they had long ceased 
to eat, so that there might be more colours for the young ferocious 
of that day, whose methods called for a huge quantity ; and there, 
under their hands, was piled a heap of canvases returned with 
the colours thick encrusted, waiting in patient faith for the rare 
customer. There were flowers by ‘ Vincent’ (Van Gogh), and 
landscapes by youths from Pont-Aven, who announced day by 
day that ‘ black was red’ or ‘ violet was green.’ Then we went 
from one house to another, of artist and collector. We had begun 
in another quarter with Comte Camondo. He had just bought 
the picture by Degas that so shocked Sir William Richmond and 
all the professionally and periodically scandalisables of London 
who write letters to the papers. Two people were drinking 
absinthe and coffee : had the scene been laid in London and called 
‘ Afternoon Tea’ no one would have been shocked; as it was, 
the picture was hooted out of the country and is now, by the 
Count’s bequest, one of the treasures of the Louvre. On the 
hill we found Degas fuming because he had been written about in 
the papers, ‘ like Whistler,’ and said to paint ‘ comme un cochon.’ 
Last we visited the rooms of an ancient Jewish collector, and, 
when we had gone through them all, we crossed the street with 
him and plunged into a ‘ dive ’ like Mammon’s, a cellar in which 
he had ‘laid down’ hundreds of ‘Impressionist’ pictures to 
mature, and pictures twenty years later to be ‘ Post-Impressionist.’ 
There they were, stacked on trucks, and he was hoarding them. 
Manet was then beginning to sell at Durand-Ruel’s; Monet 
was dribbling through to America; the day of the others was 
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to come later, when Vollard opened shop in the Rue Laffitte.and 
held up to admiration scores of still-lifes by Cézanne, sparely con- 
stituted of an apple or two and a metallic napkin. Anquetin 
had just abandoned his ‘ synthetic’ manner, that of strong out- 
line and flat tint, and the real master of the Japanese convention, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, was terrifying the hoardings. 

But I must return to the Burlington. In its numbers for 
February and March 1910 appeared the eulogy on Cézanne by 
M. Maurice Denis, with reproductions of the artist’s work. The 
main line of M. Denis’ argument was that Cézanne is a‘ classic,’ 
because in his painting the spectator is not preponderantly 
moved by the object itself, nor by the artist’s personality, but 
by a balance of the two. This sounds a promising descrip- 
tion of classicism, to which I will return later. But M. Denis 
goes on to affirm, of this ‘classic’ painter, that his painting is 
painting and nothing more, that it ‘ imitates objects’ 
without any exactitude and without any accessory interest of sentiment or 
thought. When he imagines a sketch, he assembles colours and forms 
without any literary preoccupation: his aim is nearer to that of a carpet- 
weaver than of a Delacroix, transforming into coloured harmony, but 
with dramatic or lyric intention, a scene of the Bible or of Shakespeare. 

Sérusier is quoted in support : : 

One thing must be noted, that is the absence of subject . . . The. pur- 
pose, even the concept of the object represented, disappears before the charm 
of his coloured forms. 

After these explanations we seem to be already in difficulties with 
our ‘classic’ painter. The balance of object and subject we have 
just heard about means that the object is inexactly rendered, and 
that there is no subject at all. And M. Denis, a painter himself, 
in a pretty convention, shallow sentiment and villainous colour, 
of religious and legendary ‘ subjects,’ adopts, for his eulogy of 
Cézanne, the theory of poetry attributed to Mallarmé, that 
its beauty consists mainly in sound, of painting that its beauty 
is limited to the ‘carpet’ aspect of it, and of imagination 
that it works properly in the vehicle of words. The 
name alone, ‘imagination,’ might have stopped him. A scene 
such as is recorded in the Bible or in the pages of Shakespeare 
is only ‘imaged’ when it is seen; that is to say, when it 
lends itself to the art of vision, which is painting: it can 
only be referred to and evoked, not rendered, by the symbols 
of words. A scene, therefore, in the Bible or Shakespeare is at 
least as much the natural subject of painting as of writing, and 
there is nothing ‘literary’ in painting it. The real distinction 
between literature and painting is that writing, being indefinitely 
continuous, can evoke a chain of successive actions, and is there- 
fore the fit medium of narrative; but it cannot represent those 
actions or any one point of them ; painting can actually render a 
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fixed point. The stage, within certain limits, can reproduce the 
whole chain that narrative evokes and comments upon. 

So much for the general confusion. If we take the two arts 
separately we shall find that their virtue is never a simple thing : 
it depends on a union of two elements, beauty and significance. 
This is easily tested, because in the case of poetry we can cut off 
significance and retain the mere beauty of sound. We have only to 
ask a good reader to recite a poem in a language known to him and 
unknown to ourselves. The result, if the language is sonorous, is 
gently pleasant for a very short time; soon, even for the most 
poetical, it becomes unbearably monotonous, so much is the virtue 
of poetry a combination of sound-beauty, fit and ingenious arrange- 
ment of words and ideas, weight of feeling and significance. The 
same is true of painting. The most decorative of our oil-paintings, 
if we see them at such an angle that the ‘ subject ’ is not grasped, 
are poor things beside a rich carpet or enamel, and the really good 
carpets themselves are a kind of picture, dependent for the sting of 
their beauty on the remote ‘subject’ that went to their design. 
If, then, Cézanne had ever succeeded in getting rid of subject, he 
would not thereby have become a ‘ classic’ painter, or anything 
like it ; he would have ceased to be a painter at all. 

But that is not all of this queer eulogy. Cézanne, it appears, 
abolishes tone in favour of colour, 
substitutes contrasts of tint for contrasts of tone. . . . In all this conver- 


sation he never once mentioned the word ‘ values.” His system assuredly 
excludes relations of values in the sense accepted in the schools. 


Unfortunately this is not Post-Impressionism at all, but the 
Impressionism of Turner and of Monet. It depends on the fact 
that no one, even if he wish to, can render the values truly of a 
sunlit landscape, because pigments do not cover so great a range. 
The upper notes must be sacrificed in any case, and the convention 
Turner and Monet adopted, to gain a general brilliance, was to 
omit the lower as well, to leave out not only the real sun, which 
no one could put in, but also the shadows, the tones, of the lower 
notes, rendering only their difference of colour or tint, and that in 
an exaggerated way. Monet’s ‘ purple shadow’ is as famous as 
Turner’s vermilion. Our ‘ classic,’ therefore, is on this ground a 
pure impressionist. 

But there is a more mysterious business. By his modelling 
(or ‘ modulating,’ for the first word is not permitted), Cézanne 
arrives at the ‘ volumes’ of objects, and puts their contours in 
afterwards. These ‘ volumes’ are an ‘ abstraction ’ from objects. 
That is intelligible enough, but something comes in at this point, 
some sort of bee in the bonnet of Cézanne or of his admirers, that 
was to play havoc later, and produce whole ‘ schools’ and sects. 
‘ All his faculty for abstraction,’ we are told, 
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its him to distinguish only among notable forms ‘the sphere, the 
cone, and the cylinder.’ All forms are referred to those, which he is alone 
capable of thinking. The multiplicity of his colour schemes varies them 
infinitely. But still he never reaches the conception of the circle, .the 
triangle, the parallelogram: those are abstractions which his eye and brain 
refuse to admit. Forms are for him volumes. 

On a first reading this would appear to mean that by some lesion 
of his classic brain our painter could not conceive a parallelogram, 
and that of solid bodies he could only cope with three. But prob- 
ably the author expresses himself badly or is ill translated. What 
he means is that Cézanne thinks in the solid, not in the parallelo- 
gram but in the cube—or am I wrong, and was the cube, afterwards 
to be so sacred, anathema at this period? If so, the less painter 
he ! for the complete painter must think in both. He must imagine, 
extending back behind his canvas, a space containing solid bodies ; 
and this space and these bodies he must render on the flat surface 
of his canvas. But he must also remember that these solid shapes, 
projected on the flat, will set up a certain pattern among them- 
selves of forms in two dimensions, and that this pattern and its 
relation to the frame constitute the ‘ decorative’ side of his art. 
Since the frame is normally either a parallelogram or a circle, he is 
a strange artist who cannot conceive of either; and we are more 
puzzled than ever by Mr. Fry’s announcement, in his preface to 
this article, of an art ‘in which the decorative elements prepon- 
derate at the expense of the representative.’ The- apostle of the 
new art is absorbed, it appears, in the ‘ representative * side (the 
rendering of depth), and knows nothing about the ‘ decomntive:: 
(the planning of the surface). 

Mr. Fry himself speaks of Cézanne’s ‘ compact unity’ built 
up by ‘a calculated emphasis on a rhythmic balance of directions.’ 
But M. Denis describes one of these figure-landscape pieces in 
the making : 

The dimensions of the figures were often readjusted; sometimes they 
were life-size, sometimes contracted to half: the arms, the torsos, the legs 
were enlarged and diminished in unimaginable proportions. 


Calculation was missing or erratic here : and with every variation 
in size the ‘ rhythmic balance of directions ’ must have altered. 
But it is needless to pursue further these rather elementary 
confusions ; let us take farewell of the article with a touching 
little phrase of the painter himself. He spoke, not of any of the 
great things enumerated, but of his ‘ petite sensation,’ the little 
sensation that he was trying to preserve and render. I remember, 
in those same early nineties, a discussion among a group of 
American short-story writers, very earnest, constipated artists. 
One of them had been out for a walk, and his contribution was the 
statement that in coming home through the trees he had ‘ quite a 
little mood.’ ‘T did not write it down at the time,’ he said, ‘ but 
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perhaps I ought to have done so.’ Cézanne was not a great classic; 
he was an artist, often clumsy, always in difficulties, very limited 
in his range, absurdly so in his most numerous productions, but 
with ‘ quite a little mood,’ and the haunting idea of an art built 
upon the early Manet, at which he could only hint. He oscillated 
between Manet’s earlier and finer manner, that of dark contours and 
broadly divided colour, and a painting based on the early Monet, 
all colour ina high key. In this manner he produced certain land. 
scapes, tender and beautiful in colour, but the figure was too diffi. 
cult for him, and from difficulties of all sorts he escaped into the 
still-lifes I have spoken of, flattened jugs, apples, and napkins like 
blue tin that would clank if they fell. What is fatal to the claim 
set up for him as a deliberate designer, creating eternal images out 
of the momentary lights of the Impressionists, is the fact that 
his technique remains that of the Impressionists, a sketcher’s 
technique, adapted for snatching hurriedly at effects that will not 
wait. Hence his touch, hence those slops of form out of which he 
tries to throw a figure together. No one was ever further from 
logical ‘ classic’ construction, if that is what we are looking for; 
none of the Impressionists was so uncertain in his shots at a 
shape. And when we come to fundamentals, to rhythm, whether 
it be the rhythm of the thing seen, or the rhythm of the picture 
imagined, or these two combined, as they are in great art, Cézanne 
is helpless. We have only to turn to the illustrations to appreciate 
this. Cut away the theories and the verbiage, and what is 
actually before us? A forcible head of the painter is the best of 
them ; but even that has only one valid eye; the other portraits 
are blocks of wood. The vaunted landscapes with figures, the 
Bathers and Satyrs, are the work of a man who could not command 
the construction or the expressive.gesture of a single figure, could 
not combine them together, or fit them reasonably into a 
landscape setting. What a blinding power has theory for the 
ingenious mind ! 

The Grafton Exhibition included many things. There was 
Manet as well as Cézanne. There was a group of the more tiresome 
*‘ Neo-Impressionists,’ but including the inventor among them, 
Seurat, who introduced ‘ pointillisme.’ The others turned the 
infinitesimal dots of primary colour that the theory required into 
large bricks of colour that could not possibly fuse at any distance. 
I suppose, by the way, it will be impossible to the end of time 
to persuade people that Monet never at any time used ‘ divi- 
sionism,’ the splitting up of colour into its primary or even its 
rainbow constituents. Even so careful a writer as Mr. C. J. 
Holmes asserts this, against the evidence of all the pictures. I 
endeavoured years ago to explode the supposed scientific basis of 
the pointillist theory of painting, but all that came of it was a 
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conviction among my critics that I was myself an Impressionist 
and advocate of pointillism. I perhaps deserved this for trying to 
give ‘ Impressionism ’ a wider than its historical meaning. _ 

But this by way of digression. Next after Cézanne among 
the painters new to London, and that London was grateful for 
seeing, came Gauguin, who was well represented. This painter, 
beginning as a rather dull Impressionist, in the wake of 
Pissarro, developed, for the handling of exotic scenes, a more 
nervous drawing and vivid colour, reverting to the Oriental 
decoration that was already implicit in Manet, Degas, and 
Whistler. There is nothing revolutionary in the drawing of the 
Tahiti figures ; it is the drawing of Degas, stiffer, and less flexible, 
as might be expected from the painter who began work at thirty ; 
and there is an illogical modelling of the figures in light and shade 
that does not extend to other paris of the picture. But the 
pose and grouping of the Tahiti pieces is finely felt, and his 
colour in these and certain still-lifes has original character and 
splendour. The fine period was short ; it is a drop from L’ Esprit 
Veille to fantastic rubbish like Christ in the Garden of Olives. 

With the third name we come, I was going to say, to 
the real thing: but that would be unfair; to one of those 
spirits who break through the ordinary moulds, who survive, 
like the salamander, in a fiery element. Blake is the one 
English artist who did this and lived undestroyed at a perilous 
exaltation. Van Gogh had neither Blake’s mental range nor 
his endurance, but in the short period of balance between the 
lethargic Dutch art of his beginning and the madness of 
his end he is very like the Blake of Thornton’s Pastorals. The 
hallucination of a reality more intense than that of every day 
comes to some men by way of wine or drugs, to some by bodily 
fever, to others by the fever of the mind that production itself 
induces. Beginning like Gauguin flatly, Van Gogh worked up, 
like him, through Impressionism, and then, before madness over- 
took him, snatched at his startling landscape visions. Rain, a 
cornfield, a sunset, are discharged at us with heightened, hallucina- 
tory intensity. The colour of flowers, too, thus excited him, and 
the portrait of himself, shown at the Grafton, the exasperated 
blondness of the tormented mattoid head against a flame of blue, 
was a masterpiece in its kind. Then he fell over on the other 
side,’ and the rest tells us merely the price he paid for a 
super-lucid interval. 

But this was not all. We were asked to regard these three 
men as the initiators of an art which was carried a stage further 
by later artists, of whom two were the chief, Picasso and Matisse. 
Picasso appeared mainly in his early phase, as a Whistlerian, 
less certain even than Whistler in the construction of a painted 
figure, but with a delicate sense of colour ; an etcher, too, of subtle 
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line. But a portrait was shown in the sleeve of which (not yet 
in the face) some geometrical mania was at work. Of this more 
presently. Of Matisse there were only three small pieces: two 
insignificant landscapes and a silly doll, La Femme auz yeuz 
verts, in which we were invited to find marvels of rhythm and 
harmony. I have seen landscapes by Matisse which had a certain 
barbaric strength of colour; I have not seen enough of his work 
to trace his history, and I am prepared to believe that he has 
given pledges elsewhere of good faith in these preposterous experi- 
ments ; but I see no force in the argument that because drawing 
is very bad indeed, it must be very good because it is by a clever 
man, one who has been known, at other times and places, to 
draw pretty well. I pass over Herbin, Friesz, Vlaminck, and 
many more, all of them, like Baal’s priests, cutting and maiming 
their forms in a desperate incantation of the fire that had tonchat 
Van Gogh. I return from the pictures to the theories. 

The catalogue was prefaced by a brilliant piece of writing, 
unsigned, more closely knit than M. Denis’ apologia, and a 
lecture was given during the exhibition by Mr. Fry, and printed 
in the May number of the Fortnightly Review. The writer of 
the preface tacitly showed M. Denis’ theory about Cézanne to the 
door, and advanced a directly opposite account of those he 
christened ‘ Post-Impressionists.’ M. Denis had claimed for 
Cézanne that he was ‘classic,’ meaning, as we may put it, 
that there is a fine balance in his painting between the desires of 
the painter and the rights of the object painted ; that he renders 
the object justly but finely seen. If this is not a plausible descrip- 
tion of Cézanne, it is a possible definition of classic painting. 
But now we were told that the methods of this school 
enable the individuality of the artist to find completer self-expression in his 
work than is possible to those who have committed themselves to repre- 
senting objects more literally. 

The school, in a word, render their emotions about objects rather 
than the objects themselves, and Mr. Fry makes it the definition 
of all drawing that it distorts the object. Personal feeling, then, 
is the note of the movement, and the ‘ Post-Impressionists,’ there- 
fore, are not classic at all, but extreme Romantics. I was met 
by several ghosts of old controversies in this discussion. The 
‘ rocking-horse ’ of the preface reminded me of the ‘ Noah’s ark 
beasts’ of the Glasgow School, ‘better than Sidney Cooper,’ 
and another old phrase, ‘ There is no such thing as correct draw- 
ing,’ played its part. By that I meant that just as in literature 
writing can never be said to be finally ‘ correct,’ nor even grammar, 
but only to approach perfection of expression, so with drawing. 
Imitation may be a large part of drawing, but the initial impulse 
is gesture, and ‘ correctness’ of imitation by way of tracing is not 
only impossible, because contours must be amplified to suggest 
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a third dimension, but the design of the picture, simplification 
for decorative breadth, sacrifice and emphasis for expressive force, 
also affect ‘ correct’ copying. Again I am entirely with Mr. Fry 
in the stress he lays on the rhythmical basis of design. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote from an article that made people very 
angry twenty years ago.’ 


Drawing is at bottom, like all the arts, a kind of gesture, a method 
of dancing upon paper. The dance may be mimetic; but the beauty and 
verve of the performance, not closeness of the imitation, impresses, 
and tame additions of truth will encumber and not convince. The dance 
must control the pantomime. Rivers and skies and faces are taken up 
by the painter as illustrations of a mood, and the lines of the image he 
creates are not meant to reproduce the thing, but to convey what he 
felt about the thing—the salutation, the caress he gave to it... He 
wishes to convince the imagination, not to delude the sense . .. In the 
lines of abstract ornament you will often get a more striking impression 
of conflict or repose than from the most document-supported picture of 
battle or of sleep; and it is this element, the music of space and form, 
that really plays to the imagination behind the images that represent 
person or thing. A division of the paper will do more to enthrone a 
figure or dignify a landscape than the dress of kings or the presence of 
palaces, and the drift or swing of a composition across the canvas be more 
eloquent of its motive than the particular attitude and occupation of its 
constituent persons. 


Here, then, is common ground ; but as they say in disputations 
at the Propaganda, Distinguo. When I came to work at the 
history of a period of drawing, I saw that there is a strong dividing- 
line between two schools, each of them great, by the degree in 
which they admit freedom of modification ; and Mr. Fry’s defini- 
tion, and my old one, are not the account of all drawing, but of one 
school only. I have endeavoured elsewhere to bring this out,? 
but must risk a repetition here. ‘Classic’ drawing, conveniently 
so called because it is the drawing of Greek fifth-century sculptors, 
follows the model or ‘ nature’ very closely, with a minimum of 
sacrifice and distortion for the sake of emotional emphasis, the 
expression of action, or the imposition of a rhythm conceived by 
the designer. It is realist among choice forms, aims at searching 
out the rhythm implicit in an object, and entrusts to a lucid state- 
ment of that rhythm the task of exciting in the spectator’s mind 
the feeling already aroused in that of the artist. It sinks person- 
ality and renders the object. 

Romantic drawing is not satisfied with this: it emphasises, 
caricatures, elongates, abbreviates, reshapes the form in accord- 
ance with a more violent emotion, a more tyrannic imposition 
of rhythm, a rhythm of the artist’s excitement. The problem of 
both schools is at bottom the same—namely, to fit into the rhythm 


1 ¢ Painting and Imitation,’ Spectator, June 18, 1892. 
2 Nineteenth Century Art. (Maclehose, 1902.) 
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of the picture or of the sculptor’s block the rhythms of the objects 
included ; but classic art more humbly, more patiently and subtly 
waits upon the secrets of the object :. it discovers a rhythm rather 
than invents. Romantic drawing shatters and reforms the object 
with its own passion and gesture, and introduces incidentally all 
manner of ‘ personal’ elements of temper and touch. It follows, 
naturally enough, that classic art works, by preference, in presence 
of the object; romantic art tends to remake from memory. 
‘Nature puts them out,’ these artists say ; they borrow from her 
a shorthand of form, a scaffolding on which their system of 
expression may be hung. 

These two tempers and systems exist side by side in varying 
force at all times. 

Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, Diirer,* Holbein, Leonardo 
and Raphael, Titian till his later days, Velazquez are in the 
main classics. Giovanni Pisano and Michael Angelo are the 
great Romantics; Tintoretto, Rubens, and Il Greco are some 
of the followers. In the modern period Ingres and Stevens 
are classic; Goya, Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, Millet, Rodin 
are Romantics. Almost all Englishmen of any account are 
Romantics ; if we look for a classic among contemporary artists, 
English or French, it is hard to find any, except Mr. Hayard 
Thomas, who is the extreme case (I am not now discussing relative 
merits but the completeness of the type). Mr. Walter Sickert is 
in theory a devout classic, all for the hairbreadth moulding of 
drawing after nature that is called Ingres: in practice he is a 
Cézanne, making uncertain shots at a real but elusive ‘ petite 
sensation ’ of his own. 

But if the writer of the preface started out with the thesis that 
his artists were Romantics expressing less objects than them- 
selves, he suddenly abandoned this, and threw out an entirely new 
and incompatible third theory, namely, that they painted not 
appearances, not even emotions about appearances, but the Thing 
in Itself. They paint, he says, ‘the treeness of a tree,’ and else- 
where, ‘ they draw a line round the concept of a thing.’ Now, 
if there is one thing that painting certainly cannot do, it is this. 
You can think the concept of a tree, and you can talk about it, 
since words allude to ideas but do not represent, but you cannot 

* A check upon classic drawing is obedience to a normal form or canon of 
proportion. Some years ago Mr. Sturge Moore published a pretentious book on 
Albert Direr, in which he laid it down that Diirer’s canon was used only to be 
departed from. He showed no acquaintance with Direr’s own writings on the 
subject, except a short passage translated by Sir Martin Conway, and that he 
had misunderstood. His view was accepted by all his critics, who evidently 
had not read Diirer’s book. But a patient German, L. Justi, at the same time 


was publishing a treatise, showing that on the back of some of Diirer’s drawings 
the construction from the canon was to be found and was followed. 
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imagine it, and you cannot draw it. ‘The concept includes every 
kind and size of tree, the drawing must represent one. So, to 
take a simpler case, you can think the general idea of a triangle, 
which includes equilateral, isosceles, and scalene triangles of all 
sizes; but you cannot draw it, because any triangle you draw 
must be one kind or another, one size or another. And the thing- 
in-itself, or ‘ substance,’ being, by its nature, relieved of all parti- 
cular appearances, cannot. be drawn, because drawing is the art 
of visible appearance, not of invisible substance. It is true I can 
pick and choese among appearances those that, for my purpose, 
are most important; I. can abstract from the total appear- 
ance of a tree; I can abstract its greenness or brownness, and 
draw it black; I can abstract its roundness, and draw it flat; 
I can abstract its leaves, and draw it bare; I can abstract its 
branches, and draw it a: stump; but some part of the ‘ treeness 
of the tree’ goes with each abstraction and resides entirely in 
no one of these particulars. A tree may, for the imagination, 
present forcibly one of its qualities at a time; it may be a green 
dome of shade on a hot day, a ladder of retreat for a man from 
the attentions of a mad bull, a peg on which an apple hangs, 
a screen for an assassin, a choir for birds; and its own business 
of spreading out its million pores to the air and propagating its 
kind, which comes nearest to being its * treeness,’ may be what 
occupies the artist least and bores him most. He deals with the 
accidents of its life, that serve the purposes of his own kind. But 
if, beeause of this, he scorns the tree’s own idea of its main business, 
misunderstands and cramps the rhythm that mysteriously arises 
from the strains and expansions of its anchoring, its feeding, 
and its breathing, he‘doses, not perhaps the significance for his 
story that the ladder or the peg or the umbrella would sufficiently 
furnish, he loses beauty, the. beauty implicated in the processes 
of life, and cannot replace it however le may cudgel his invention. 

Mr. Fry, as one would expeet, produced a more coherent 
theory than the other writers: he declared, as the object of the 
‘ Post-Impressionists,’ the ‘ discovery of the visual language of the 
imagination’ : a language analogous to music, and on this quest 
the abandonment of ‘naturalism.’ The ‘distortion’ already: 
conceded to the Romantics is a part of this, but he goes on to 
demand the suppression of natural perspective and chiaroscuro. 
Naturalistic perspective, he contends, prevents a painter from 
giving the significance, say, of a pageant, because the policeman 
near at hand obscures by his comparative bulk the really important 
figures. That is so only if the painter takes his stand immediately 
behind the policeman. ‘There is no reason why a more distant 
pointof view should not be chosen, and Gentile Bellini, Car- 
paccio, Titian, and Veronese solved this difficulty without trouble. 
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Chiaroscuro can also, within the limits of naturalism, be mini- 
mised and almost excluded by a lighting of the picture from the 
front, or reduced, for decorative breadth, to one step between light 
and dark, as by Manet, and for the matter of that Maurice Denis, 
But no reasonable man would deny to the artist, for special reasons 
of expression or decoration, a break with strict perspective, 
which, indeed, is seldom to be found in good pictures, or complete 
abstraction from shadow. What Mr. Fry seems to forget is that 
perspective and shadow are not mere science : in the hands of great 
artists they are instruments of expression, perspective a threaten- 
ing power in the hands of a Mantegna, shadow an instrument of 
reverie and pathos in the hands of a Rembrandt; they also, like 
form, are matter for design. What we may well concede, and 
what I for one have often asserted, is that the full accumulation of 
natural effect, the total instrument of painting, is not only unfit 
for certain purposes, but is beyond the strength of all but very 
great artists. Many can play on the pipe who cannot control to 
purpose all the keyboards of the organ. If that is what Post- 
Impressionism means, the greater part of recent painting in 
this country has been Post-Impressionist. Strang, Lavery and 
Brangwyn, Nicholson and Pryde, Ricketts and Shannon, John and 
Holmes, all deliberately or less consciously throw overboard one 
or another element in the full range of representation so 
as to keep the ship floating. There are many varieties of such 
sacrifice. These sacrifices may be necessary, but the danger 
of any deliberate stereotype thus adopted is that an artist 
who once limits his traffic with nature not only cuts himself 
off from fresh sources, but is in danger of losing even that 
which he hath. If out of the whole alphabet of appearances he 
limits himself to A B C for the sake of A, B and C are apt to 
grow insolent and make an end of A. Mr. Fry, if I under- 
stand him aright, welcomes the possibility of ‘genius’ being no 
longer called for. He speaks of the possibilities of recovering 
an ‘anonymous’ art, as if that were the same thing ; but in the 
anonymous mediaeval times it is easy to trace the points at which 
genius came in. He looks for the creation of a common language 
of imaginative expression which all might use, without any 
arduous training, without any wrestle with natural appearances, 
a language as direct as a child’s in drawing. I agree that for such 
purposes laborious imitation is irrelevant, that the point of 
imitation reached in a thousand art schools is useless, because 
it will never be turned to imaginative use; but I hold with 
Blake against Mr. Fry that a man must learn to copy 
nature if, to any high purpose, he would copy _ his 
imagination. The odd thing about this new language of 
the imagination is that once acquired it seems not to widen the 
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imaginative range, but to limit it toan orange, an apple, a napkin, 
and a pot. These are subjects which of all others surely call for 
the full texture of vision to render them interesting, for the art 
of a Chardin or a Manet. Nature seems to revenge herself by 
allowing to the rebels not even ‘nature morte’! 

In the matter of Cézanne Mr. Fry holds, as does his able 
seconder Mr. Clutton Brock,‘ that we have ‘classic’ art. I 
have already dealt with this claim, but Mr. Fry has an ob- 
session under this head, which calls for a word of examination. 
He appears to think that the residual element of reality, which 
renders painting ‘ classic,’ is the expression of solidity, and that 
solidity is most fully expressed by the elimination of light and 
shade and the addition of a thick contour. We are reminded, 
at this point, of Mr. Berenson’s famous ‘ tactile values.’ The 
expression was ill chosen, because Mr. Berenson did not mean 
values of touch at all, but the sense of energy put forth and of 
resistance, which are quite different things ; or else those apprecia- 
tions of depth which (pace Berkeley) depend not on tactile but on 
visual machinery. The Florentine School of painting sprang from 
sculpture ; hence its preoccupation with solidity; the Venetians 
made painting more distinctly a painter’s art by their preoccupa- 
tion with colour. This by way of parenthesis. Cézanne cer- 
tainly ‘ blocks in’ his forms with thick lines which give them 
a certain brutal force, but he does it indiscriminately with a 
flower-pot, which if solid is fragile, and with table-cloths, which 
are as little solid as objects may be. And Mr. Fry finds this 
magic of solidity in the most unlikely features. Cézanne some- 
times draws the mouth of a circular vase or flower-pot seen in 
perspective not as an ellipse, but like a gutta-percha ellipse that 
has been squeezed till its sides are parallel; producing, Mr. Fry 
says, a greater effect of solidity. Why Cézanne did this it is idle 
to conjecture ; in one piece he draws three flower-pots side by side, 
and their lower contours range from a straight line to a lop-sided 
curve. It is probable then that the flattened forms arise 
rather from thoughtless or clumsy shots at form than from 
an intention; but if intention there was, it must have been 
an intention to flatten the shape, not to expand it. The 
true shape of a circle in wide perspective has so straining 
an influence on the picture-field that designers are tempted to 
attenuate it; thus Puvis de Chavannes, in the foreground 
of one of his best-known mural paintings, draws a fountain- 
basin in the shape of Cézanne’s flower-pot mouth. He, and 
perhaps Cézanne, was really flattening his form for decorative 
reasons. Mr. Fry finds the same ‘ classic’ merits in the still-lifes 
with which Picasso has been rewarding the devout fervour of 

* Burlington Magezine, January 1911. 
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disciples. One of these I was privileged to see in Mr. Fry’s 
company. In a ‘design’ that looked like fragments of stained 
glass pieced together could be made out the outline of a 
bashed flower-pot and a lemon, and other objects were explained 
to be a curtain and a piece of paper. In this case the mouth of 
the flower-pot reversed the formula of Cézanne ; it had the shape 
of an irregular almond, with sharp ends ; but was still affirmed to 
increase the solidity of the pot’s reality : a sufficient reductio ad 
absurdum, oné would think. The ‘ paper’ was indeed solid, solid 
as iron; but then ‘one must not look for imitation of nature.’ 
Why then have paper at all? If my classic emotion before an 
orange may lead me to represent it, not as a sphere of 
orange-colour, but as a cube of green, need I look at oranges 
at all? And if the ‘balance of directions,’ as I was told, 
requires that the flower-pot should be mutilated, why take 
. this ‘direction’ at the expense of a flower-pot? If all we 
want is a play of ‘ directions ’ leading nowhere, why do the flower- 
pot and lemon linger on the field, like indestructible properties 
saved, in the wreck of the universe, from the old still-lifes? The 
truth is that these painters have never betrayed the faintest 
capacity for the most rudimentary exercises in pattern design. 
They have, on the contrary, in this direction, an appalling taste ; 
witness the mess by Herbin, recently served up for the readers of 
The New Age, which looked like a number of scraps from bad 
wax-cloth patterns stitched together. The admirers of these things 
are hypnotised, exactly as a hen may be, held over a chalk-mark. 

Mr. Fry was perhaps at heart not quite satisfied with his 
artists, of whom his eulogy was a little disappointing : in default 
of existing examples, he took the heroic course of producing them. 
With a sporting spirit I cannot sufficiently applaud, the authorities 
of a respectable educational institution, the Borough Polytechnic, 
committed to him and those about him the painting of their 
walls. It was really a magnificent thing for a committee to do, 
and if committees elsewhere will show the same adventurous 
spirit we shall get on with the necessary experimental stages of 
a fresh period in mural decoration. I am going to be critical 
about these paintings, but there is not a doubt that in two of the 
artists employed Mr. Fry singled out new talents of which a 
great deal may be expected, Mr. Duncan Grant and Mr. Etchells. 
I have seen pictures elsewhere by Mr. Grant that give this con- 
viction more certainly than the wall-paintings, and the flower- 
piece recently at the Carfax Gallery was enough to prove him a 
fine colourist. Mr. Etchells’ panel at Southwark was the most 
striking in its assertion of a bald, forcible rhythm, and this 
assertion of abstract rhythm was almost all that the new artists 
provided. That, however, is the fundamental, and we may look 
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for a development into something richer. I mean that if a painter 
takes a Hampstead Heath Bank Holiday as his theme, he is 
making very little of it if he sets up figures that might be women 
anywhere reduced to the lowest common terms of humanity and 
action. Surely the dress, the fantastic hats, the Cockney 
character have something to supply that need not conflict with 
a deliberate structure in the design. There were absurdities 
of treatment besides. The ground and background were painted 
as if built up of tesserae ; why should wall-painting imitate mosaic? 
Why, again, should Mr. Grant’s figures look like diagrams of 
anatomy when their anatomy is obviously fantastic? And what 
suggestion of the rhythm of water do we gain from a treatment of 
its surface that looks like slabs of a marble floor tilted at angles to 
one another? Mr. Albert Rothenstein’s design was more reason- 
able in its simplifications, less ruthless in its abstractions, and more 
subtle in colour ; but the practice of small drawings told in a com- 
parative failure of mass and general silhouette. Mr. Fry’s own 
contribution had a genial idea, but calls for revision, since his little 
girl giving a bun to an elephant was neither standing on her legs, 
doing what she is supposed to do, nor attending to what she is 
supposed to be doing. But the total effect in a dismal room was 
gay, and has stirred a great deal of wholesome speculation. 

A curious thing about those designs is that probably without 
any knowledge on the part of their painters they are much more 
nearly in the vein of Seurat, the ‘ Neo-Impressionist’ leader, 
than of any of the ‘ Post-Impressionists.’ Seurat, an artist of 
rather vulgar femperament, was a man of ideas. It was he who 
brought in the mosaic of dots, and it was he who produced a 
series of designs of dancing and other figures in severely repeated 
parallelism. Mr. Fry might revive him for another Grafton 
Exhibition. 

Since then Mr. Fry has opened an exhibition of his own paint- 
ings on a less ambitious scale. As I look back on his production 
before it took this sudden turn, I remember a succession of phases. 
There was a good deal of pastiche, ingenious exercises, now in one 
form of the older art, now in another. But every now and then 
there would peep out something of his own, a ‘ petite sensation ’ 
trying to get itself expressed, shivering a little because the bor- 
rowed clothes were cast aside, but much more interesting than the 
borrowings. And in the recent exhibition I find the same contrast. 
A great deal of it is pastiche of a new set of models. These are 
what I should call toy-box pictures, theoretical reductions of 
sketches to block forms through which, as through the reading of 
a picture in chunks of wood or in large wool stitches, the sketch 
may be vaguely seen. Others, like the flood scenes at Guildford, 
are a development of something more truly apprehended, and set 
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down with a greater confidence than of old. The toy-box system 
may be useful for an artist who wishes to strip his design down 
to its simplest terms in the process of work: it is certainly not 
a method by which the artist can say anything individual : pictures 
painted on this system are as like one another as the work of the 
‘Ripolin’ painters, to use the image that a witty friend has 
suggested. The best painting in the exhibition was a portrait of 
Mr. McTaggart, the Cambridge philosopher, who once wrote on 
‘The Further Determination of the Absolute,’ an explanation of 
what really constitutes the Thing-in-Itself. Here, Mr. Fry must 
have thought, is a subject for the new art; but if the colour is 
negative and the background a needless reminiscence of Van 
Gogh’s patterns, the head is drawn with no more of caricature 
than the character of the sitter reasonably suggested. 

Here I might stop, if account were taken only of the merits of 
the pictures that have been put forward and of the theories 
that have been spun about them. But it has been noticeable that 
the attraction of these pictures for many people was not what 
they positively were, but rather what they negatively excluded. 
They were welcomed in the degree in which they renounced with 
violence the world as itis seen. They were accepted as a promise, 
queer and doubtful, of a painting that should render the world 
beneath appearances, the world unseen. There cropped up again 
and again in discussion the word ‘symbol.’ These distortions of 
reality were thought, in some unexplained way, to give us ‘ sym- 
bols’ of a deeper reality than the painter ordinarily represents. 


Mr. Fry, indeed, started in chase of the will-of-the-wisp of a 


painting that should use symbols free from particularity like words, 
as Mallarmé sought for verse that should use words and their 
associations freely, almost like music. The difficulty is that 
painted symbols can supply no ‘ argument ’ like words : that they 
represent the nouns of speech, but not the verbs, nor any conjunc- 
tions except ‘and’; while Mr. Fry and his school are taking away 
most of the adjectives. It is a muddle-headed condition of mind 
that sees ‘ symbols’ in the still-lifes we have been dealing with. 
A colourless sphere or a circle may be used as the symbol of an 
orange ; an orange can hardly be called the symbol of a circle. 
But the hankering thus incongruously revealed for symbols 
in painting, for this paradoxical use of an art whose natural 
field is the superficial beauty of visible reality in all its infinite 
variety, this need is after all a need of the religious spirit, calling 
for help from the imagination to picture what is strictly unimagin- 
able and therefore cannot be painted. The sterner religions, 
Hebrew and Mohammedan, have forbidden such a use of art, 
a tradueing of the unseen by idols ; but the weakness of humanity 
has demanded some equivalent, in terms of the despised visible 
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beauty, for the life of the soul and the superhuman beings of its 
adoration. It was this hankering, so entirely unsatisfied, so 
actively repelled by the disgusting pictures ordinarily called 
religious, that was anew excited by the rumour of a return in 
painting to symbolic art. 

When I drew the distinction referred to above between 
‘Classic’ and ‘Romantic’ drawing, and defined the attitudes 
behind these, by names from the Greek myth of Olympians and 
Titans, I set over against these two, as the third dominating 
attitude of the imagination, the Mystic—I did not develop the 
consequences of the last for drawing so far as the other two— 
partly because of the obscurity of the inquiry, partly because 
illustration of the attitude in modern art is so scanty. But the 
question at least calls for definite posing even at the end of a short 
article like this: as there is a Classic and a Romantic drawing, 
is there also a Mystic drawing? Can we trace the laws that govern 
the artist who attempts to render the superhuman in some sort of 
visible terms? Symbolic, evidently, the drawing must be; that 
is to say the image given will be there not fully to represent 
anything, but to mediate with the Unseen, as Incarnation with 
God, to stand for something beyond itself. In what ways will 
the drawing suggest this? 

The modern romantic temper tends to confound with mystic 
vision two words whose sound favours the confusion, ‘ mystery ’ 
and ‘ mist.’ The first of these was originally the mystic’s drama, 
the rite of initiation, but it has been worn down till it means little 
more than something misty; and mistiness is the romantic 
evasion for mystic vision. But this is the reverse of the 
character we find in the images of really religious times. De-. 
finiteness of outline, massive form, are their characteristics, as of 
forces imperishable and unchanging. And we may put this more 
generally by saying that as much as possible every element of 
contingency must be excluded, all those features that made Plato 
distrust the art of painting because they render the idea a 
shifting thing. For this reason perspective will be minimised, 
for this reason changing light and shadow, the mirage of 
atmosphere, the decomposition of reflected lights ; in composition 
the studied confusion of the picturesque, in expression all tran- 
sitory emotion will be banished for severe symmetry and solemn 
calm. The illusion of the passing world will be reduced to its 
lowest term of abstraction, and for this reason sculpture, in what 
is obviously not flesh, will be preferred to painting. Detail and 
accessory will be as rigorously dealt with; such incident and 
detail as is admitted will be admitted reluctantly only because it 
is forced upon the artist to enhance significance. And symbolic 
realities thus admitted will wear some mark of strangeness, as by 
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the faint tradition of religion people still ‘dress for church.’ It 
shows how far this idea has been perverted that the modern does 
not put on a dress, like a surplice, that would sink his individuality ; 
Mrs. Brown does not wear a veil, but affirms herself not Mrs. Jones 
by her competitive hat. That is not surprising, since for so many 
centuries religious art has been lost, has been ebbing with the 
receding wave that withdrew religion itself to the East from which 
it came. Just as in Greek art the ‘ classic’ period is too realistic 
and human to be religious, so in Gothic figures like Le beau Christ 
of Amiens are already outside, and in painting we must go back 
to ‘primitives’ behind Titian for examples of what we are in 
search of. In early Greek and Gothic blocks, in mosaic on 
non-illusive golden grounds, in Egyptian granite, in oriental 
bronze, something of the divine and eternal was communicated. 
And the drawing of such images differs from the choice realism 
of classic art, the curiosity and personal emphasis of romantic; it 
sweeps over the minor points of representation that in portrait, in 
the drama, in genre and still-life are properly sought out and 
enforced. In the native lands of religion this synthetic drawing 
has extended itself beyond the religious subject, has checked the 
portrait-painter when he deals with the individual, and even 
the landscape painter, tied to symbols when he seeks the freedom 
of clouds or sea. 

That only a religious revival could restore the conditions in 
which even the other great kinds of painting might grow again 
to their highest stature is, I think, an inevitable conclusion from 
history ; and monumental art of any kind calls for ‘ sacrifices ’ of 
small imitation. But the ‘sacrifices ’ of the ‘ Post-Impressionists ’ 
seem to me to be sacrifices in the wrong place, and not to be 


laid on the altar even of an absent god. 
D. 8. MacCo tt. 














‘THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY’ 
(I) 


THERE is a great deal in Mrs. Huth Jackson’s article with which 
I, personally, find myself in agreement, The hasty and improvi- 

dent marriages of a large number of the clergy certainly do not 

tend to increase their ‘ efficiency ’ in the work for which they were 

ordained. The pressure of poverty, the constant anxiety as to 

how to ‘make two ends meet’ are not by themselves favourable 

to the pursuit of high spiritual and intellectual ideals; and their 

result is too often seen in lessened power and weakened influence. 

Any one who is concerned (as I am) in helping to administer cleri- 

cal ‘ charities ’ cannot but feel—even when he is most moved by 

the stories of clerical poverty—that a little more prudence and self- 

restraint might fairly be expected in those who are ordained to the 

holy function of the priesthood. And the existence of these 
charities of one sort and another may, one must own, serve in too 
many cases as a direct incitement to a foolish marriage. There 

are, one fears, a certain number of men in England and Wales 
(and especially, as far as my experience serves, in Wales) who are 
more or less vividly conscious of the fact that, if things come to 
the worst, there is a clerical ‘ charity ’ in the background which 
may prove a present help in trouble. 

Of course it is not true to say that clergymen are the only 
people who marry in haste and beg at leisure. There are ‘ chari- 
ties’ associated with the professions of the law and of medicine 
which do not disdain help coming from outside these professions ; 
and the only reason why clerical charities are more prominent than 
others is, I suppose, because the clergy, on the whole, are worse 
paid than lawyers and doctors. But even when one has conceded 
the folly of these improvident marriages, there is still another side 
to the matter which cannot be overlooked. It has to be remem- 
bered that our national and imperial greatness is partly, at any 
rate, the consequence of the large families which existed in the 
past. The place where Englishmen dwelt was too strait for 
them ; they were compelled to go forth and to found new societies 
beyond the seas. Had we always been as prudent as we are now, 
there would be no Empire. And in this work of Empire-building 
the vicarage has played no inconsiderable part. Sydney Smith 
spoke of the children of the clergy as brought up on ‘Catechism and 
bread and butter.’ It is this combination of a simple life, together 
with a virile, if imperfect, religious training, which has produced 
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men singularly fitted for the work that had to be done. It is well 
known, for instance, that of those commemorated in the 
Dictionary of National Biography the sons of the clergy far 
exceed those of any other calling or profession. 

But Mrs. Jackson will say that she is not concerned with 
national greatness or imperial expansion. These are temporal and 
secular things; she is thinking of men and women as immortal 
spirits, with spiritual needs and desires. They want, she tells us, 
not clergymen but priests. She does not tell us what is the 
difference between a ‘ priest’ and a ‘ clergyman,’ but apparently 
she thinks of the former as wielding a spiritual authority denied 
to the latter. Accepting the distinction (if this be what Mrs. 
Jackson means), we may yet contend that it really matters very 
little whether a priest be married orno. His authority will depend 
on his own view of his office and his mode of exercising it. Had 
G. H. Wilkinson no spiritual authority? was he not a ‘real 
shepherd’? Yet he was married. Were Pusey and Keble not 
real shepherds? Yet they, too, were married. Are not the 
parochial clergy of the Eastern Church regarded as priests? Yet 
they are not merely permitted to marry; they are compelled to 
do so. 

Even if we adopt the test of ‘ confession,’ it is not easy to see 
that the celibacy of the clergy is a necessity. Of course Mrs. 
Jackson, in saying that the Anglican Church preaches the ‘ neces- 
sity for Confession’ and treats Confession as a ‘ Sacrament,’ 
uses language which appears to show either ignorance or contempt 
of the authorised practices of the English Church. Has such a 
‘good churchwoman ’ already forgotten her Catechism? If not, 
she must be aware that the name of ‘ sacrament ’ is reserved for 
Baptism and the ‘ Supper of the Lord.’ Has she forgotten also 
the words of the exhortation in the Communion service? Then 
let me remind her of them, ‘ And because it is requisite that no 
man should come to the Holy Communion, but with a full trust 
in God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience ; therefore, if there be 
any of you who by this means cannot quiet his own conscience 
herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to 
me, or to some other discreet and learned Minister of God’s Word 
and open his grief; that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word, he 
may receive the benefit of absolution, etc.’ Even in the ‘ Order 
for the Visitation of the Sick,’ the sick man is only to ‘be 
moved to make a special confession of his sins if he feels his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter.’ 

These quotations make it quite clear that in the English Church 
confession to a priest, far from being a matter of ‘ necessity,’ is 
contemplated as being something exceptional—‘ medicine, and not 
food.” The English Church, in fact, stands for liberty, which no 
doubt is a very dangerous thing, but at the same time absolutely 
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necessary if we are to have strong souls and not merely spiritual 
babes. Yet I am quite willing to admit that there are a fair 
number of people—more than there were—who need constant 
guidance, who like to depend on others, and, consequently, are 
helped and comforted by regular confession. Whether this be a 
good or bad sign, we need not now inquire : the fact remains ; and 
these souls have a right to what they require. But, as a fact, 
some of the most popular ‘directors’ in the English Church are 
married priests : and indeed, Mrs. Jackson seems to destroy her 
own arguments. ‘It is nauseous to think of a girl relating her 
sins toa possible husband.’ But if the priest be married he is not 
a ‘ possible husband,’ except in the case of his wife’s death—which 
a penitent could hardly be suspected of contemplating as a possible 
contingency. If he is not married, he is a ‘ possible husband’ : 
unless Mrs. Jackson is prepared not only to recommend celibacy 
but to enforce it on the English clergy. 

That the laity as a whole prefers a priesthood which has liberty 
to marry, is, I suppose, beyond doubt ; and generally speaking they 
prefer a priest who is actually married, just as (with due respect 
to Mrs. Jackson) they prefer a married doctor. That they are 
right in this, I do not contend; and the insistence of most lay 
patrons on having a married man for the livings (often very poor 
ones) in their gift is, I think, an absurdity ; but so it is. 

Mrs. Jackson, however, finds that the laity are ‘ indifferent to 
the Church,’ and have a contempt for the ‘parson’ mainly, it 
appears, because he is a married man. With regard to the ‘in- 
difference’ to the Church, I should not mind comparing the 
interest in the Church felt and shown by the ordinary English 
layman with that felt and shown by the ordinary layman of France 
or Spain or Italy : nor do I think that we should suffer in com- 
parison. But the clergy, it seems, are despised in this country, 
and as a proof of this fact Mrs. Jackson takes the ‘ faithful sketch 
of a certain type of fashionable clergyman given by Mr. Albert 
Chevalier,’ which was received with ‘ shouts of applause.’ I have 
seen this sketch and laughed as loudly as the others, but in doing 
so I was (naturally) not conscious of expressing contempt for the 
clergy. As to its being a ‘ faithful’ sketch—I can only say that, 
even among the ‘ fashionable clergy ’ (not a very numerous band) 
I have never seen anyone resembling this person, but the caricature 
was not the less amusing on that account, and it would be rash to 
interpret the laughter of the audience as contempt for the ‘ cloth.’ 
The stage has its own conventional clerical figures to which it 
sticks in sheer conservatism—just as in French comic papers the 
ordinary Englishman is still represented as having ‘ Dundreary ’ 
whiskers and projecting teeth. But this supposed contempt for 
the English clergy is inspired (thinks Mrs. Jackson) by the feeling 
of the laity that they ‘ have not given up enough’ (when she adds 
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that ‘ because of all he has renounced full recompense is given to 
the priest . . . the power to remit sins, the power to confer 
the grace of God’ she appears to hold that sacraments adminis. 
tered by a married clergy are invalid; but perhaps one must not 
press this rhetoric toofar). Not ‘given upenough!’ Does Mrs, 
Jackson think that the celibate priest has necessarily given up so 
very much? In many cases, I can assure her, he has a very ‘ good 
time of it.’ The man who marries on very little may be a fool (he 
often is), but it means that he has to ‘ give up’ most of the luxuries 
of life; that he has anxieties and distresses to which his celibate 
brother is a stranger ; that he has to make sacrifices far greater than 
are required of the unmarried man—and these experiences, often 
bitter enough, have certain compensations too. 

On the whole I am disposed to think that when the English 
Church permitted her clergy at the Reformation to marry openly, 
she did not, as Mrs. Jackson thinks, commit an ‘error.’ I say 
to marry ‘ openly ’; for there never was a time when the English 
clergy were not, to a large extent, married men; though their 
wives were called by unpleasant names, such as Queen Elizabeth 
‘crudely ’ employed. I will not allude to the grave objections 
to compulsory clerical celibacy, which Mrs. Jackson brushes away 
on one side, but which experience has tended to justify. For 
abandoning the policy formed at the Reformation, Mrs. Jackson 
must advance stronger arguments than any found in her paper— 
of these indeed some are hardly to be taken seriously. When she 
says ‘ He must obey the solemn command of his Master, ‘‘ So like- 
wise whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple,’’’ she must go on to give us some reasons 
for believing the words to be a command to the clergy only ; but if 
they are, they obviously demand a good deal more than celibacy : 
the unmarried priest, as a rule, certainly does not forsake ‘ all that 
he hath.’ But indeed Mrs. Jackson largely abandons her own 
cause when she admits that the Anglican Church ‘ makes for 
righteousness ’ in a way that the Roman Church does not. When 
we compare the moral and religious condition of this country with 
those which have for centuries enjoyed the ministrations of a 
celibate priesthood, we feel that, as a fact, we do not lose by 
the comparison ; on the contrary we gain. The English clergy, 
as a body, have plenty of faults and shortcomings, and some of 

them may be partly due to the fact that the clergy for the most part 
live as married men not at a distance but side by side with the 
laity—in the world ; but it has yet to be shown that compulsory 
celibacy would be the better way; and I for one cannot doubt 
the wisdom of the English Church in giving to the clergy that 
liberty, of which we may admit they are in some cases too eager 
to avail themselves, but the denial of which would be a yet greater 
evil. H. R. GAMBLE. 
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(II) 


On page 167 of fhe January number of this Review Mrs. Huth 
Jackson claims that the celibate priest, ‘ because of all that he has 
renounced,’ receives from God ‘ the power to remit sins, the power 
to confer the grace of God, the actual God Incarnate called into 
being by his hands.’ Quite apart from the remarkable crudity of 
this last expression, the whole assertion is flatly heretical, for it 
establishes a direct connexion between the efficacy of a sacra- 
ment and the personal character of its ministrant which Aquinas 
and orthodox Romanism would condemn as unhesitatingly as 
Anglicanism. However, as other parts of her article seem quite 
consistent with the plain meaning of this sentence, it is possible 
that she herself would hardly expect us to take the words seriously ; 
and, in any case, it will be simpler to abandon the jungles of 
sacramental theory for what should be the plainer paths of history. 
For in most of these questions the experience of history is the 
real arbiter ; in other words, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
Many of us who have worked among the poor could quote instances 
of care for sick or fallen humanity which would directly reverse 
the moral drawn by Mrs. Jackson. When, again, she asks, ‘ Do 
people prefer a married doctor?’ I should reply, ‘ Doctors have 
complained to me twenty times that people do.’ But there is 
little profit in bandying affirmations from individual experience ; 
and it is fortunate that Mrs. Jackson once or twice appeals to 
history, upon which ground it is easier to meet her. 

‘No one,’ she writes, ‘who has studied the history of the 
Reformation in England can have failed to realise how the 
marriage of the clergy slowly crept in, fostered by men who 
wished to kill the spiritual life of the Church and to make of it 
an instrument for the use of the State.’ There is here just one 
grain of truth which is worth separating from the bushel of 
partisan chaff. It is true that clerical marriage was unpopular 
in the early sixteenth century, but only as many other conditions 
of the Apostolic Church were then.unpopular. The same Devon- 
shire rebels who, under Edward the Sixth, shouted for a return 
to clerical celibacy shouted also for a return to the inveterate 
medieval abuse of receiving Holy Communion only once a year! 
307 
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Moreover, all but a few exceptional men in those days imagined 
this celibacy to be an apostolic institution, just as they imagined 
the forged Donation of Constantine and the False Decretals to 
be genuine expressions of early law. And, lastly, papal policy 
had for centuries lent colour to the infamous doctrine (sometimes 
roundly asserted by orthodox theologians) that a priest sinned 
less in keeping a concubine than in marrying a wife. Even the 
great Sir Thomas More permits himself expressions which seem 
to imply this’; and meaner folk expressed the same idea in their 
meaner fashion. A Visitation Injunction of 1552 shows that mid- 
wives sometimes refused to attend upon the wives of the clergy 
at childbirth *; and one of Cranmer’s judges cast in his teeth 
that ‘his children were bondmen to the see of Canterbury.’* 
There was much excuse for this in those comparatively bookless 
days ; but it is difficult to excuse Mrs. Jackson, who apparently 
does not realise that even the Popes never definitely forbade 
priestly marriages until the end of the fourth century. St. Paul 
not only claimed, at least in theory, the right of leading about 
a wife, but also specifies among the qualifications for bishop, 
priest or deacon that these should be ‘the husband of one wife.’ 
Nearly three hundred years later the zealous Athanasius speaks 
quite naturally of married bishops; while we know that his con- 
temporary, St. Gregory of Nazianzum, was the son of a married 
priest. The canons of the Great Council of Nicaea, though they 
forbade the clergy to house women who were not their wives 
(mulieres subintroductas), had nothing to say against marriage ; 
we have it on good authority that the question was indeed mooted, 
but that the enforcement of celibacy was negatived at the instance 
of St. Paphnutius, himself a monk. Only in A.D. 385, when 
ancient Christianity had already run as long a course as modern 
Protestantism has at the present day—only then did Pope Siricius 
at last decree the celibacy of bishops, priests, and deacons. His 
decree could not touch the Eastern Church, where to the present 
day the parish clergy are usually married in early life to daughters 

of clergymen, only bishops and monks being bound to the celibate 

life. In the Western Church, meanwhile, there was a constant 
struggle to enforce the decrees of Siricius and his successors. 

More than six centuries after 385, public marriages of priests were 

still common in all countries. The Archbishopric of Rouen was 

held from 942 to 1054 by three successive prelates, of whom two 
were openly married and the third was notoriously no celibate. 

Lanfranc, after the Conquest, found so many married priests in 


1 Supp. of Poor Souls, ff. xviii. sq. 
?W. H. Frere, Vis. & Injunctions, ii. 292. 
* A fairly obvious reference to the outrageous decree of St. Leo IX. (1050) 
enjoining that the guilty partners of priests should be reduced to slavery for 
the profit of the Church. (Lea, ii. 222.) 
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England that he did not dare to separate them from their wives. 

Anselm, in 1102, was bolder ; but even so distinguished a church- 

man as Henry of Huntington doubted at the time whether this 

was not ‘a perilous thing; lest the clergy, in striving after a 

purity too great for human strength, should fall into horrible 

impurity, to the utter dishonour of the Christian name.’ 

St. Bonaventura, a century and a half after him, shows that those 

misgivings were abundantly justified. In his tracts in defence 

of the friars against the parish clergy he describes the morals of 
these latter, and their hideous abuse of the confessional, in terms 
which no modern Protestant could make his own without incurring 
the suspicion of bigotry. The Papal Penitentiary, Alvarez Pelayo, 
writing about fifty years later, exclaims : ‘ Would that they [the 
clergy] had never vowed continence !—especially in Spain and 
Southern Italy, in which provinces the sons of the laity are 
scarcely more numerous than those of the clergy.’* In the next 
century the great Oxford Chancellor Gascoigne complained how 
the contemporary Bishop of St. Davids made a regular income 
by licensing sacerdotal concubines.’ And Sir Thomas More, 
while sadly. making a similar admission as to Wales, does not 
venture to join issues plainly with Tyndale, who had asserted that 
Ireland was in much the same state.* But in the Middle Ages, 
as I have said, celibacy passed commonly for an apostolical insti- 
tution ; and great saints like Bonaventura, who knew better, still 
thought of it mainly as a rule enforced by Pope after Pope, and 
seriously questioned only by men whose temerity drove them 
into theological outlawry. They caught, therefore, at any shadow 
of an argument in its favour; and one of St. Bonaventura’s most 
emphatic pleas will perhaps surprise Mrs. Jackson as much as 
the more painful details to which I have already referred. He 
pleads : 

If our present Bishops and Archbishops had children, they would steal 
and plunder all the Church’s goods, so that little or nothing would remain 
for the poor. For, considering that even now they heap together [money] 
and enrich their kinsfolk even to degrees of almost incalculable remoteness, 
what would they do if they had legitimate children? Let each man 
consider how great the peril would be! 7 


Such were the nightmares which hypnotised even the greatest 
minds, and kept them under the worse nightmare of persistent 
clerical corruption! Here, as in.so many other directions, it was 
the rising tide of social liberty which found the true outlet from 
this vicious circle. As early as the fourteenth century the city 


4 De Planctu Ecclesia, ed. 1517, f. 131a; cf. £. 1026. 
5 Lib. Verit. ed. Rogers, p. 36. Gascoigne tells us that the Bishop himself 
computed this income at about 4,0007. per annum of modern money. 


& Eng. Works, ed. 1557, p. 231; cf. p. 619. 
7 In IV. Sentt. dist. 37, art. 1, q. 3. These words were quoted as conclusive 


so lately as 1505, by the distinguished Parisian theologian Geoffroi Boussard. 
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customs of Venice permitted outraged husbands or fathers to take 
personal vengeance on priestly offenders; and in London, from 
about 1400 onwards, the citizens similarly took into their own 
hands the correction of such black sheep.* The country folk of 
Spain, France, and Switzerland defended themselves by still 
more degrading precautions.* These things impressed even the 
most orthodox churchmen ; in 1415 and 1482, at the great reform- 
ing Councils of Constance and Bale, serious proposals of clerical 
matriage were put forward, but overruled. Pius the Second (at 
least in his earlier years) was in favour of it; so was Erasmus. 
During the Reformation, at the Council of Trent, the permission 
of marriage was strongly advocated not only by the Emperor 
Ferdinand but by the equally orthodox Roman Catholic sovereigns 
of France, Bavaria, and Poland. None of these princes liked the 
principle of clerical marriage any better than our Elizabeth did; 
but all advocated it as the only possible remedy for an impossible 
state of things. In the face of these facts, which all enlightened 
Roman Catholic historians are compelled to admit, what becomes 
of Mrs. Jackson’s contention that clerical marriage was deliber- 
ately introduced into England in order to ‘ kill the spiritual life 
of the Church, and make of it an instrument for the use of the 
State’? 

Moreover, it happens that a fervent Roman Catholic has 
within the last few months cut the ground away from her feet 
in language even stronger than I should have dared to use, though 
the facts of which he speaks are notorious. With his arguments 
in general I have here no concern; some of them seem quite 
worthy of Mrs. Jackson. But he has occasion to emphasise the 
fact that the French Church, after purging herself of Protestantism 
with its handful of married clergy, drifted into a bondage to the 
State which almost killed true religion and morality.*° He writes : 


The very fact that the Church had thus become in France an unshakable 
national institution chilled the vital source of Catholicism. . . . The 
Bishops found nothing remarkable in seeing a large proportion of their 
body to be loose livers, or in some of them openly presenting their friends to 
their mistresses as might be done by any great lay noble round them. . 
Unquestioned also by the Bishops was the poverty, the neglect, and the 
uninstruction of the parish clergy ; nay—and this is by far the principal 
feature—the abandonment of religion by all but a very few of the French 
millions no more affected the ecclesiastical officials of the time than does 
the starvation of our poor affect, let us say, one of our professional 
politicians. It was a thing simply taken for granted. 


This (and much more that Mr. Belloc says) is simply a very 
strong statement of notorious facts. With his interpretation of 
those facts many of us may disagree ; but no ingenuity can fit them 


* Sacchetti, Nov. 111 ad fin.; Riley, Memorials of London Life, p. 566, n. 3. 
® Lea, i. 381, 440; ii. 1, 2. 
10 H. Belloc, The 'Prench Revolution, pp. 225 ff. 
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into Mrs. Jackson’s theory ; nor would the worst enemy of Angli- 
canism dare to paint such a picture of English Church life since 
the Reformation. 

For, though popular prejudice often compelled the Reformed 
country priest in England to mate himself with a domestic servant 
or a peasant’s daughter ; though, as Fuller tells us, belated advo- 
cates of celibacy industriously spread the report that the offspring 
of priests ‘ were generally unfortunate, like the sons of Eli. . . 
dissolute in their lives and doleful in their deaths’; yet what is 
the plain verdict of history? Within a few generations there 
was no clergy in Europe more learned, more diligent, or more 
respected ; while the Romanist clergy, in spite of desperate efforts 
for reform at Trent, lived in many places in that state of 
immorality and illiteracy which is recorded in the writings of 
St. Carlo Borromeo and Bishop Scipione da Ricci. For some official 
documents of the modern Roman Church on this subject the reader 
may consult H. C. Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, ii. 342 ff. 

But I have already touched upon a pleasanter aspect of this 
question—the sons of the clergy. Mr. Havelock Ellis, certainly 
no champion of Anglicanism or clericalism in any form, has 
made a scientific Study of British Genius from the vast field 
offered by the Dictionary of National Biography. On page 80 
he writes : 

The proportion of distinguished men and women contributed from among 

the families of the clergy can only be described as enormous. . . . We find 
that the eminent children of the clergy considerably outnumber those of 
lawyers, doctors, and army officers put together. 
We may cheerfully present Mrs. Jackson with the supplementary 
fact that the clergy produce also an undue proportion of idiots, 
though nothing approaching the same disproportion. These 
considerations were brought out, perhaps even more clearly, by 
Bishop Welldon in this Review (February 1906), and have long 
been public property. 

But perhaps Mrs. Jackson herself scarcely expects to be taken 
seriously on these grounds of sacramental philosophy or history 
or statistics. With her the thing is mainly a question of taste 
and temperament ; her gorge rises at conditions which suited the 
primitive Christians well enough : ‘it is nauseous to think of a 
girl relating her sins to a possible husband.’ W. 8. Landor (I 
quote here only from memory) has an imaginary conversation 
between the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. At a certain stage 
of the argument Mary cuts the knot with an emphatic ‘I have 
no patience with them!’ Elizabeth makes the only answer 
possible on such occasions : ‘I see you have not, Sister.’ 


G. G. CouLTon. 
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SOME BRITISH EAST AFRICAN 
PROBLEMS 


THe building of a Uganda railway from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, authorised and begun in 1896 and completed 
seven years later, in 1903, aroused little public comment at home 
at the time, beyond occasional mild political criticism when the 
Foreign Office votes’ were being perfunctorily discussed in the 
House of Commons ; this criticism being usually directed against 
the alleged unnecessary and unwise expenditure that this railway 
involved. But subsequent history has justified Lord Salisbury’s 
foresight in this matter, for his was the original responsibility. 
After the scheme had been once wrecked in Parliament, the rail- 
way was subsequently built entirely at Government cost, the 
Imperial British East Africa Company having been bought out 
and its existence terminated. 

The railway is 580 miles long. The cost was 5,300,000/., and 
it is already paying its way. Its original main objects were two- 
fold, first to deal a death blow to East African slave traffic and 
improve the condition of the natives; secondly, to secure the 
British position in Uganda. The basis of this good work, as all 
who have read East African history know, was laid by the British 
East Africa Company, and its. guiding spirit, Sir William 
Mackinnon, to whose judgment, foresight, and patriotism it has 
been well said British East Africa practically owes its foundation. 
A later administrator, Sir Charles Eliot, has even expressed the 
opinion that this work of Sir William Mackinnon, his colleagues, 
and their immediate successors is the greatest philanthropic 
achievement of the nineteenth century. 

But the Uganda railway has achieved something more than its 
original twofold object, something that probably was not foreseen 
by its original promoters—namely, the opening up of the Nairobi 
highland plateau for white settlement. About 50,000 square miles 
of the Protectorate—or, roughly speaking, one-fifth of its total 
area, approximately its central portion—comprise a lofty table- 
land, lying on the Equator, with an altitude varying from 4000 
to 8000 feet above the sea. It is this altitude which, in defiance 
of its latitude, makes this plateau a healthy white man’s country, 


* In April 1905 the administration of the British East African Protectorate 
was transferred from the Foreign to the Colonial Office, 
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where British settlers of a good class have been steadily coming 
in since 1903, there to make their homes and invest their capital 
in land, in agriculture, and in stock, and, let us hope, there to 
rear a healthy white race and permanéntly establish British 
dominion and civilisation. 

British East Africa, although a Protectorate, has already been 
colloquially termed our newest Colony. The fact that it is a white 
settlers’ country, one of the latest occupied portions of Africa 
suitable in climate and fertility for such settlement, and, therefore, 
with all the potentialities of a future self-governing Colony, makes 
it all the more valuable as a British possession, and accentuates 
the importance of its administration and development. It is 
here clearly differentiated, for example, from our West African 
Protectorates and possessions, which for reasons of climate and 
altitude must always remain mainly native-populated, white- 
planters’ countries. There are not so many unoccupied areas of 
the earth’s surface now remaining that we at home, with our 
ever-increasing needs and population, can afford to neglect or 
ignore another new Colony in the making, another healthy cradle 
for our growing Imperial race. 

The Uganda railway, then, settled some primitive problems. 
But it appears that others of importance and complexity have 
arisen or are arising in their place, with which it is the object of 
this article shortly to deal. My reason and excuse is that I have 
recently returned from a somewhat lengthy and prolonged African 
tour, including a visit to and big-game hunt in British East 
Africa. This has given me opportunity, not only of meeting a 
goodly sample of our own countrymen now settled in the Nairobi 
highlands, but also of learning something of its native population, 
and of comparing British East Africa, its features and its peoples, 
with those of Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa. 

The first and simplest of the questions or problems above 
alluded to is connected with the big game of the Protectorate. 
Let me say at once in passing that never have I seen, in any part 
of the world that I have visited, such a wealth of wild fauna as 
are now to be found in British East Africa. Even western North 
America thirty years ago, with its millions of bison and thousands 
of wapiti, deer, and antelope, scarcely approached our newest 
Colony as it now is in this respect. I am inclined to doubt if even 
South Africa in its pioneer days’ equalled it. It is sufficient to 
mention that zebra, hartebeeste, gazelle of sorts, with various 
kinds of antelope, large and small, here exist and thrive, in some 
cases, I was going to say, in millions, but certainly in their 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, while the large carnivora, 
with elephant, buffalo, rhino, and hippo, are numerous and 
widespread. 

Vou. LXXI—No. 420 x 
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This prodigal wealth of wild animal life now existing on the 
upland plains and in the wooded grassy hills and valleys of British 
East Africa, quite apart from its naturalist and sporting side, with 
which it is not the object of this article to deal, has a direct bearing 
on the social life, the revenues, and the general prosperity of the 
Colony. Hunting big game is necessarily the occupation or 
relaxation of the few. Want of time, fitness, inclination, or of 
means will doubtless always limit the number of its devotees. But, 
in the first place, the Colony draws a substantial revenue from 
licences to kill big game, estimated at not less than 10,000l. per 
annum. In addition to this by no means despicable sum, the 
amount of money brought into and spent in the Colony in the 
necessary attendant ‘safari’ expenses, such as hire of white 
hunters, native gun-bearers and porters, tents, equipment, etc., 
purchase of stores, to say nothing of transport fares, and perhaps 
hire or purchase of rifles, guns, and ammunition, probably amounts 
to at least as much more. It is not an extravagant estimate to 
put the total colonial receipts from these combined sources at from 
20,0001. to 30,0001. yearly, in which estimate no account has been 
taken of the value of the ivory, hides, and meat obtained. At 
least two large firms in Nairobi do a large business in, and presum- 
ably derive substantial revenues from, the preparation and supply 
of safari outfits. 

From the commercial, as well as the naturalist and sporting 
point of view, therefore, the British East African authorities may 
be congratulated on their game regulations, and on the natural 
advantages, combined with foresight, that have placed them in 
possession of a vast game preserve second to that of no country in 
the world—a game preserve, moreover, that is situated in a 
remarkably healthy equatorial climate, and is singularly accessible, 
by steamship and rail, from civilised Europe. The highlands of 
British East Africa are not only, from the sporting view, a big- 
game preserve and playground for the ‘idle rich’ in search of 
sport or some healthy new sensation. In respect of their wild 
fauna alone they form a valuable commercial asset to the Colony. 

But the big game have a distinct relation, not altogether so 
harmonious, to the settler, as well as in lesser extent to the 
native. In order to understand this point, it is necessary to have 
some general idea of the geography and settlement of the Colony. 

The railway from Mombasa to Nairobi runs through 327 miles 
of the Colony, and ascends 6000 feet; then on from Nairobi for 
another 200 miles to Lake Victoria Nyanza. The first 100 miles 
or so from the coast is not a white man’s, but a planter’s country. 
Cocoanut (near the sea), rubber, cotton possibly, and other tropical 
produce grow here, but the climate is unhealthy, both for white 
men and for stock. Then, for 100 miles or more before reaching 
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Nairobi the higher plains and hills are reached, where white men 
can safely settle, and their stock and certain crops do well. When 
Nairobi is reached, a fine agricultural as well as pastoral country is 
found, and on beyond for at least another 100 miles, past the Rift 
Valley, always famous as a native pastoral country, to the edge of 
the Uganda basin. West of Nairobi the elevation rises to 7000 and 
8000 feet, dropping to below 4000 feet in the Uganda basin. From 
above 4000 feet to 8000 feet is the white man’s tableland, and the 
anticipated cradle of a healthy British race. Uganda basin again, 
a cotton-growing district of great promise, is the planter’s but 
not the settler’s country. 

Then there is the question of the game preserves, where no 
big game, not even lions, are allowed to be shot, and within whose 
hallowed precincts no armed sportsman can encroach. There 
are two large game reserves in British East Africa. First, an 
area roughly bounded on the north by the railway from about 100 
miles from Mombasa to within a mile or two of Nairobi. This 
reserve runs south nearly, in some places quite, to the German 
border. Another large reserve is in the north-west of the Colony, 
running down to Uganda. In addition to these absolutely pro- 
tected reserves, there are, as I have said, strict game regulations, 
limiting the number and kinds of game that may be shot anywhere, 
and enforcing licence fees. A 50l. licence is at once required from 
any visitor for the right to kill anything beyond one or two of the 
commoner kinds of game. Settlers pay a much lower fee. Lions 
and leopards may be shot without a licence outside game reserves. 
Some species of game are absolutely protected everywhere, such 
as the cows of elephant, buffalo, roan, and eland. Bull eland and 
one or two other varieties are absolutely protected in certain 
districts. Giraffe and bull elephant require an extra-expensive 
licence. 

We now come to the relation of the big game and the settler. 
As the railway emerges from the bush country and rises, over 4000 
feet, towards the Nairobi highlands, there are settlers along it, in 
the hills north of the line, and not far from the game reserve which, 
as I have said, runs south of the railway line. Game exist in the 
hills near the settlers and overflow from the reserve, hartebeeste 
(kongoni), zebra, gazelle, etc., almost in thousands. Lions follow 
them. Then at least two different kinds of calamity may happen 
to the settler. Either the lions stampede zebra and hartebeeste at 
night, who break down and destroy the settler’s fencing, if he has 
any, in their mad rush to escape their natural foe; or the lions, 
having come after the game, take to raiding the settlers’ oxen and 
ostriches at night. Lions are particularly fond of beef (of their 
own killing), and also of ostrich-meat. A recent case was quoted 


to me in which a settler lost sixty out of seventy or eighty ostriches 
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in one night, taken by lions. These birds are worth over 10. 
apiece, and the seriousness of such a loss is self-evident. There are 
also instances in other parts of the Colony of how settlers have 
suffered from game depredation. Hippo, for example, are strictly 
preserved in Nakuru Lake, west of Nairobi. A single hippo, with 
his huge bulk and mowing-machine mouth can and has eaten or 
destroyed a fair-sized mealie-patch near this lake in one night. 
North-west of Nakuru I heard of similar depredations by wild 
ostriches. Many other instances could doubtless be ascertained, 
and quoted, of a similar nature. 

I have said enough to indicate some of the difficulties of the 
situation in reference to settlers and game. So far as I was able to 
ascertain, no one is prepared to go quite so far as to say that the 
time is not far distant when either game or settlers must go. The 
settlers must fully appreciate the financial and commercial advan- 
tages to the Colony derived from its game, though the sporting 
side does not appeal to them. Living in a country where game is 
so plentiful, they are altogether blasé on the subject of sport, and 
to most of them it is even an effort and a bore to go out occasionally 
and kill for meat. But some steps appear to be necessary for 
the further protection of the property of settlers against game 
depredation. 

In reference to the settlers in the Mua hills north of the railway 
line and the southern game reserve, to whom reference has 
already been made, an interesting and practical suggestion has 
been tentatively put forward by the Game Warden at Nairobi, 
with whom I had a conversation on the subject. The suggestion 
was this : that a game-proof fence should be erected north of and 
alongside the railway line for about sixty or seventy miles, begin- 
ning some few miles east from Nairobi. The Game Warden was 
confident that such a fence, absolutely game-proof (I fully accept 
his statement on this point, though a game-proof fence is not easy 
to design and construct), could be erected for the sum of 75001. 
The effect of this fence would be to prevent game from overflowing 
from the game reserve over the railway line towards settlers’ 
land on'the north. This barrier being erected, the game imme- 
diately north of the line could be either exterminated or so reduced 
in numbers as to become harmless to settlers. To attempt to 
exterminate or reduce without erecting the barrier in question 
would obviously be too large and drastic a business, so much so, 
in fact, as to be in all probability futile. For it would mean the 
attempted extermination or wholesale reduction of all the game in 
the southern reserve. Without the fence the game would con- 
tinue to overflow north. With the fence, plus free-killing of game 
north of it, the settlers of that district would be more or less 
adequately protected against game depredation, and the value of 
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their settled lands would be greatly enhanced, while the general 
supply of game would remain practically uninjured, so far as the 
game reserve and its neighbourhood east and west were concerned. 

It is not pretended that the suggestion of this particular fence 
is comprehensive or that it would settle all the difficulties of the 
Colony on this subject of game »v. settlers. But it deals, at all 
events, with the particular district in a white man’s country 
whence special complaints have come, and where special game 
depredation has occurred. 

The point as to where the 75001., estimated first cost of the 
fence, is to come from naturally arises. I have it on high colonial 
authority that, if half of this sum, say 3500I., were privately found, 
the colonial authorities would guarantee the completion and 
upkeep of the fence from colonial resources, such as game-licence 
revenue, for example. This always subject to the sanction of 
Downing Street, which, I presume, has yet to be obtained. 

I believe in the proposal. It has emanated from a capable and 
experienced source—namely, the Game Warden of Nairobi, who 
thoroughly understands the subject. I further hazard the asser- 
tion that the colonial authorities would fulfil their part of the 
undertaking to the satisfaction of all concerned, if allowed a free 
hand in the matter within the limits and subject to the condition 
mentioned. I offer no opinion as to the probability of the official 
mind of Downing Street sanctioning the proposal. 

As regards the 35001. which it was suggested should be found 
from private outside sources. Here is a case where the help of the 
Fauna Society (of which I am a member) might very appropriately 
be invoked. Assuming that the big-game plains and jungles of 
British East Africa are a playground for the ‘ idle sporting rich,’ 
to say nothing of their interest for the traveller and the naturalist ; 
and that the Fauna Society, who exist simply for the purpose of 
judicious game preservation within the Empire, are desirous both 
of preserving British East African game, and also, incidentally, 
of squaring the settler, and so making things pleasant all round, 
what more fitting than that they should head and start the 35001. 
subscription? As a humble member of that Society, I am all in 
favour of their doing this, and am prepared with my modest quota, 
subject to the conditions mentioned above. There are numerous 
millionaires, British, American, and others, who have gone big- 
game hunting to Nairobi, regardless of cost, and may want to do 
so again. It seems to me that they might most equitably and 
appropriately be appealed to for subscriptions to a game-fence 
which will help to preserve game for them on the one hand, and 
conciliate the settler, who otherwise suffers for their pleasure (it 
might be put this way),onthe other. In other words, the proposed 
private subscription need not necessarily be limited to members 
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of the Fauna Society, though fittingly it might be started under 
their auspices. Its object should appeal to all who are either big- 
game hunters or interested in the wonderful wild animal life of 
Africa. Also, its amount need not necessarily be limited to 35001. 
The larger the private subscription, the more likely is the proposal 
to take practical shape. 

Dealing now more generally with the question of big game », 
settlers, I am inclined to think that there is an unnecessary 
amount of the ordinary big game of East Africa, such as zebra and 
kongoni, in our newest Colony. From a sporting point of view, their 
protection is in fact overdone. Gazelle of sorts, and even wilde- 
beeste to a lesser extent, are also almost ridiculously numerous. 
As I have remarked elsewhere, the number of these more ordinary 
big game takes away from the pleasure and sporting merits of 
their pursuit. The evidence of this is that all residents whom I 
met were in fact satiated and blasé on the subject of big-game 
hunting, and seldom indulged in it except to procure meat occa- 
sionally. These remarks, however, do not apply to the hunting 
of elephant, buffalo, or lion. The hunting of the former animal 
in particular will never lose its attraction, if only on account of the 
value of its ivory. But it is the common game that, lion-driven, 
break fences. They also help to feed and maintain the lion. 
Occasionally they may do some crop-stealing on their own account. 

Again, so far as my own observation and information goes, the 
common game are so numerous that their natural increase must 
exceed the numbers annually shot by sportsmen and settlers com- 
bined. This is only an assertion, incapable of proof except by 
results and observations over a series of years. But, in my own 
mind, and from what I myself saw, I feel confident that this is the 
case ; and, if this is so, the numbers of common game are steadily 
increasing, not diminishing, and the problem of game v. settlers 
is also proportionately intensified as time goes on. In fact, the 
day must sooner or later arrive, if it has not already dawned, 
when the question of how far and by what methods the common 
game, particularly zebra and kongoni, should in the interests of 
the settler be reduced will become an urgent one. 

The practical difficulty has always been to avoid extremes in 
these matters. I am old enough to remember the Far West of 
North America when game, particularly buffalo, were abundant, 
and where some of my happiest hunting-days were spent. Then 
came the advent of the hide-hunter, with rifles of precision, and 
in a few years the buffalo were exterminated, and the wapiti, deer, 
and antelope very seriously reduced. I doubt if Uncle Sam has 
ever forgiven himself for permitting the total extermination of 
the buffalo. So if zebra and kongoni are pronounced to be vermin, 
and their material reduction decided on, what security is there for 
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moderation in the process, or that their doom is not decreed? 
Once start a ball of this kind rolling in a large new country of mixed 
nationality, and it may be difficult to stop. There is only one 
practical method of materially reducing the game, and that is to 
permit the free export of hides. It would then become a paying 
commercial business to kill them, and the process would be wide- 
spread and rapid. Possibly rarer and more valuable game would 
be involved in the destruction. 

Again, the indirect effect and results of any such action lightly 
permitted and without proper safeguards, or even with them, are 
a little difficult to forecast. At present British East Africa is 
known to be a good game-country, adequately protected. If pro- 
fessional hide-hunters appear on the scene, might they not frighten 
away the licence-paying genuine big-game hunters who are now a 
source of substantial revenue to the Colony? Under such circum- 
stances it might be difficult to convince these sportsmen that their 
fears were exaggerated. 

I have, perhaps, said enough to indicate some of the difficulties 
of the position; also that these difficulties are real and may 
become pressing in the near future, and that they have a direct 
bearing on the material progress and prosperity of our newest 
Colony. That the problem of game ». settler is soluble, and will 
be more or less satisfactorily solved by the authorities of the Colony 
as time goes on, I have no manner of doubt. But, in my humble 
judgment, the question should be left to the men on the spot 
without interference or dictation from the authorities at home. 

This leads me to a wider question and a larger view, namely, 
the relations of white men and black in British East Africa; in 
other words, to a brief consideration of the native problem, of the 
political and social relations of the invading, ruling white race, 
and the indigenous, conquered, subservient black. 

Here I have a prefatory remark to make. I venture to make 
one claim for all men who have visited our Colonies and seen , 
things as they really are, and have had intercourse with their own 
countrymen on the spot who live and move and have their being, 
and have invested their substance, in the new country of their 
adoption. That one thing is that we who have seen with our own 
eyes these great new countries in a new continent thousands of 
miles from the older civilisation realise, as no stay-at-home citizen 
can possibly realise, the enormous, the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty of getting the said stay-at-home citizen to see things colonial 
as they really are, as we who have been there see them ; above all, 
to see them as their own countrymen who have made their home 
there, and are the essence and the backbone of Greater Britain 
beyond the seas, see them. The simple comprehensive lesson is 
that stay-at-home officials and public alike require to trust their 
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own countrymen abroad more than they sometimes have appeared 
to do in the past, and that the standards and conditions of our 
centuries-old, crowded, purely-white-populated home civilisation 
require revising and recasting when applied to a new Colony in 
the making, and with a mixed race and colour population. 

The native problem looms large, then, in British East Africa. 

The difficulties it presents have been illustrated by recent 
occurrences in the Colony, which already have been the subject of 
questions in the House of Commons, and of which more, no doubt, 
will be heard in the near future. I propose to touch upon one or 
two of these occurrences in the course of this article. 

The initial difficulty, as I have already indicated, is for the 
authorities at home and the stay-at-home public, or those of them 
who take interest in colonial affairs, to appreciate or understand 
the conditions of life in a new equatorial Colony, whose area, 
geography, climate and mixed-race population absolutely differ- 
entiate it from our own home civilisation. This difficulty leads to 
misunderstanding, to unwise interference from home, and possibly 
to occasional strained relations between our own flesh and blood 
abroad and the home authorities. 

As an instance of such possible misunderstanding, take the 
question of game reserves already referred to. It is quite possible, 
in these democratic days, for some quite worthy but entirely un- 
informed M.P. to dwell on the iniquity of depopulating or shutting 
off from settlement large areas of fertile colonial land, in order 
therein to preserve big game for the pleasure of the ‘ idle rich.’ 
Nothing could be more misleading than such a presentment of the 
case. The British East African game reserves, for example, are 
also, or rather include, the native reserves. Its southern game 
reserve is not required for settlement, even if white settlement 
therein did not interfere, as it now would do, with the native 
reserve. Parts of this game reserve, on the eastern side, touch 
on unhealthy fly-country, where game may live, but no settlement 
is possible. Other parts of the reserve are not too well watered. 
But game do not require water like domestic cattle. Some game 
go for days without it. 

As a matter of fact the present game reserves are putting the 
land to its best possible use. There is plenty of good settlement 
land outside their boundaries and to spare. Also it may be said, 
as a minor point, that the overflowing game have their uses in 
keeping down the grass, which otherwise would grow even longer 
and more rank than it now does in this extraordinarily fertile 
equatorial country. 

The northern game reserve of British East Africa is, I believe, 
a better class of country for settlement than the southern game 
reserve. At present, however, it is far away out of present scttle- 
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ment reach, and not required. If and when ners for settle- 
ment, it will no doubt be made available. 

Then, again, some may ask, how can there be a game reserve 
and a native reserve in the same area? Surely one or the other, 
or both, must suffer. The answer is a simple and intelligible one 
when, and only when, local conditions are known. The native 
reserve within the game reserve is a Masai reserve. The Masai 
are @ nomadic, pastoral, stock-owning race, who have never 
killed game and do not care to, except the lions and other 
carnivora that raid their stock. There is pasture and to spare 
within the reserve both for cattle and game, and so the two 
reserves are perfectly compatible within the same area. The 
Masai do not eat venison. They live on milk and blood drawn 
from their live cattle, and on mutton, their own or another’s. 

I think it will be fairly obvious, from what is written above, 
that on the game-reserve question, as on all other British East 
African matters, full local knowledge is required before judgment 
can be pronounced. 

In considering the native problem, and doubtless it is a prob- 
lem, in British East Africa, an elementary knowledge of the 
arithmetic and history of the subject is necessary. In the first 
place the white and black races are almost ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate in numbers. Roughly, it is a case of some 3000 whites, 
who occupy, rule, and administer this fair territory, from the 
Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria Nyanza, to some 6,000,000 or so of 
a subservient black race. This is a proportion of about 2000 to 1.? 
How and why do this small white minority rule so large a territory 
and so numerous a native race?—it is pertinent to ask. Let us 
always bear first principles in mind. Our good stay-at-home folk 
occasionally appear to lose sight of them. Our white brothers in 
British East Africa rule, of course, by means and by right of the . 
more capacious brain, the higher and better-ordered intelligence, 
the lofty morality and the stronger hand. By the same right 
the Anglo-Saxon race have occupied and developed the North 
American Continent, New Zealand, Australia, etc., and there 
ousted the indigenous natives who had neither the wit nor the 
capacity to develop these countries as we must presume the Creator 
intended them to be developed. bs same process is now going 
on in British East Africa. 

And what kind of people are the 6.000.000 natives who allow 
themselves to be ruled by a white minority whom they outnumber 
by 2000 to 1? Roughly speaking, there are about 30.000 pastoral 
Masai, 2.000.000 more or less agricultural Kikuyu, possibly 
3,000,000 of Kavirondo (it is difficult, accurately, to estimate their 


* The white population reside mainly on the Nairobi plateau. The native 
population are spread over the Protectorate, including the Uganda basin. 
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numbers, but the hut-tax they pay yields 80,0001. per annum), 
with a few other smaller tribes of sorts. Before the white man 
arrived the Masai, more aggressive and warlike than the rest, 
raided and kept the other neighbouring natives in subjection, 
stole their cattle when they had any cattle left to steal, and 
occupied the best and most healthy portions of the country. 

Now our countrymen are there, with our moral laws, the Ten 
Commandments, mission stations, Courts of Justice, a Governor 
and Council, provincial and district commissioners, and all the rest 
of it. But the native, I regret to think, remains the half-naked 
untutored savage he has always been from time immemorial. He 
has no knowledge of the Ten Commandments. The only crime he 
is capable of recognising is the crime of being found out. The only 
power he really respects is the power of the rifle and the machine- 
gun. He could and would wipe out the whole white population 
to-morrow, and revert to his original savagery and tribal fighting, 
if he had the wit to organise and possessed capable leaders. 
Fortunately for us, and for the evolution and development of 
the world, he does not possess, and apparently is incapable of 
possessing, either of these essentials. 

The British East African native, and the Masai in particular, 
is the more difficult to deal with because he has not openly fought 
us as did, for example, the Zulu and the Matabele in South Africa, 
There have been punitive expeditions, no doubt, but nothing 
like a general war. The Masai are clever bush-lawyers, cunning, 
controversial, and wholly without any moral sense. Their women 
and boys do all the work, the latter chiefly as cattle and sheep 
herds. The following is a missionary description of the Kikuyu 
native, taken from the British East African Leader of the 29th of 
April 1911. It applies with equal truth to the Masai. After 
describing how the small boys herd stock up to the age of fifteen 
and then enter the warrior class, it goes on : 


The young warriors’ sole occupation nowadays is to bedeck themselves 
with paint and feathers, and to roam about the country brandishing thei 
spears, and otherwise advertising their self-importance. Immoral danc s 
are indulged in at night, and if ever it is true that Satan finds mischief 
for idle hand to do, it is so in the case of these young warriors. 

Later on [the extract proceeds] the warrior buys a wife and passes 
thereby into the third class, that of married men . . . Thenceforth he settles 
down to an empty, useless life, of which beer-drinking and gossiping among 
his neighbours form the principal elements. It is his wife who has to bear 
the burden of life, and she is kept hard at work from morning till night. 


There is more to the same effect. 

These, then, are the kind of people whose country we are 
occupying and administering, and between whose millions and 
the small white community of our own flesh and blood—who are 
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the sole possible means, if it can be done, of developing and 
civilising the Protectorate—the true and even balance has to be 
held by our Government at home, when and if it feels called upon 
to interfere. 

The circumstances, conditions, and geography of the white 
settlers’ farms and holdings are an essential feature of the problem. 
To be accurate, British East Africa is a Protectorate and not a 
Colony, though the latter term is frequently and colloquially 
applied to it. It isa little difficult for the ordinary layman clearly 
to understand this distinction and all that it legally implies. 
Theoretically, I presume, being a Protectorate, the land belongs to 
the native population under our administration. There is also a 
minor complication arising from the fact that the coast-strip 
for ten miles inland is held by us under lease from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, its legal owner. As, however, we are 
mainly concerned with the high plateau inland, this point need 
not here be considered. As regards land ownership, the fact 
remains, whatever the term ‘ Protectorate’ legally implies, that 
white settlers have acquired and are still acquiring from our British 
East African authorities farms and ranches both in freehold and 
leasehold, and are cultivating and developing the same, believing 
their titles to be good and secure. It is, of course, only by this 
process that the country @an be gradually opened up and developed 
from savagery to civilisation. 

I am inclined to look upon the term ‘ Protectorate’ as a 
mysterious diplomatic expression, used in polite conformity with 
treaty language, and whose meaning in all its bearings the ‘ man 
in the street ’ cannot be expected fully to understand. We must 
assume, however, that settlers’ land-titles are good, and that at 
the proper stage of its evolution the ‘ Protectorate’ will blossom 
forth into a full-grown Imperial Colony. 

With regard, then, to settlers’ land. In the first place, settlers, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, are dotted all over the 
British East African highlands, like irregular squares on a chess- 
board. Some pioneers received large tracts on the easiest terms. 
As time goes on farms are developed, and change hands at higher 
prices. Other substantial tracts are rented for stock purposes. As 
the country is gradually opened up and its capacities become better 
known, additional tracts of unoccupied land are offered by the 
colonial authorities for white settlement, and so the process of 
development and evolution goes steadily forward. 

In the course of this process white settlers have been granted 
land on the borders of native reserves. It is only natural and 
obvious that this should happen. And hereby hangs the tale of the 
recent attempted Masai movement from north to south, and the 
trouble that has arisen in consequence. I submit the following as 
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a fairly correct and unbiased outline of the case. As previously 
pointed out, the Masai are a nomadic pastoral people, whose sole 
wealth consists of their flocks and herds. Their diet, as I have 
said, is milk, meat, and blood, the last being obtained from 
bleeding their live cattle. They drink the blood raw. They do 
not cultivate the soil nor indulge in manual labour. Some of their 
customs are not refined. If one may speak with brutal frankness, 
the Masai may fairly be described at present as more or less useless, 
and even mischievous cumberers of the earth. 

The advent of European settlement made it impossible for the 
Masai to remain in occupation of the land along the Uganda rail- 
way ; and the Government accordingly took steps to put them into 
reserves in order to avoid the friction that would certainly have 
taken place between them and white settlers had this not been 
done. The innate stock-raiding propensities of the Masai were 
too strong and deeply ingrained by years of practice on other 
tribes to be lightly ignored. Two Masai reserves were accordingly 
established, one to the north on the Laikipea plateau, the other to 
the south of the railway in the present southern game reserve. 
The northern Masai reserve had an estimated area of about 
1,000,000 acres, practically uninhabited. The southern reserve 
was of a somewhat similar area. This still left an enormous tract 
of country, of about 2,000,000 acres p&actically unknown and 
uninhabited, between the western border of the southern Masai 
reserve and the German border, still available for further native 
reserve if and when required. All this happened in 1906. It may 
safely be said that in 1906 the reserves allotted to the Masai were 
more than sufficient for their requirements. 

Then several things began to happen. First, the Masai did 
not, particularly in the north, keep within their reserve. White 
settlement had not reached it, and the Masai herds wandered gaily 
over boundaries without apparent let or hindrance. So long as 
there were no white settlers to be thus interfered with, this did not 
greatly matter, though possibly criticism might be directed against 
the British East African administration for not taking steps from 
the start to keep the Masai, and all other natives, as a matter of 
stern principle, strictly within their boundaries. 

But when land was granted to settlers on the native reserve 
border, and this happened, matters assumed a different com- 
plexion. Friction was threatened and might have arisen at any 
moment. I know of one case in which a settler who has been 
granted land on the Masai reserve border is being sued by the 
Government because he has not fulfilled occupying conditions, 
although he has paid rent. The settler is setting up the defence 
that the Masai have encroached on his land. The Govern- 
ment have even received and have accepted hut-tax from these 
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encroaching natives, as well as rent from the white grantee—a 
double rent, in fact. The white grantee declares himself quite 
ready to fulfil occupying conditions provided he is given peaceful 
and undisturbed possession. To the impartial observer the 
defence set up appears to be good. I quote it as an illustration 
of some of the difficulties of the position. 

The second event is the rapid* increase of Masai stock, 
partly owing to the fact that they never sell a cow, partly to 
the fact that outbreaks of disease have been controlled by 
the quarantine regulations of a parental white administration. 
In 1906 a certain section of the Masai owned 5000 cattle and 20,000 
sheep. To-day these same Masai own 20,000 cattle and 50,000 
sheep. 

It soon became obvious that the northern Masai reserve was 
inadequate for their increased requirements. Encroachment on 
the land surrounding it on all sides was becoming common. His 
Excellency the Governor therefore called a meeting of the head- 
men of the tribe and explained the situation. A removal was 
suggested from the northern reserve to an extended new reserve 
in the 2,000,000 acres adjoining the southern reserve already 
mentioned. This would achieve two important objects. First, it 
would bring the Masai tribes all together as formerly. Secondly, 
it would provide them with an extended reserve sufficient for their 
enlarged requirements. I am credibly informed that the new 
proposed reserve had been examined by experts and favourably 
reported on before the meeting was called and the move suggested. 
Doubts have since been thrown upon its grazing capabilities, and 
a second expert examination is now going on. 

Now mark the course of subsequent events. The old Masai 
chief, Lenana, strongly supported the proposed move. All the 
Masai headmen concurred ; all who live in the district, including 
the missionaries, approved. Every arrangement was accordingly 
made, and the Masai had actually started, when the Home Govern- 
ment took the responsibility of cabling to stop the move on the 
grounds that it was not clear that the Masai had willingly con- 
sented, and that they were not sure the proposed move was in the 
best interests of the native. All this happened more than a year 
ago. Eventually the Home Government were satisfied that the 
move was in the best interests of the native, and it was sanctioned. 
It may be remarked here that the consent of the Masai through 
their chief and headmen, finally accepted as a bona fide consent 
by Downing Street, entirely disposes of any charge of bad faith 
against us, the white men, in respect to the original promise by 
Sir Donald Stewart to the Masai that they should hold the Laikipea 
reserve in perpetuity. As a matter of fact there is, I am told, some 
conflict of evidence as to the terms and circumstances of this 
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promise. But this question does not now appear to arise. Another 
fair criticism is that the Home Government undertook a grave 
responsibility in cabling to stop a move apparently unanimously 
sanctioned by local opinion and authority—a responsibility which 
is not lessened by the fact that they afterwards consented to and 
endorsed the move. The delay naturally unsettled the native 
mind, and made the postponed move more difficult. 

In May 1911, accordingly, the move began. Unfortu- 
nately it has been a failure. The Masai and their vast herds were 
moved too quickly, and too close together. Feed naturally failed, 
both for natives and stock. Some deaths occurred. Some of the 
Masai reached the new reserve. The bulk had to return. 

Nothing, however, has happened to invalidate the reasons 


which dictated the move. The failure has occurred in the process - 


of carrying it out. Probably the numbers of the Masai cattle were 
underestimated. It may be even permitted to remark that possibly 
the subordinate official mind, not being practically versed in the 
moving and handling of stock, had failed to anticipate and provide 
against the difficulties of the task. 

Meantime the reasons for the move remain in full force, and 
are urgent asever. Also it is probable that its difficulties have not 
been lessened by the original failure, coupled with the unfortunate 
effects on the native mind that such a failure must inevitably 
cause. There is reason to believe, also, that the Masai themselves 
contributed to the failure, by taking advantage of any excuse to 
stop in their old grazing-ground in the Rift Valley when once they 
found themselves there. The Rift Valley is in the direct route of 
the move. 

The mutual advantages of the move may briefly be summarised 
* thus : first, for the Masai, it brings the whole tribe in touch with 
one another, and places them under the direct guidance and control 
of their own paramount chief. It will give them a much larger 
area of suitable land for their requirements, Their boundaries in 
the new reserve will preclude all possibility of interference or limi- 
tation through neighbouring white settlement, having the German 
boundary on the south and the strong natural boundary of the 
Mau Range on the north. 

For the white man and the Colony the move means the opening 
up of Laikipea and the country to the north for white settlement. 
It means doing away with all causes of friction between Masai and 
white settlers, and keeping faith with the white settlers who have 
already been granted land on the borders of the Laikipea district. 
As a minor practical advantage, one conterminous Masai reserve 
will considerably lessen the cost of administration, and make ii 
easier to control the movements and possible depredations of the 
Masai tribes, as they necessarily require to be controlled. Finally, 
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the move will make the building of a railway through the Laikipea 
district (already, I hear, projected) both possible and advan- 
tageous. 

What is written above indicates some, at all events, of the 
difficulties inherent in the British East African native problem. 
As time goes on we may hope to see these difficulties materially 
lessened or altogether solved. But in my view, the less interference 
there is from the Home Government, and the more freedom is 
given to the local administration to work out, as it sees fit and 
should best know how, its own salvation, the better for all con- 
cerned. I think I have said this before ; but I repeat it, for it is 
a principle that underlies all successful colonial administration, if 
we are to be guided at all by the lessons of history. 

On glancing over what I have written, it may seem that I have 
perhaps unduly depreciated the British East African native. 
Nothing is further from my wish than to paint the black children 
of Ham any darker than they really are. For some months now, 
off and on, I have hunted and travelled with a varied assortment 
of them and been served by them. Better personal servants I 
have never had. Many of them are excellent and keen sportsmen. 
Some of their attributes are admirable. But every now and then 
one is up against some little trait or manifestation that proves, 
perhaps in a startling manner, that their ways are not our ways, 
their thoughts not our thoughts ; that there are dark recesses in 
their minds we have not fathomed ; that they are, in fact, a race 
separate and apart from us; a race to be ruled, firmly and justly. 

In British East Africa the Kikuyu are more useful and a better 
asset than the Masai. The former till the soil, do manual labour 
and personal service, and occupy less area of land to greater advan- 
tage than the latter. The Masai do no manual labour or personal 
service. They require far more land per capita than the so-called 
inferior tribes, and pay less taxation. Let our good folks at home 
trust their own flesh and blood in British East Africa to treat the 
natives fairly and according to their just deserts, and I for one am 
confident that they will not be disappointed. 

Space will not permit me to enlarge on the general principles 
connected with the native problem in British East Africa. But 
I believe every thinking man who knows the country will agree 
that the first necessity for the native is to be made to work, along 
with gradual education in the elementary Christian virtues of 
honesty, truth-telling, and some degree of thrift. Native labour 
is the necessary corollary in Equatorial Africa to the white man’s 
brains and enterprise. The very worst master the native can have 
is himself. The registration of labour, an effective pass-law, 
adequate taxation of idle nomad tribes, where they will feel it most 
—through their flocks and herds—the simplest and most effective 
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code and administration of criminal law—all these things are 
talked of, and sooner or later will have to come. Meantime, for 
the stay-at-home philanthropist to talk of the native as a possible 
equal of the white man, at all events for many generations to 
come, is mischievous folly. He is a child in intellect and morals, 
Allow him a white standard of freedom, and he still remains a 
miserable slave to his own inherent laziness and evil passions, the 
legacy of centuries of savagery. Ours is the responsibility to 
reclaim these millions of natives, and of fair acres of the earth's 
surface, for civilisation and development—a responsibility from 
which it is impossible to withdraw. 

The impartial administration of justice as between white and 
black is the last of our British East African responsibilities to 
which I here briefly refer. The question is a grave and complex 
one, as only those who have studied the native mind and character, 
and lived in close contact with them, can fully realise. Some 
recent events, in South as well as East Africa, in connexion 
with this subject are fresh in the public recollection. A native 
condemned to death for an outrage on a white woman in South 
Africa was not long since reprieved by the High Commissioner. 
A white resident in Rhodesia subsequently shot another native for 
insulting his daughter, was tried on a charge of murder or cul- 
pable homicide, and acquitted by a white jury. A British subject, 
a well-known and popular white settler in British East Africa, has 
been recently deported by order of the Imperial authorities, after 
his acquittal by a jury of his fellow-colonists from the charge of 
murder or culpable homicide in the shooting of a native sheep- 
stealer practically caught in the act. The facts and details of these 
cases, the latter in particular, are now common knowledge, and 
need not be restated here. They have already been discussed in 
the public Press, the deportation case especially having been the 
subject of some controversy in regard to its legality, and to the 
responsibility assumed by the Home Government in going behind 
the verdict of a colonial jury and ordering the deportation of an 
acquitted and therefore legally innocent man. 

Without going further into these aspects of the matter, on 
which I have already commented elsewhere,’ I conclude with a 
brief reference to the wider question—namely, the extent of the 
responsibility of the Home Government, or the Imperial authori- 
ties, in seeing that stern, even-handed justice, irrespective of 
race, creed, or colour, is impartially meted out to all alike in our 
distant Colonies and Protectorates inhabited by subject native 
races. In consequence of the facts already recited, it has been 
contended in some responsible quarters that jury trial has hope- 
lessly broken down in our white-and-black race Colonies owing to 

* See Z'imes of 7th November 1911. 
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racial bias ; that some other tribunal and process of trial must be 
substituted, and, inferentially, that until this is done, direct 
interference by the Home Government, such as happened in the 
deportation case, for example, is fully justified. 

It may be noted here that constitutional alteration of procedure 
is one thing, while direct interference from Home is quite another 
affair. Let us keep the distinction perfectly clear. The former 
is an arguable proposition, with historic precedent to support it. 
When jury trial broke down in Ireland owing to political and 
agrarian agitation, other temporary tribunals were appointed 
ander the Crimes Act in proclaimed districts. But this was a 
public and constitutional proceeding, and only adopted after, not 
one or two, but many jury acquittals in face of the clearest 
evidence had taken place. Also the safeguards of trial in open 
court and in the locality itself were maintained. 

Direct Imperial interference of the kind under discussion has 
none of these recommendations and safeguards. It is unconstitu- 
tional and unprecedented in modern history. It is a secret, not a 
public, process. It ignores the opinion of the locality. It smacks 
of the Star Chamber. , 

In an interesting and instructive article in the January Fort- 
nightly, by Mr. H. Lardner Burke, K.C., entitled ‘ Trial by Jury 
in our African Colonies,’ the question of modifying the jury system 
in British East Africa is fully dealt with, and South African pre- 
cedents are cited. Referring to the deportation case Mr. Burke 
writes : 

The principle involved is of the highest importance. We cannot have 
executive interference with legal results. Security vanishes and uncertainty 


reigns. We cannot countenance the principle of deporting an acquitted 
man, or the plea of autrefois acquit will lose its beneficent significance in 


our legal system. 
All this is admirable. A change of tribunal is then advocated. 
Unfortunately in an earlier paragraph the article is somewhat 
marred and prejudice aroused by the allegation of callous heart- 
lessness against the deportee. From information obtained upon 
the spot, I believe this allegation to be entirely unfounded, and 
based on an erroneous and distorted presentment of the facts. 
Inasmuch also as local white opinion approved the acquittal and 
disapproved of the deportation, the allegation is a constructive slur 
on the white manhood of British East Africa. 

But let all this pass. Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
direct interference, as has already been maintained in some 
quarters, is justified by circumstances. The corollary of this 
contention has not yet been mentioned, so far as I know, in 
any quarter, and it is, I submit, the essence of the whole case— 
VoL, UXXI—No. 420 4 
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namely, that if the Home Government, as the parental Imperial 
authority, is justified, in defiance of and contrary to white local 
public opinion, in thus directly interfering to punish, it should also 
protect. Life, honour, property, white as well as black, must be 
adequately guarded and protected abroad in these distant Colonies 
by the strong arm of the law, just as they are at home, if the views 
and standards of home civilisation and of the stern administration 
of justice, irrespective of race or colour, are also to be there 
inflexibly applied. This would appear to mean Imperial police, 
provided at Imperial expense. We have encouraged our own flesh 
and blood to settle in distant countries, amid hordes of wild savages 
who outnumber them thousands to one, have built railways, given 
them grants of land, a Governor and a Council, courts of justice, 
and other constitutional paraphernalia. But what is our so-called 
Pax Britannica worth, and how is the Colony industrially and com- 
mercially to prosper, if the first condition of civilisation—namely, 
the due protection of life, home, and property—is not effectively 
established? This is one of the practical difficulties of colonial 
administration, which our good stay-at-home folks do not clearly 
appreciate, because they have never lived and done business on the 
fringe. 

The plain truth is that white settlers are at present inadequately 
protected in British East Africa by the arm of Colonial law. No 
complaint is made of this. It is a necessity of the case. The 
country is too large and new, its revenues and white population too 
small, and its communications as yet not sufficiently developed for 
the purpose. There are no police-stations in the bush or on the 
veld. The white settler’s chief protection lies in the fact that 
he is a white man, and generally of that able-bodied, energetic, 
and self-reliant class who open up and settle our new Colonies, and 
are well qualified, in emergency, to look after themselves. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in exceptional circum- 
stances and under extreme provocation this kind of man, in pro- 
tection of life, home or property, occasionally takes the law into 
his own hands, especially when he finds that local legal processes 
are unequal to the occasion. For this he must stand his trial, and 
rightly so, before a jury of his fellow-colonists, who are the best 
and only true judges of the provocation, aye, and the danger, when 
a white woman is insulted, or—a difference only of degree— 
property is stolen by native blacks. But if our paternal Govern- 
ment intervenes and sets local procedure at naught, then, clearly, 
it is also incumbent upon them adequately to police the Colony; 
and, as a minor, but not unimportant detail, to find the money 
required for the purpose. They draft Metropolitan police into 
Wales when industrial riots occur. Are they prepared on 
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occasion to do the same for British East Africa? But ‘this is the 
measure and the test of the responsibilities they would apparently 
assume. 

Finally, there is the native point of view. As I have already 
indicated earlier in this article, while we have rescued 'the native 
from slavery and from tribal warfare, he remains a savage still. 
Many generations must pass away before we can elevate his 
character, and instil into his nature the mere rudiments of any 
moral sense. At present he is absolutely incapable of appreciating 
our high standards of justice and equity, or our methods of proce- 
dure. Generosity, or even fairness, often appear to him as 
weakness or fear. 

Take the recent deportation case as an illustration of what is 
meant. The native argument is this. A white man has been sent 
away because he shot a native thief; therefore the white men are 
now afraid to shoot native thieves ; therefore it is now fairly safe to 
steal sheep, and—we will go on stealing. The crime, in fact, has 
been encouraged. By all means let us treat the native fairly and 
justly. His misreading of our motives and intentions is part of 
the white man’s burden. But do not let us forget that we also owe 
something to our own kith and kin, our own race who have to stand 
the racket on the spot of these little misunderstandings, if and 
when they occur.* It is so easy for stay-at-home philanthropists 
to be sternly just and unctuously righteous, from a safe distance 
and at the expense of others. 

And there is a possible danger in the situation, extremely 
remote, no doubt, but still latent. If a sudden native rising did 
occur where the white Colony is so enormously outnumbered by 
the black race, it would mean the wiping out of every outlying 
settler, the outraging of white women, and all the horrors of 
savagery turned loose before the white man finally reasserted 
himself. 

The moral with which I would conclude is this: Let us be 
extremely careful how we arbitrarily interfere in the local affairs 
of a distant Colony, and, where any possible scintilla of a doubt 
exists, let us trust to the good sense, the equity, and the manhood 
of our own race in Greater Britain beyond the seas. 


Henry SETON-KARR. 


* Since writing the above I have received a letter, dated November 20, 1911, 
from a white settler in the Nairobi district of British East Africa, in which he 
states : ‘ Stock-thieving (by natives) has been very much on the increase lately, 
We have also had an attempt of rape on a little girl of five years old by a native; 
.... the girl was so badly hurt that she is still in the care of a nurse and the 
doctors.’ 
y2 
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AISCHRO-LATREIA—THE CULT OF THE 
FOUL 


In Art, as indeed in not a few other things, a powerful man of 
genius who invents a new type, is a fatal snare to susceptible 
youth. He starts a reaction against some current form of which 
the age has grown weary; and forthwith in art, in books, or 
music, in collars, games, or slang—the young rush in to imitate 
the novelty, just as a flock of lambs will follow a bell-wether into 
- a@ sunk ditch. The watch-word of the twentieth century is 
Unrest—Journalism, Politics, Literature and Art ring with one 
cry—‘ All change here!’ Not that it is often change for any 
definite gain. It is ‘ change for the sake of a change,’ the thirst 
to get out of our old life, habits, thoughts and pleasures, to get 
into new lives, new selves. It runs round England, Europe, 
America, Asia, and the World, like the dancing mania in the 
Middle Ages. We are all whirled along, thrust onward by the 
vast restless crowd, ever calling out for ‘something fresh ’— 
‘something up-to-date’—for the ‘last thing out!’ ‘ Omnes 
eodem cogimur.’ 

Even in former ages, before the universal thirst for change 
set in, the impulse of a potent genius often had a disastrous effect 
on his own art. What academic mannerism followed the ideal 
compositions and bewitching poses of Raphael. As I write there 
stands before my eyes—it has stood so continuously since 1850— 
Volpato’s fine engraving of Raphael’s ‘ School of Athens’ in the 
Vatican Stanze. It has always been to me the perfect type of 
artful grouping of grand figures—the symbolic Olympus of 
antique thought—and yet by its very grace, by its symmetry, its 
severe dignity, equal to a drama of Sophocles, it heralds a long 
era of vapid elegance. 

Michael Angelo, a far greater mind and a bigger nature, had 
an even more ruinous effect upon those who tried to obtain his 
power by copying his exaggeration. It took the French stage a 
century and a half to shake off the tragic traditions of Corneille 
and Racine; as it took English verse a century to recover from 
Pope and English prose fifty years to recover from Johnson and 
Gibbon. Victor Hugo’s sensationalism ran to seed in Monte 
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Christo, and Walter Scott’s glorious romances led on to Bulwer 
and James. In music we got so cloyed with Mozart’s melodies 
and Chopin’s dulcimer tones that many flew to Wagner’s crashing 
discords, as if robustious recitatives were a new avatar of Blood 
and Iron. Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, and Thackeray were voted to 
be both slow and longwinded ; and then the smart world would 
read nothing but short stories about adultery and gold-bugs, or, 
it might be, a scrambling trip in a new Panhard. ‘ Quisque suos 
patimur Manes ’—i.e. every great man brings his bogey with him. 

The new craze under which we are now suffering is the Cult 
of the Foul, or, to put it in Greek, it may be dubbed Aischro- 
latreia—worship or admiration of the Ugly, the Nasty, the Brutal. 
Poetry, Romance, Drama, Painting, Sculpture, Music, Manners, 
even Dress, are now recast to suit popular taste by adopting forms 
which hitherto have been regarded as unpleasing, gross, or actually 
loathsome. To be refined is to be ‘ goody-goody ’ ; gutter slang 
is so ‘ actual’ ; if a ruffian tramp knifes his pal, it is ‘ so strong’ ; 
and, if on the stage his ragged paramour bites off a rival’s ear, 
the halfpenny press screams with delight. Painters are warned 
against anything ‘ pretty,’ so they dab on bright tints to look 
like a linoleum pattern, or they go for subjects to a thieves’ 
kitchen. The one aim in life, as in Art, is to shock one’s grand- 
mother. And when the Society woman dances in bare legs, 
the up-to-date girl can dress herself like a stable-lad. 

A debasement so general and so violent must needs have an 
originating cause ; and this will be found in two reasons—first, 
in the legitimate reaction against mawkish conventions ; secondly, 
in the imitation of powerful examples. Both of these exist in a 
high degree. It is true that for about the second and third 
quarters of the nineteenth century, the dominant tone retained 
a strain of dull convention. It is ridiculous to call it Victorian— 
because it was more or less common to Europe and America, 
and in literature, drama, painting, sculpture, music, and certainly 
in dress, it was rather more French than English. The good lady 
who stiffly declined to be ‘ fast,’ or even ‘smart,’ in anything, 
had very little to do with it. Things were decorous, refined, and 
conventional, because it was an age of serious, decent, unimagina- 
tive men and women with a turn for science, social reform, and 
making things comfortable. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century several men of 
original genius made their influence felt over Europe—all of them 
more or less anarchic souls. About two generations after the 
death of Scott and of Goethe in 1832, the world of literature and 
art began to be stirred by Ibsen, Tolstoi, Zola, Gorkhi, Wagner, 
Doré, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, d’Annunzio. All repudiated con- 
ventions and drove their scapels deep down into the vitals of 
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humanity. The Scandinavian and Mongol imagination revels in 
horrors, unnatural crimes, de-sexed women, and depraved and 
abnormal degenerates. The Latin races tend more to obscenity 
and gore. The world agrees that all those just named above 
were men of powerful genius, who have éhtiched their age with 
permanent masterpieces. The question Temains if they have not 
encouraged weaker imitators to drag the.type of Art down to 
the world of the crude, the cruel, the morbid, and the loathsome. 

Foremost among the men of genius who are creating a new 
school in Europe stands Augustin Rodin, the author of that 
wonderful invention—Impressionist Sculpture. Rodin is a man 
of original genius, and most judges would call him the greatest 
living sculptor in Europe, and he is the leader of the most popular 
school of sculpture. He has certainly produced some works of 
marvellous power. His courage, his originality, his intelligence 
make him the idol of the younger artists, who see in him a 
new Michael Angelo. Not only do we note his influence in 
every art gallery in Europe, but he has formulated his canons 
of art in dogmatic and literary form. Like Leonardo, Buonarroti, 
and Cellini, he is not only a great artist, but a writer of distinction, 
at least his utterances are now embodied in books. One of these 
is L’ Art, interviews recorded by Paul Gsell—a fine quarto volume 
with numerous photographs.’ 

Without attempting to offer any opinion about M. Rodin’s 
fantasies in marble, as one of the plain people who cannot always 
grasp the mysticism under these veiled ébauches in plaster or 
stone, I can quite follow the doctrines laid down in the trenchant 
words of L’Art; for Rodin, who so often carves men and women 
asif they were seen in a fog, or behind a semi-transparent curtain, 
speaks with a clear and masterful voice which all can understand. 
The book altogether is exceedingly interesting, full of true and 
striking maxims, rich with apposite illustrations, and alive 
throughout with daring paradox. It enables us to know the 
man as well as his creations. And if it shows him to be a man 
of great original power, it explains the source of his gross extrava- 
gances, his caricatures which are called portraits, his love-dreams, 
and the crapulous nightmares he sometimes eternises in solid 
stone. 

In the first chapter of L’Art Rodin expounds the key of his 
system. He opens with true and forcible protests against all 
kind of academic pose. He simply seizes a spontaneous move- 
ment which he sees in his model. He does not place him or 
dictate any set attitude. Very good, but not quite true ; for the 
Danaid, the Last Appeal, and the Ugolino (pp. 29, 32, 209) are 
certainly not casual and spontaneous attitudes. He goes on to 


1 Paris, B. Grasset, 1911. 
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say that he does not reproduce the external surface of what he 
sees, but the inner spirit of what he imagines beneath the surface. 
A cast will only give the outside form. Rodin moulds the under- 
lying truth. ‘I accentuate those lines which best express the 
spiritual state which I aminterpreting.’ That is an exact descrip- 
tion of the caricaturist. Rodin proclaims himself to be a 
systematic caricaturist. ‘Take my statue of the Last Appeal,’ 
he says, ‘here I overstrain the muscles which denote distress. 
Here and there I exaggerate the tension of the tendons which 
mark the spasm of prayer.’ The average eye sees the things 
before its vision. ‘The artist reads deep into the bosom of 
Nature.’ 

Of course the real artist sees much that the ordinary eye does 
not see. But he does not see that which is not—and cannot be— 
there. He sees more than the vulgar eye can see. This, of 
course, is the meaning of all great portraiture. The most exact 
photograph reproduces the minutest mark or trait on a face, but 
it does not reproduce the expression in its highest significance. 
No photograph of the living Monna Lisa would have given us 
all that Leonardo saw in that mystical and unfathomable smile. 
But Leonardo did not paint what no eye ever saw or could have 
seen in the living Monna Lisa, in order to express his own views 
of the lady’s private character. Leonardo painted what was there, 
and showed the world what they might see if they had an artist’s 
eye. 
It is a quite different thing when we come to the sculptor’s 
art, and are dealing with representations of the nude human 
body. One who puts into marble the appearance of the nude 
torso and limbs of man has no right to mould on his marble surface 
that which never was, and never could be, on the living skin. 
In vain he tells us that he brings out and stamps upon the surface 
or skin of his figure’s torso and limbs the ‘ spiritual state ’ inside 
the organs, ‘the interior truth’ which he takes to be covered 
up in the outside show. Sculpture is an art of surfaces as paint- 
ing is not. A statue is the exact facsimile of a human figure— 
made motionless, rigid, and self-coloured, so that by a stage 
device a living person can be mistaken for a statue. A statue 
professes to be the exact copy of a living figure in everything 
but movement and colour. The sculptor who moulds on his sur- 
face what does not exist on any living surface is a caricaturist. 

This doctrine of presenting the ‘ spiritual truth’ in sculpture, 
not the visible realism, is carried out in Rodin’s figures where 
he ‘exaggerates muscles,’ ‘overstrains tendons’ in order to 
express ideas which are latent and not visible in fact. The Last 
Appeal is a youth on his knees ‘ torn with anguish,’ and the arms 
flung upwards and backwards in convulsions, as they might be 
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in epilepsy, or in the horrible surgical study of Opisthotonos in 
Sir Charles Bell’s book, The Anatomy of Expression, Essay VII. 
Again, in the Ugolino, perhaps the most ghastly subject which 
could be chosen for sculpture, the emaciated father is bending 
down to gnaw his dead son, like a famished beast. One fails to 
see where the ‘ spiritual truth’ comes in with this bestial group. 
Then, the Danaid is turning a somersault in a mud-bath, appar- 
ently presenting the nates for surgical examination. All of these 
not only reek with morbid exaggeration, but are morally and 
physically loathsome. 

Being loathsome enough to shock any grandmother, indeed 
almost loathsome enough to make a decent person sick, and being 
full of profound anatomical learning, and also of glyptic genius, 
these novelties are hailed as a new revelation by the youthful 
enthusiast who would be ‘ up-to-date.’ Bestiality seems to be 
carried to its highest limit in the statue called La Vieille Heaul- 
miére, of which a photograph is given at p. 40. The name, a 
word not current in French, is adopted from a ballad of that 
fifteenth century jail-bird, Villon, and means The Old Strumpet. 
Well! She is represented as an emaciated and diseased hag 
looking down on her mummified body, shrivelled limbs, and 
draggled dugs, with shame and horror. M. Rodin’s gushing 
friend sets out the beastly little poem of Villon, and says that 
the sculptor has even surpassed the poet—oculis submissa 
fidelibus—by the horrible realism of this shrunken nudity. He 
goes into raptures over ‘the knotted limbs,’ ‘ the pendant teats,’ 
‘the scarred abdomen,’ and the ‘wrinkled skin, dropping in 
shreds like bits of parchment.’ ‘No artist,’ he says, ‘ever yet 
showed us a naked hag with a crudity so ferocious.’ Probably 
not ; but those who care for such a spectacle might visit a dissect- 
ing table in a surgery or a riverside mortuary in the East End. 
He could there find some such pitiable human wreck, and might 
discover for himself the ‘ spiritual truth,’ ‘the inner moral’ of 
it all, without the help of M. Rodin. The lesson of debauchery 
ending in corruption is one for morals, religion, science—not for 
Art. The Heaulmiére as a statue is the last word of moral, 
physical, artistic degradation. 

M. Rodin has certainly parted with conventional prettiness— 
your Venus, Cupids, and Apollos—but surely in too violent a 
rebound. He would be invaluable to illustrate a scientific work 
on morbid anatomy—where even ‘exaggeration’ and the ‘ inner 
truth ’ might be useful to students. In that most interesting book 
by Sir Charles Bell, The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression 
(my copy is the sixth edition, 1872), there are some striking 
plates with the great surgeon’s types of violent passions, agonies, 
and disease. These are Weeping, Laughter, Pain, Convulsions, 
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Hydrophobia, Terror, Despair, Rage, and Madness. These 
powerful designs express what, from the point of view of anatomy 
and surgery, these distortions of the human countenance are in 
real fact. They are instructive to students of medicine, and 
indeed to students of art. But they are not art, for they give not 
pleasure but disgust. Rodin’s distortions, for all his exaggera- 
tions, are not nearly so real and true as the surgeon’s work, but 
they are sufficiently true to disease and debasement to be horribly 
loathsome. 

To answer this charge which his admirer repeats, Rodin says 
equitibus cano !—i.e. My work is for connoisseurs—and he then 
argues with truth and eloquence that a great artist, like a great 
poet, can transfigure the ugly and the horrible into grand works 
of art. And he cites Velazquez, Michael Angelo, Donatello, and 
Millet, Dante, Shakespeare, and Racine. No one denies the 
terrible power of the Sistine frescoes, of the Laocoon, of Botti- 
celli’s illustrations to the Inferno. As to poetry, and even paint- 
ing, the conditions are different from those of sculpture. Michael 
Angelo’s sublime frescoes or his Notte may have a terrible 
element, but they are grand, and not disgusting. Donatello’s 
Magdalene is pathetic, and not loathsome. And as to Millet’s 
Angelus, or his Glaneuses, they are full of the most subtle and 
exquisite grace. The Peasant with the Hoe is a composition as 
full of dignity as of simplicity. Yes! Millet’s work really trans- 
forms the plainest and rudest labourers into figures radiant with 
the glory of simple Nature. That is the magic of true art. But 
Rodin’s coarse types remain ugly brutes. And his Old Strumpet 
is nothing but a naked hag. 

Great as Rodin is as sculptor, he often in this book appears 
even as literary critic rather than artist, sometimes almost as 
poet. He says some fine, true, and useful things. But when 
he handles his clay and begins to put his ideas of Nature into 
form, the craze for the ugly, the grotesque, and the morbid seems 
to overpower his sense of beauty, and with all his genius, his 
power, and his superb technical gifts, he produces too often carica- 
tures not masterpieces. No judge of art, whether he sits in the 
ranks of the ‘ Knights’ or of the Plebs in the pit, denies that 
an artist can make a beautiful work out of the plainest and the 
commonest themes. Murillo and- Velazquez did, Millet did, 
Israels did. But he must issue in beautiful and noble works of 
art, not in facsimiles of what is repulsive and nauseous. Now the 
John the Baptist of Rodin is an over-trained and coarse-limbed 
boxer in an ungainly attitude. The feet and hands may be ‘ true,’ 
but they are unsightly ; the Prophet’s head is fine, but sits oddly 
on a stark-naked athlete. The Burghers of Calais has some power- 
ful figures, and from the literary point of view it is an original 
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and telling conception. But one or two of the figures are in 
grotesque and ludicrous attitudes. Perhaps when they came 
before Edward the Third with halters round their necks they did 
not look graceful. But we trust they did not look absurd. Rodin 
has exerted his powers of caricature in making them ungainly 
mummers fit to make a crowd laugh. 

Rodin, the romancer 4 la Hugo, is constantly carrying away 
the imagination of Rodin the sculptor. Unnatural monstrosities, 
nightmares, and Zolaesque and Doré-esque fantasies crowd his 
fertile brain—for he is a real poet—and they seize his hand when 
he begins to model. Blake was like this—but Blake was more the 
poet than the artist ; Leonardo even had a love of grotesque. But 
there is nothing either laughable or disgusting in Leonardo or in 
Blake, whatever monstrosity crossed their brain ; and they were 
painters, not sculptors. But Rodin’s Female Centaur is 
monstrous, and ugly, and laughable all at once. His Faun and 
Nymph is coarse and absurd. Whatever of the monstrous, the 
unnatural, the morbid, is possible in literature, even in painting, 
this sculpture, with its definite solidity, its objective fixity, its 
tangible permanence, rejects from its sphere. We can imagine 
in poetry Satans, Apollyons, Minotaurs, Dragons, and Ghosts, 
and even may have them on canvas or in etchings, but they 
are impracticable and silly when fashioned in the objective 
solidity of marble. The bloody sockets of Oedipus or the snaky 
tresses of the Furies would not be tragic in stone. And even 
Rodin’s genius could hardly convince us by making a statue of 
Banquo’s ghost. It is a fatal snare when a man of genius in more 
than one domain loses all sense of the motives, limits, and condi- 
tions of the different arts. 

The radical sophism on which much of Rodin’s art is built 
is that which infects some things of Ibsen, Zola, Gorkhi, at times 
even of Tolstoi, and the small fry of the brutalising Decadence. 
It is the dogma that there is nothing in Nature—nothing visible— 
which is not a fitting subject for art, that when the artist presents 
in vivid words or form what he has seen, or can see, it is for 
the world to admire, and no one can complain. The most repul- 
sive, unnatural, unmentionable act or sight, when represented 
with striking truth, becomes a work of art, and, according to 
Rodin, beautiful by its artistic power. This is an absurd sophism. 
Every hour of every day, in every street, or house, or room, with 
every man, woman, child, or animal, in every hospital, prison, 
mortuary, or battle-field, are infinite sights which cannot be shown 
in art. Of all the arts, that of sculpture is that which is least 
tolerant of that which is obscene or loathsome. A great poet in 
a lofty spirit of idealism can typify almost anything. Michael 
Angelo and Correggio have in painting idealised the myths of Leda 
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and of Ixion, and both experiments have been much doubted. 
But one may defy Rodin himself to make marble groups which 
should literally represent—say the last line of Canto XXI of the 
Inferno, or line 500 of the fourth book of Paradise Lost. 

Anyone who tries to work it out can see that tens of thousands 
of things which in Nature are common, familiar, inevitable, and 
secret, cannot be expressed in permanent marble shape, and.the 
nearer the sculptor gets to them, the nearer he is to that which 
disgusts. Rodin sometimes tries to get as close as he dare, and 
so do others of the decadent schools of literature and art. But he 
has not the courage of his convictions, and he has not yet literally 
carved any really bestial act or sight. Being a man, like Cellini, 
of brilliant literary power, he professes to be absolutely free of 
all conventions. But he is not free. He does not go far enough 
to practise his own theories. Feeling—and very wisely feeling— 
how lifeless a study is the model, rigidly posed upon a stand, he 
causes both male and female models to move about his studio 
in spontaneous action, so that he can observe them in continual 
movement. That is very well, and is the source of the vitality 
of so many of his studies. But it is not enough. If he could get 
his nude models to run, leap, wrestle in sunlight on an open sward, 
to play tennis, football, hockey, and a tug-of-war, as the Greeks 
did in the arena, M. Rodin would have incredible opportunities 
for study, and would be true to his own maxims. But unfortu- 
nately, modern conventions make all this practically impossible, 
and they bind Rodin as much as anyone. 

If M. Rodin had less imagination, not such a flow of literary 
and poetic originality, he would be a greater sculptor. He would 
restrain his exuberant fancy within the inevitable limits of his 
own special art. He insists that what he can imagine, or dream, 
or recall in memory, he can carve in stone. He will not obey 
the maxim—segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem—things 
we can bear to read of in words cannot be borne face to face fixed 
in cold and solid stone. Milton can create a Satan ; Shakespeare 
a Caliban ; Shelley a Prometheus—but Satan, Caliban, or Prome- 
theus would be grotesque in marble. Rodin seems to live in a 
dreamland, and not always the sane dreamland, for his dreams 
are often nightmares, and ghoulish abominations. But since 
dreams are vague, shadowy, evanescent, they can only be put into 
plastic form by being blurred, half-shown, sketched in the rough, 
as if just begun. The objective, tangible definiteness of statuary 
makes any attempt to carve a dream a foolish paradox. You might 
as well try to keep a verse of poetry ringing in your ears for hours 
together. Dreams and marble statues are incommensurable— 
not in pari materia. You might as well try to put a sonata of 
Beethoven in a glass case for exhibition, or carve one of Turner’s 
sunsets in stone. 
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And then the portraits—diabolically clever, but rank carica- 
tures. M. Rodin’s way to make the portrait of a famous man is 
to twist his features up into a look which seems to suggest the 
character he attributes to his sitter. He knows perfectly well 
that the unlucky victim of his joke never did, or could, look like 
that. But it symbolises the inner nature of the man; or, like 
@ nickname, it suggests the trait of character that is imputed to 
him. That is pure caricature ; it is what Sir Francis Gould does 
with us, and what Caran d’Ache did in France. Having got the 
clay bust into a general resemblance of the features, the cheeks 
are pinched up and puffed out as if after a prize-fight, and gobbets 
are stuck on to the forehead and nose to represent scars, seams, 
wrinkles, and varicose veins. The sitter may have some such 
marks in his face, but these the sculptor magnifies to double or 
treble. They ‘give character’—and are caricature. Where 
clothes are shown they have to be carved as if they were sack- 
cloth daubed with tar. Naturally, Puvis de Chavannes did not 
like his bust; and the Balzac Committee repudiated the Guy- 
Fawkes mannikin which was offered to them. One hopes that 
Dalou, Falguiére, and Laurens took it meekly. When Rodin 
began on a sitter, he likened him to some animal, and impressed 
on him that type. Falguiére was ‘a little bull with an eruptive 
character, a grumbling moustache, and a visage seamed with 
furrows.’ So his bust appears in the photograph ; but the illus- 
trious sculptor looks like a boxer. Rodin seems to associate 
intellect with pugilism. His famous Penseur is the gladiator of 
the Municipal Museum of Rome ; and the Victor Hugo is a sort of 
Hercules preparing to overthrow Antaeus. All this is excellent 
caricature, but it is not high truth. 

Morbid exaggeration is the unerring mark of decadence, just 
as the Pergamenian or Rhodian schools of Hellenistic art exagger- 
ated the athletic type of Lysippus. The example of this is the 
Farnese Hercules at Naples, which is now recognised as false art, 
in spite of its anatomical science. And Rodin pushes the deca- 
dence of the Hellenistic sculpture till it becomes grotesque. 

Augustin Rodin is a man of rare genius, of original imagination, 
@ poet, an orator, a critic—a great sculptor. He has done some 
grand, some beautiful things, many stimulating things. But 
with all his audacity and his powers, he has a morbid love for 
that which is either repulsive or impossible. And he must exert 
a fatal influence on those who are carried away by his genius and 


seek to imitate his brilliant gifts. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT* 


(Continued.) 
III. Lippon THe Saint 


But Lippon was nobler than he knew. The man was greater 
than his creed. The soul of the Christian rose above the shackles 
of the slave. Hence, in view of the later developments of the 
Oxford Movement, which rapidly advanced down its disintegrating 
course from ‘ tracts’ to ‘ritual’ and thence from Lua Mundi to 
‘modernism ,’ we must now approach Liddon on this his innermost 
side. 

The life that Liddon chose was not the life we all should choose. 
He who lives a' life in which the daily duties make no call upon the 
will cuts himself off from the very means of grace by which God, 
in the manifold experiences of this world, draws us the closer to 
Himself. ‘It is not good that man should be alone’ is a divine 
decree of fruitful significance and diverse application.? Yet from 
the various pitfalls bred by solitude it is wonderful how compara- 
tively Liddon was able to keep himself free. We believe him to 
have been a genuinely good and honourable and high-minded man. 
Surely we may impute the noble traits in his character to that 
genuine sense of religion which underlay all the wrappings of his 
mystic and monastic garb. It was his knowledge of the Scriptures 
that preserved and latterly restored the balance of his mind. In 
his just resentment of the reckless statements of the Higher 


2 To the catalogue of authorities justifying the above title given in the 
previous article I should have added two venerable names. The Rev. Mr. Chan- 
cellor J. J. Lias in his Canon Liddon, a Retrospect writes: ‘Liddon was in 
sympathy with a religious movement which .. . has never taken hold of the mind 
of England as a whole’; ‘The High Church party as a party . . . appears to me 
[to] have somewhat lost its savour’ (Revue Intern. de Théologie, Oct.-Dec. 1905). 
Dr. Dorner, in his justly celebrated History of Protestantism, ii. 491, remarks : 
‘On the whole the English mind has shown an antipathy to a symbolical religion 
which delights in twilight and sentimental obscurity; and the Puseyite movement 
is rapidly declining.’ 

* In the sixteenth century Luther and Erasmus warned their age of the 
evils of solitude. 

841 
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Critics, in his wise caution as to fasting, in his defence of Biblical 
inspiration, in his analogy from nature to the resurrection of the 
body, in his Pauline mode of upholding the innocent ‘ uses of this 
world,’ in his innate dislike to ‘ dancing priests ’ and to theatrical 
shows on ecclesiastical subjects he proved himself a genuinely 
Christian man. In his last will and testament he ‘ trusts,’ like a 
sound English Churchman, ‘ to obtain God’s mercy ONLY through » 
the merits of Jesus Christ.’ Liddon, in short, was one of those 
gracious souls who, whatever the perversity of their theological 
prejudices, are elect vessels that bear, as Macaulay finely says, 
the visible stamp and superscription of the Most High ; and who, 
whatever may be their shortcomings on earth, belong to that select 
but often invisible company of men whose hearts God has touched 
and whose names are already written in heaven. 

Let us linger for a few moments over some of the more private 
characteristics of Liddon’s personal life. From the first he was a 
being apart. His feeble health allowed him only a two months’ 
curacy at Wantage. And yet in that short time such was the 
charm of his fragrant personality that many of those who scarce 
knew him in those early days can still recall the winning saintliness 
of Liddon’s noble mind. At the last, when his friends were for- 
saking him and the newer lights of Oxford learning were arising, 
and while he himself waited for Death’s gentle hand to remove 
him from the world of which he had been so distinguished an 
ornament, he left behind him in quiet and confiding conversations 
his occasional divergences from the school which he had so 
chivalrously led. 

It has long been matter of debate among theologians whether 
the spiritual conflict described by St. Paul in the seventh chapter 
of the Romans refers to the Christian, to the unregenerate, or to 
the half-regenerate man. For those whom the Gospel has truly 
touched and transformed the answer has never been doubtful. 
St. Augustine,* Luther, Calvin, Whitefield, Spurgeon, our own 
Prayer Book,* Pascal and the Jansenists, the great saints of the 
Middle Ages * and of modern times, nay, St. Paul himself in the 
following chapter,’ have interpreted it as true (perhaps) of the 


* He heartily echoed Déllinger’s comment on Wellhausen’s Prolegomene : ‘ It 
is full of unproved assumptions,’ and he used to cite with effect our Lord’s words : 
‘If I teli you earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you 
heavenly things?’ From which he drew the necessary inference that what is 
philosophically false cannot be theologically true—thus condemning the religious 
sophistry of the later Middle Ages. 

* Retractationes, lib. i. cap. xxiii. (ed. Bened.). 

5 Art. ix. Also Homilies iv. 

* Aquinas ad Rom. vii. : ‘ Carnalis ratio etiam hominis sub gratia constituti,’ 
and consult a very remarkable list of names between Augustine and Aquinas given 
with citations in Elliott’s Horae Apocalypticde, ii. 222 sq. (5th ed.). 

7 Rom. viii. 10, 23. 
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unregenerate, as true (in part) of the Christian seeker, but as 
specially and painfully true of the man after God’s own heart. 
Is it not true that 


They who fain would serve Him best 
Are conscious most of wrong within? 


The Tractarian party, like Wesley, like the Papacy, like Laud 
and the Arminians, like Molinos and the mystics generally, like 
the early Pelagians and the later Socinians, asserted the opposite 
view. Liddon for once sided with the Protestants. 

Again, in the ninth chapter of the Romans, St. Paul develops 
a formidable argument of predestination. We know that our 
moral ‘choice’ ( 6é\mpa) is free and that it is God’s ‘ wish’ 
( bé\npa ) that all men should be saved. Yet philosophy must 
pronounce, after weighing all the evils incident to man’s present 
condition, that our ‘ wills’ (SovAnua) are not our own and that 
God’s ‘ purposes’ (SovAsvpa) can never be thwarted. Theo- 
logians have from this mysterious dilemma raised a question that 
has baffled all Christian antiquity, and whieh still remains as 
interesting as it is insoluble. In the ultimate analysis, whose is 
the responsibility ?—God’s (the perfectly free Agent) or man’s 
(the agent at once free and bound)? In other words, is God’s 
sovereign choice one that affects each individual or merely churches 
and nations? Once more the same parties are divided. Once 
more Liddon chose the nobler side. 

Liddon’s wit was very keen and perhaps too restless for its pos- 
sessor’s happiness. The following is one of his best bons mots, and 
it isnot mentioned in the authoritative Life. Seeing a friend in the 
‘High’ at Oxford and being offered a seat in a gig that had the 
day before overturned the Khedive on to the pavement, Liddon 
sarcastically smiled and said: ‘ Wouldest thou slay me as thou 
diddest the Egyptian yesterday?’ On another occasion he ascribed 
a prevailing fog to Dr. Westcott’s having for the first time in three 
weeks unbuttoned his study window. Of the Evangelicals he said, 
with as much point as truth, that they drew all the texts for their 
sermons from a couple of chapters in the epistle to the Romans.* 

These are happy and harmless gibes, but they were not always 
so harmless. And the cynical habit grew on him in his later years 
to the terror of his enemies and the anxiety of his friends. Yet 
his private life was beautiful, tender,-and devout. In the peculiar 
language of his school—his friendships were sacred, sacramental 
things. For Pusey, for Keble, for Bishop Hamilton, for the 
great Dr. Déllinger, for the late Bishop King, Liddon’s affection 
bordered on enthusiasm. He rarely missed a daily celebration of 


* This, I am informed, has ceased to be true of them. My authority is 
Chancellor Lias (see note 1). 
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the Holy Communion. He never failed to recite the Daily 
‘ Office.’ Like Aquinas, half mystic, half metaphysician, he had 
early dedicated his pure soul to celibacy in defence of the Universal 
Church, and strove to reconcile with our modern ways of thought 
and with the findings of modern science 


‘The rigid creed of Athanasius. 


For twenty years, he tells us, he used—and apparently without 
injurious effect—the anodynes of the Confessional. Every Friday 
was observed, so the rumour at his college ran, with Compline and 
with candles ; while the sight of some old hermit’s cave in Wales 
affected him so strongly that he would gesticulate in forms of 
prayer and thanksgiving regardless of the present company about 
him. 

We need not bid for cloister’d cell 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The words are those of ‘dear Mr. Keble.’ But they were not 
for Liddon the counsel of perfection. He fain would ‘ hitch his 
wagon to a star.’ He fain would go one step higher than divine 
wisdom or human nature would approve. If ever there was a 
man by grace or nature dedicated to the priesthood it was Liddon. 
We are fortunate in possessing from the pen of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison an early portrait of his schoolfellow : 

I was fond of all sorts of games; he [Liddon] of none. I read all sorts 
of books; he had even then his own fixed line. . . . He was at seventeen 
just what he was at twenty-seven or thirty-four or forty-seven—sweet, 
grave, thoughtful, complete. Others, perhaps, may recall growth. .. . I 
cannot! As a schoolboy I always thought he looked just what he did as a 
priest. There was the same expression of sweet, somewhat fatherly, some- 
what melancholy, interest. He would reprove, exhort, advise boys just 
as a young priest does in his own congregation. . . . He was entirely a 
priest among boys. His school-work was always well done and adequately 
‘done, but I do not remember that he won prizes or cared to win any. His 
interests even then were entirely with theology. . .. At seventeen Liddon 
was just as deeply absorbed in Dr. Pusey and his work as at twenty-seven.® 


Such an organic unity of purpose is rare in any life. It belongs 
only to outstanding characters. 


IV. Limpon THE PREACHER 


Yet it will not be by his theology so much as by his sermons 
that Liddon will be remembered. In these he left the sacramental 
shibboleths behind. In these he is loyal to his own true self and 
loyal to the language of the Prayer Book. 


* Life, by Canon Johnston, pp. 6, 7, 
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Even as we write we seem to feel ourselves back in that familiar 
Cathedral where for twenty years the silver chime of his melodious 
voice so often rung. The vast audience is once more gathered 
under the great dome—solemn, silent, expectant of the good things 
to come. The well-known spare, emaciated figure has once more 
mounted the pulpit-steps. As with Mr. Wesley, the first parent 
of the Oxford Movement,’ every part of Liddon’s person and 
dress seems to betoken fastidious care. The dark countenance 
and flashing eye seem to peer into the hearts of all that sea of 
upturned faces. The manuscript is already arranged in its place. 
The little black Bible is in one hand. Upon the other arm he 
leans forward with impressive dignity as if conscious of the 
weighty charge which he is entrusted to deliver. 

And now he slowly and articulately enunciates the text. The 
atmosphere is already charged with a strange kind of enthusiasm. 
A hush pervades the vast host spread out beneath the vaulted 
canopy of stone.** The keen, eager manner of the preacher at 
once arrests attention. The exquisitely modulated voice soon fills 


the ear. 


And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


The burning zeal of the orator penetrates at once the heart of 
the subject. He holds the audience in the hollow of his hand. 
Conviction breeds conviction. Faith becomes as it were con- 
tagious. And as the roll of the well-turned period reverberates 
around the circle of the dome, thundering in the ear of the guilty 
the echoes of his doom, pleading in the bosom of the penitent the 
solaces of a pardoning love, we forget to notice the peculiar 
excited, energetic manner of the speaker who has woven around 
us the spell of his genius and lavished upon us all the resources 
of his art. 

His models are French ; he himself is a Frenchman by a long 
descent. As a result ‘the grand manner’ is, perhaps, a little 
too uniform. The ornate character of the diction is perhaps 
more than the texture of the discourse can always adequately bear. 
The structure of the sermon may sometimes lack that variety 
which conceals the laborious artfulness of art. But these defects 
are lost sight of in the splendour of the occasion and the univer- 
sality of the theme—the joys of redemption, the hopes of forgive- 
ness, the bliss of the sanctified, the trump of the archangel and 
the Second Coming to judge the world. 


** The posthumous publication of John Wesley’s friend Mr. Alexander Knox’s 
Remarks on the Life and Character of John Wesley sowed the first seeds of the 
Oxford Movement, of which Charles Wesley was in later life the firstfruits. See 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, ed. Rev. C. C. Southey and enriched with Coleridge’s 
notes (Longmans). 

* Strictly, steel and wood in imitation of stone. 
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In his last will and testament Liddon had expressed the wish 
that he might be buried in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
had long been felt that such was the only place where his remains 
could fittingly be interred. It was there, on the 16th day of 
September in the year 1890, that he was laid to rest amid sur- 
roundings which in his lifetime he had known and loved so well. 


Since Liddon’s death there have been some strange develop- 
ments in the party which Liddon led, or rather in the party which 
he lived to disown." Transubstantiation is now openly professed 
by many in our Church as the key-word to their position. In 1896 
the Rev. T. A. Lacey announced that his doctrine on this subject, 
though explicitly condemned by the Prayer Book as ‘repugnant 
to the plain words of Scripture ’ and as ‘ overthrowing the nature 
of a Sacrament,’ agreed entirely with that taught at Rome. In 
1910 some fourteen clergy at Brighton so sincerely held this 
astonishing dogma, that on the Bishop’s interference some of them 
indignantly resented giving up a doctrine they had preached with 
impunity for fifteen years ; while others, for the first time as loyal 
to the Prayer Book as to their conscience, were shortly after re- 
ceived into the Church of Rome. The Mass, once reckoned by 
the Prayer Book among ‘blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits,’ is now common everywhere and is sometimes attended 
with those ludicrous impostures, such as kissing the crucifix, 
creeping to the Cross and blessing of candles and ashes, that 
became the scandal of religion throughout Europe in the Middle 
Ages. At one well-known church on Good Friday such a service 
has been conducted and apparently sanctioned for some three 
successive years; on the 15th of June last twenty-nine churches 
in one diocese publicly announced and observed the purely Roman 
festival of Corpus Christi; and churches might be named where 
enforced ‘ confession’ ** and ‘ reservation’ of the Sacrament for 
adoration are allowed—not in China but in England. 

Again, for nearly four hundred years the Ornaments Rubric 
has been understood to require the same vestments to be worn at 
Holy Communion as at other times. Yet, in violation of the 
universal consent and invariable custom of four centuries and of 
the recent interpretation of the same by our ecclesiastical courts, 
over two thousand clergy have for years past worn distinctive 
‘mass’ vestments, and now plead that their interpretation of the 
rubric is the only possible one. The force of ‘ lawlessness ’—the 


%? It is stated, on authority which is quite unimpeachable, that the publication 
of Zuzx Mundi aggravated the despondency which hastened his end. 

%* ‘The hearing of confessions is now . . . a normal part of the duty of a 
parish priest..—H. Hensley Henson, Moral Discipline, p. ix. I must be allowed 
to add from personal knowledge that confession is ‘enforced’ in many churches, 
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apostolic symbol of the anti-Christian spirit of the last days *— 
can no farther go. As a Bishop has recently remarked, ‘ There 
is now no Church of England!’ 

The question at issue is an important one. Let us take the 
Ornaments Rubric as an example. The English people may not 
be theologians. But they know something of their own Church’s 
history. And the issue here affects the cause of learning as much 
as that of religion. 

That the ORNAMENTS RUBRIC requires those mass vestments 
to be retained such as were in use ‘ by authority of Parliament’ 
(sic) in the second year of Edward the Sixth is beyond all doubt, 
unless ‘ Parliament’ has repealed this rubrical order. If Parlia- 
ment has not, the rubric is still in force, and centuries of English 
Christianity have disobeyed the law. This rubric was in 1555 
inserted, and in 1662 revised into closer verbal conformity with 
the Act of Uniformity bound up with every complete Prayer Book. 
Now that Act speaks of ‘other OrpER’ to ‘be taken by the 
authority of the Queen’s Majesty with the advice of her com- 
missioners appointed . . . for causes ecclesiastical.’ Was such 
‘order’ ever taken? No, say the new Tractarians. Yes, reply 
all the facts of history. Let us see. (1) In 1559, on the day the 
new Prayer Book came into use, the Queen issued INJUNCTIONS by 
the 30th and 47th of which distinctive dress for Holy Communion 
(‘vestments . . . and other ornaments’) are to be given up ‘ to 
our visitors ’ to be destroyed ; and in 1571, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop, she refers back to her ecclesiastical changes as ‘ further 
OrpER taken.’** Hence the Ornaments Rubric was deleted in 
the semi-official version of the Latin Prayer Book issued in 
1560, while the Archbishop at the same time (1563) required 
the wearing only of a ‘ surplice ’ as ‘ prescribed by her Majesty’s 
INJUNCTIONS and the Book of Common Prayer.’ (2) In 
1566 came, revised by the Queen’s own hand, the Archbishop’s 
ADVERTISEMENTS, which Parker in a letter ‘to Cecil refers to as 
‘the ORDER’ that was to prevail in the province of York also, 
in order to secure uniformity of apparel, say the Advertisements, 
‘for all the Queen’s loving subjects’ ‘throughout the whole 

realm.’ And these Advertisements Grindal, Whitgift, Wren, and 
Hooker regarded as ‘ authorised by law.’ ** (3) In 1604 were issued 
the Canons, by the 24th, 25th and-58th of which ‘ surplices and 
hoods’ were required for ‘ reading Divine service or ministering 
the sacraments ’—the cope, a lay garment, being allowed for 
Cathedrals and Colleges for the ‘principal minister.’ Hence 


 § dvouos, 2 Thess. ii. 8; dvopia, 1 Jno. iii. 4. 
** Parker Corresp. p. 375. 

** Wren, Parentalia, p. 75; Hooker, ed. Keble, iii. 587; Grindal’s and Whit- 
gift’s Visitation Inquiries, 1571 and 1585. 
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Archbishop Laud, in his visitation of 1628, inquired whether all 
‘vestments . . . or other ornaments of superstition’ had been 
given up and only the ‘surplice’ retained ‘ while administering 
the Sacrament.’ Further, Bishop Cosin, who in his youth had 
expressed in his Diary a Tractarian view of the Ornaments Rubric, 
added in his maturer age the following gloss in the margin of 
that diary: ‘But the Act of Parliament, I see, refers to the 
Canon, and until such time as OTHER ORDER be taken ’—thus citing 
the Rubric by its context given in the Act of Uniformity from 
which it was taken (Works, v. 42). Unfortunately by the last 
revision of the Prayer Book (1660), as the controversy had changed, 
the rubric was merely revised into closer verbal conformity with 
the Act its parent, and the anomalous clause left, or perhaps over- 
looked, as a protest against the endless alterations demanded by 
Puritanism. 

But there is deeper reason for these disintegrating forces at 
work. Ritual is the expression of doctrine; otherwise it would 
rank among the non-essentials. Why is the ritualist so zealous 
for his badges and emblems? What is the mystery which these 
conceal? There is no adage truer than the old one, les extrémes 
se touchent. Superstition is at once the parent and child of scep- 
ticism. Those who would fain have an infallible guide as a short 
way out of the moral responsibility involved in the stern lessons 
of life, or in the plain truths of Scripture and in the testimony 
of conscience, clamour for what they cannot have.*’ And, like 
men who refuse to walk by the light of the common sun, they 
walk by a light of their own kindling. And when that fails they 
fall into the opposite excess—of denying that any light anywhere 
exists. It is at this point that credulity and scepticism meet, that 
the Romanist and the Agnostic are at one. Both are willing to 
shut their eyes, while the one agrees to ‘ believe ’ everything, the 
other nothing. Perspective and proportion cease. God in their 
account must either be locally here, or else He is nowhere. He 
must be either everywhere, or else have no existence at all.** 

The new ‘High Church’ party has largely given up ‘the 
tradition of the elders.’ It has ceased to regard the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the final court of appeal in things religious.*® It has also, 
apparently, ceased to treat the records of history as the final court 
of appeal in things secular. As a result it has developed a 
‘mystic’ sense borrowed from the monks, who in turn borrowed 


17 ¢ An infallible Church needs moral infallibility . . . even more than she 
needs infallibility of the understanding. I cannot conceive an infallible inter- 
preter of a divine being without the fulness of that divine life which he is to 
interpret.’-—R. H. Hutton, Theol. Essays, Pref., 2nd ed. 

48 See a remarkable proof of this in Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride quoted in 
Neander’s Church History, i. 18, 19 ed. Bohn. 

1 Roman Catholic Claims, pp. 60 sq. (8th ed. 1905), with Orders and Unity, 
p- 191. Contrast Articles of Religion, vi, viii, xx-xxii. 
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it from the allegorising Jews of Alexandria who took over from 
the heathen philosopher Plotinus what he had spoiled in the 
stealing from Plato. This mystical,*® or rather mythical, sense 
has largely crept into the interpretation of the sacred documents, 
and is now busying itself in slowly ‘ re-interpreting ’—1t.e. under- 
mining—the Bible and the Creeds. Since the publication of Lux 
Mundiz-an apologetic work of the most tentative kind, quite 
unworthy of its distinguished authors, and not always couched in 
the language of conviction—we now believe (somehow) in a fall 
upward, and in a Divine Election which is only a kind of natural 
Selection. All heresy originates in lax views of sin. Hence 
with the authors of Luz Mundi Sin is no longer an active principle 
of rebellion,”* while Grace seems to be largely a theological 
quantity confined to the Sacraments. The Holy Scriptures can 
no longer be regarded as the basis of belief since, according to 
the new theories, they have been ‘riddled by the critics’; 
although the latest of these critics, Harnack, himself a rationalist, 
has recently confessed that : 


In the criticism of the sources of primitive Christianity we are beyond 
question in the movement of reaction towards tradition. The chrono- 
logical frame within which tradition has arranged the original documents 
is correct in all essential points from the Pauline Epistles down to 
Trenaeus, and compels the historical writer to disregard all hypotheses which 
contradict this framework.” 


But the neo-Tractarian mystics have no eye for history.* In 
a recent work on the Roman Catholic Claims the Fathers of the 
second or third century are quietly corrected if they do not speak 
the language of the twentieth.** An entirely new theory of 
‘apostolical succession,’ unknown to Hooker, Laud, Cosin and 
Andrewes, and unconfirmed by the vast amount of modern data 
which go to swell the verdict of history, has been formulated to 
support what Canon Henson not unjustly calls the new ‘ appetite 


7° Wesley once justly remarked that, whereas ordinary forms of heresy 
attacked Christianity in front, mysticism, which holds only the form of Chris- 
tianity without its substance, saps it from below and secretly assaults the 
citadel itself. 

* In its first edition Luz Mundi had no specific treatment of the doctrine of 
sin! In later editions the defect was in part supplied by a sermon touching upon 
the subject by way of appendix. 

* Chronology of Ancient Christian Literature, p. ix. (I owe this reference 
lo a pamphlet ‘On Agnosticism,’ 1908, S.P.C.K.). More recently Harnack 
in his latest books—e.g. ‘S. Luke ’—has particularized this statement by fixing 
the dates of the Gospels and Epistles in their traditional places. The reviving 
orthodoxy of Wellhausen’s pupils with regard to the Old Testament, and the 
multiplying confirmations in brick and stone of the narratives in Genesis and 
the Book of Daniel are facts with which it is now useless even for these ‘lights 
of the world’ to quarrel. 

** Gwatkin, Harly Ch. History, c. i. 

** Roman Cath. Claims, p. 47 (8th ed.). 
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for miracles.’ ** Disestablishment of the Church has now been 
openly proclaimed by the leaders of this party as consistent 
apparently with this ‘apostolic’ programme; while an entirely 
new theory of the Canon law has forged for ecclesiastical ambition 
(or rather vanity) a new weapon with which to defy the State. 
After this we are not surprised to hear that the great Hooker 
was ‘defective on the Sacraments’ and that the still greater 
Augustine was not a ‘good Churchman,’ or that the Reforma- 
tion should be described by the leader of the neo-Tractarians 
as a grand act of ‘rebellion against the traditional officers 
of the Church in repudiating a law of Divine authority.’* 
Yet, side by side with this, ‘ Secularism’ has been openly and 
systematically proclaimed as the course to be taken with regard 
to our Church schools. A ‘ Christian Socialism,’ avowedly identi- 
cal with the anti-Christian Socialism of Blatchford and Bernard 
Shaw, is now publicly taught by the adherents of this school. 
The Ascension of Christ is conveniently explained as a figure of 
speech or only a mode of action in later Christian thought— 
that is to say, it never happened. The Second Coming and the 
Day of Judgment are only timeless modes of apprehending the 
great time process of an Advent and a Judgment that are always 
here and always coming.** Lua Mundi, in short, has become 
Fluz Mundi. In this way the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
have to be ‘reinterpreted’; and miracles are but exaggerations 
of natural phenomena. 

At this point, we are glad to notice that the Bishops have inter- 
fered ; and of these the Bishop of London has made a protest of 
no uncertain sound. After publications by some six clergymen 
announcing these obnoxious tenets, a High Church ‘ modernist’ 
of Oxford has been selected for particular reprobation. And the 
Reverend Mr. Thompson, unless we completely misunderstand 
his explicit language, denies not only all miracle but the inter- 
vention of any strictly supernatural Agency whatever. Yet, as 
a defender of Mr. Thompson has pointed out in the October and 
December numbers of this Review,”* the publication of Lua 
Mundi is indirectly responsible for these spiritual vagaries ; and 
the episcopal patrons of that movement, men far superior both 


*° The author of Orders and Unity, as the result of this definition, hesitatingly 
states a belief, apparently, in modern ‘ miracles,’ p. 109—thus controverting the 
position of the Fathers that all miracles strictly so called ceased with the Apostles 
(Chrys. Hom. xlii.; Aug. de vera rell. xxv. 47; Origen c. Cels. ii. 8, 46; Greg. 
Magn. Hom. xxix. in Ev.). 

7° Nineteenth Century, February 1910, art. ‘Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister and the Cry of Disestablishment’ (by the present writer). 


21 Orders and Unity, pp. 76, 176, 184. 

** Ibid, p. 58, and the same author at the Cambridge Church ir The 
last of these performances reminds one of Aristophanes’ depoxe 

2° ‘Liberty of Criticism within the Church of England,’ by the — ‘Cyril 


W. Emmet 
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in character and attainments to the school they may be said to 
lead, cannot at once lay a ghost of their own raising. Indeed, 
so ingenious has become the art of theological controversy that 
Mr. Thompson’s defender would respectfully claim both the 
Bishops who initiated this controversy as being on his side. But 
the issue is so serious that every section of the Church should 
earnestly support the public action of these Bishops in defending 
the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. That all the leading views 
of continental infidelity can seriously be held by an English 
clergyman is in itself an absurdity. These views, perhaps, repre- 
sent only a passing phase of opinion. Yet we fear they are far 
too rife among us. If evidence were needed, the correspondence 
columns of the Guardian for October, and the Church Times in 
its leading article for the 22nd of December, would be proof 
sufficient. Yet it should be carefully noted that nearly all these 
views were in general circulation, as forming part of the assault 
upon the infant Christian Church, among the Judaising Gnostics 
of the second century.*° So old is modern unbelief veiled in the 
garb of Christian religion ! 


It is painfully strange to witness these aberrations of the 
human mind. That prophet would have been wiser than Daniel 
who a hundred years ago could have foretold the modern develop- 
ments of Christendom in a papal, or rather pagan, direction. He 
would have been pronounced a madman had he foreseen that the 
twentieth century, owing to the call of Newman, would have 
been content to take for her model the tenth century, and that 
‘the dark ages.’ ** in which few could either read or write, should 
supply a pattern for the light and learning of our own times. 
Never did any age as ours so loudly boast of reason. Yet what 
could be more unreasonable than the present childish clamour of 
over 2000 clergy for vestments and censers, for pyxes and reserva- 
tions, for blessing ashes and worshipping candles, and for what 
Laud justly called ‘ornaments of superstition’ derived from a 
barbarous age and a barbarous version of the Christian religion? 

It would take no Oedipus to solve the riddle. Ta mpds roa 
oxéme. The divine immortal part of man cries out for the eternal. 
It craves certainty. It demands a revelation. 


*Tis the divinity that stirs*within us, 
’*Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man— 

Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 


*° I have endeavoured to track this heresy in a letter to the Guardian for 
Oct. 27, 1911, and have cited a battalion of Fathers in support of the Gnostic 
ancestry of ‘modernism.’ 

* The Anglo-Catholic Worley’s Jeremy Taylor (p. 1, Longmans) admits the 
truth of this libel on the Middle Ages. 
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For such a being ‘ what,’ as Cicero asks, ‘is more miserable than 
uncertainty ? ’ 

To this craving the Christian Church in all ages—whether 
orthodox or heretic—has hitherto offered only one answer. ‘She 
is the keeper and witness of Holy Writ.’ ‘The Bible and the 
Bible only ’—the words are Augustine’s ** as much as Chilling. 
worth’s—‘ is the religion of Christians.’ This contains, in the 
language of Solomon, ‘the certainty of the words of truth’; 
St. Luke in like manner assures his readers of ‘ the certainty of 
those things which were most surely believed among us’ (Pr. xxii. 
21; Lu. i. 1-4). The facts of the Bible are testified to beyond 
dispute by suffering eyewitnesses in the cause of truth. The 
journeyings of Israel in the wilderness, the genealogies of the 
Book of Chronicles and of the Evangelists, the minute particulari- 
sation of dates and names and of local colouring which, as in 
Daniel and the Book of the Acts, had escaped the historians of a 
later age, find a marvellous confirmation in the annals of modern 
research. Six Jewish and several heathen prophecies of the 
Virgin Birth ** and of a resurrection from the dead ** were fulfilled 
in Him Who was to come as ‘ the desire of all nations’ and ‘ the 
light and life of men.’ And if man has control over the forces 
of nature to bind them to his service and to overcome the laws of 
gravitation, what shall we say of Him Whose power could sus- 
pend the ordinary sequences of phenomena by the superinduction 
of a higher law which His Own free self-determining personality 
decreed? It is impossible to escape the moral dilemma Anselm 
in the eleventh century propounded—Aut Deus erat aut non 
bonus. In two ways only could it be avoided. Judaism got rid 
of Christ by hiding Him behind the outward forms of His Church 
on earth. Gnosticism evaporated His gospel into metaphors and 
explained away His history as purely ideal. It was left for the 
ingenuity of neo-Tractarianism to combine both methods in the 
art of evading a plain historical issue. 

It is not often given to prophets with accuracy to predict. But 
in the case of the Oxford Movement we can present a remarkable 
instance of a prophecy followed by its fulfilment. While Newman 
was at Oxford erecting a scheme of theology that regarded Gibbon 
as our one ecclesiastical historian, asserting that Hume’s sneer 
against miracles was unanswerable, and despising Paley for any 


*? Augustine, Zp. Ixxxii. 3, ‘Solis eis Scripturarum libris qui jam canonici 
appellantur didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre.’ So Aquinas speaks of the 
Scriptures (Summa I., i, Q. i. Art. viii). 

** Tsa. vii. 14 (Vitringa); viii. 10, 14; lxvi. 7, 8; Jerem. xxxi. 22; Mic. v. 
2—4; Virgil Hcl. iv. (‘virgo . . . progenies caelo’). 

** Isa. xxvi. 19 (Vitringa, footnote); Hos. vi. 2, xiii. 14; Plato Rep. 614 B, 
ed. Stallb. (Adam’s note). 
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attempt at setting forth the evidence for the truth of Christianity ,*° 
the brilliant Henry Rogers was writing for the Edinburgh Review 
on ‘The Oxford Tractarian School’ and its more ‘ Recent 
Developments.’ Let us quote a portion of his prophecy : 


The Oxford Tract School [has] suffered itself to speak of the Scriptures 
in language which cannot but tend to diminish reverence for them and 
to give no little advantage to infidelity. Indeed, we fully expect that as 
a reaction of the present extravagances—of the revival of obsolete super- 
stitions—we shall have ere long to fight over again the battle with a modified 
form of infidelity as now with a modified form of popery. Thus probably 
for some time to come will the human mind continue to oscillate between 
the extremes of error, but with a diminished arc at each vibration; until 
truth shall at last prevail and compel it to repose in the centre. The 
offensive displays of self-sufficiency and flippancy, of ignorance and pre- 
sumption, found in the productions of the Apostles of the new infidelity of 
Oxford are the natural and instructive, though most painful, result of 
attempting to give predominance to one principle of our nature. The 
excellence of man must consist in the harmonious action and proper 
balance of all the constituents of that nature—of his reason, his faith, his 
appetites, his affections, his emotions; when these operate each in due 
proportion, then and then only can he be at rest.** 


These words were written between the years 1840 and 1850. 
Let us now turn to one of the most recent dispassionate historical 
accounts of the rise and progress of the Oxford School from the 
hand of a sympathetic and capable judge, Sir Samuel Hall, K.C. : 


It seems paradoxical to assert that the efforts of the great leaders of 
the Oxford Movement to place the Christian faith and the Anglican form 
of it on the firm basis of [ecclesiastical] authority should be responsible, 
even in part, for the wndermining of the faith of the laymen—which really 
is the cause of [their] indifference and aloofness. But there can be little 
doubt that the attack on the doctrine of ‘the Bible and the Bible alone as 
the religion of Protestants,’ °*’ and the effort to rest religion mainly on the 
authority of the Church .... have helped... . to bring about such 
indifference and aloofness, even when it has not resulted in absolute dis- 
belief of the Christian theory. And this indirect help to the destruction 
of the basis of belief which has led to agnosticism must be reckoned among 
the indirect results of the movement.” 


Human nature is always the same. Once more the cry is being 
raised, Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus.** And we turn to the second 


** Read a brilliant exposure of ‘le Newmanisme’ by M. E. Michaud in the 
Revue Intern. de Théologie, Oct.-Dec. 1905. 

** Essays Theological and Controversial, vol. iii. pp. 61, 63, 190. (Hd. Rev., 
April 1843, October 1844, October 1849.) - 

*’ The famous title Chillingworth gave to his great work on the Roman con- 
troversy. 

** Short Hist. of Oxford Movement, p. 250 (Longmans). Archbishop Tait to 
the last held the same view and published the fact. Cf. Milman, Zssays, pp. 303, 
39; Gwatkin, Zarly Ch. Hist., ii. 95, 248. 

** Orders and Unity, p. 49. It appears from pp. 39, 40, 172 that ‘faith’ in 
the Bible or Christ is not sufficient for salvation as stated in Art. vi. Has this 
author ever read Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s damaging conclusions to the contrary 
in the celebrated Preface to his Holy Living? 
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and third centuries for an explanation of its meaning. For in 
these centuries we may take Professor Gwatkin as an unimpeach- 
able guide : 

Step by step from this age onward Christ’s minister is advanced for- 
sooth to a dignity Christ never gave him. First he is turned into priest 
to offer sacrifices. Then a material sacrifice is invented for him to offer. 
Then the whole work of the Spirit is shut up into his ministrations. No 
grace but in the visible Church, no salvation outside it. Nothing remained 
but to ‘ compel them to come in.’ 

The entire mediaeval system from the Papacy downward is no more than 
a natural development of the unbelief which knows no working of the Spirit 
but one transmitted by outward ordinances from a distant past.“ 


The distinguished theologian, Dr. Dorner, tells the same tale 
of modern Germany : 

A tendency partly infidel, partly Romanising . . . . in its latter aspect 
[for the two positions are interchangeable] is already striking its roots over 
into Germany.“ 


And this religion of scepticism leads to many practical abuses. 
Sir Alfred Cripps has attributed the present attack on the Welsh 
Church as largely due to that striving after a fictitious and artificial 
unity created by the medieval ideal. 

It may be asked, What is to be done? Persecution has been 
tried. Toleration has been tried. When the ecclesiastical courts 
decide against the recalcitrants they carry their cause to a civil 
court ; and from a civil court the sticklers for ecclesiastical purity 
threaten us with an appeal to a still more secular court—the 
House of Lords.** It has been proposed to reduce the power of 
Bishops. It has been proposed to multiply the number of Bishops. 
It has even been proposed to have no Bishops at all. 
WE PLEAD FOR A RESTORATION OF THE OLD-FASHIONED HIGH 
CHURCH PARTY. But where shall we find it? The answer will 
be found, where Macaulay long ago found it—viz. in the good sense 
of the English people. The Bishops are sincerely honest, hard- 
working, God-fearing men, who have the Church and nation at 
heart as much as the Bishops of the second century. But they 
lack support. The cumbrous machinery of ecclesiastical law is 
extremely expensive to put in motion; and the vast number of 
the inferior clergy are hard workers rather than hard thinkers, 
and represent, perhaps without knowing it, the ‘ moderate High 
Church’ tradition. Moreover, no director of a diocese cares to 
live in an atmosphere of quarrel; and thus human nature some- 
times triumphs over the divine sense of justice. 


“° Karly Church History, ii. 95. Cf. his Knowledge of God, ii. 252. 

*! Hist. of Protestantism, vol. i. p. xv. (Pref.). 

“ The latest case was that of Thompson v. Bannister over the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister. See the Nineteenth Century for February 1910 (by the present writer). 
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But let a public opinion be created, fostered, maintained. Let 
preachers preach, and the public demand from the pulpit, the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. Let clerical offenders be 
shown the just indignation of honourable men against professing 
the Creed of a Church which impugns not only their public utter- 
ances but their private principles.** And the cry of remonstrance 
will ascend to heaven, and the voice of truth, of reason, of religion 
and of moderation will ere long be heard. Let the Prayer 
Book be taken as the standard of doctrine and practice till it 
be modified; and let such change be duly carried out 
through the constituted authorities and by the proper forms of 
law. Let the appeal to history and the Fathers be fairly faced 
and honestly represented, and the general judgment of antiquity 
have its due weight in the interpretation of those things on which 
Scripture is wisely silent. Above all, let the Episcopate be 
honestly defended as a vital part of our Christian institutions, not 
on the insane plea of being an essential factor of a revelation from 
heaven, but on the true ground advanced by Jewell and Hooker, 
by Laud and Jeremy Taylor, by Bull and Waterland—that of its 
primitive antiquity in some churches and of a very early antiquity 
in most ; while the merely outward advantage of an apostolical 
succession is great ‘where it may be had.’ Of this position 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury is a steady supporter and 
worthily upholds the great Hooker, Tillotson and Tait tradition. 

Zwinglianism in the countries once ruled by Calvin is fast 
running to seed. Popery, with its various counterparts and coun- 
terfeits, has everywhere degenerated into a weak and silly super- 
stition. It is the province of the English Church to preservé the 
balance and to hold the mean—not with the calculations of a 
prudent compromise by which religion is turned, as at Rome and 
Geneva, into an engine of politics, but with that Christian 
intuition and nice sense of spiritual perception which can improve 
on the adage of Terence: Christianus sum. Nihil Christiani a 
me alienum puto. 

‘The Church of England is now at the parting of the ways.’ 
Which path will she take? The road to Rome and ruin, against 


“* Thus in a new and valuable book called Aspects of the Communion, 1911 
(Longmans), the reverend author informs us that while Transubstantiation is ‘ con- 
demned’ by Article xxviii, yet ‘in its more refined and spiritual form it may 
be held within the Church’ (p. 266)! In the same way he evades the Articles 
and the Black Rubric by allowing ‘adoration’ of the elements (p. 283). On the 
other hand, the Bishop of Chester, in his Visitation Charge at his Cathedral 
in 1908, represented this ‘ drifting away from the position of Bishop Bull and 
our Anglican divines’ as a challenge to ‘ Protestant’ feeling, which in its grosser 
form savours of ‘superstition and even idolatry’ as exhibited at the late 
Eucharistic Congress. The Archbishop of Sydney and the Bishop of Manchester 
have since as courageously and moderately blown the trumpet of alarm. 
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which the genius not only of history but of Christianity cries out? 
—or the road of reason, of religion, of the Reformation, which 
after three centuries of uninterrupted prosperity has made us the 
polestar of Christendom and the envy of the nations? As 
Déllinger says, the issue will not be doubtful except for those for 
whom the warning page of history has been written in vain, 
Tider pdbos. 


A. H. T. CiLarkg. 














MRS. JOHN STUART MILL: 


A VINDICATION BY HER GRANDDAUGHTER 


In an article entitled ‘Famous Autobiographies,’ by an anony- 
mous writer in the Edinburgh Review for October, certain state- 
ments have been made that must have grated upon all admirers 
of John Stuart Mill, accustomed as they are to pay respect to 
the memory of the woman whom he loved with unfailing con- 
stancy from youth to the day of his death; and also to that of 
his step-daughter, who, at the sacrifice of her best years, which 
she had desired to devote to her own chosen career, did her utmost 
to fill in some measure the void in his life caused by the death 
of Mrs. Mill, and to assist him in his great and exhausting labours 
for the good of humanity. 

The injustice of the attack made upon Mrs. Mill’s memory 
is shown by the comparison of her with the women of Cellini and 
Rousseau. That such men should be mentioned in the same 
breath with Mill in order to compare their love affairs with his 
attachment to Mrs. Taylor shows clearly the spirit in 
which the article is written. Cellini’s revelation of him- 
self in his autobiography has its chief interest as reveal- 
ing the strangest union of artistic genius with the lowest 
depravity and brutality ; while the insistent eulogy of the amours 
of Rousseau in the article alluded to is particularly offensive in 
connexion with the strictures made on the acknowledged pure 
relations which existed between Mill and Mrs. Taylor. According 
to the author of Emile, he had five children by Thérése, each of 
whom he secretly consigned to the Foundling Hospital as soon 
as it was born. This wronged and unfortunate woman, who could 
neither learn to read, remember the names of the months, nor 
tell the time from the face of a clock, and whose deficiencies were 
made an occasion for jesting between him and his friends, is 
represented by the Edinburgh reviewer as the right helpmeet 
for Rousseau. But he overshoots the mark when he recommends 
to a man of distinction like Mill such a type as this for his life 
companion. 

That Mill’s literary work was ‘ vulgarised and enfeebled’ by 
the Taylor influence is an accusation against his wife and step- 
daughter which is not supported by a single instance given. 
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Certainly we cannot take this statement on the mere judgment 
of the writer, and no one capable of admiring the Liberty and the 
Subjection of Women will admit it to be other than an imper. 
tinence. The sentiment of the latter work was largely inspired 
by Mrs. John Stuart Mill’s warm and far-seeing enthusiasm for 
the needs and claims of her sex. She at least led this strong 
masculine mind, already prepared by nature and education for 
just and noble thoughts, in that particular direction. It was 
impossible for him to reflect upon the subject of the disabilities 
of women, amounting, as he says, to ‘chains riveted upon the 
weaker sex,’ without desiring to strike a blow at those disabilities, 

The remark that ‘ no one alive’ could have rendered to such 
great writers as Rousseau, Goethe, and Mill any assistance in 
the formation and expression of their ideas is a species of intel- 
lectual arrogance and conceit of which I venture to say no man 
of genius would be guilty. The published letters of John Stuart 
Mill suffer, it appears, from the impression left upon them by 
Mrs. Mill and Miss Helen Taylor. This critic insists that no . 
man of superior gifts should have a highly educated helpmeet, 
lest she by her ‘ flabby views of life ’"—a common result, he says, 
of high education among women—should exert a vulgarising 
influence upon him. He goes on to say: ‘It is a well-established 
statistical fact that the average of two characters will always 
diverge less from the commonplace than a single character.’ 
What is the logical deduction we are expected to make from this 
last observation? Apparently, that no one ought to influence any 
one else, lest the individuality of the person influenced should be 
lessened. Are not all education, literature, and social intercourse 
means through which characters endeavour to make their influence 
felt upon others? 

The assertion that ‘ Mill’s fame was made before his marriage 
and he never afterwards greatly increased it,’ is written in utter 
disregard of the fact that the close intellectual friendship between 
Mill and Mrs. Taylor had existed for about twenty years before 
their marriage, which covered only a period of seven years. 
Unless, therefore, a great man should ‘ materially increase’ his 
fame every seven years of his intellectual life, we must look for 
a ‘ vulgarising and enfeebling ’ feminine influence. 

W. L. Courtney, in his Life of John Stuart Mill, says : 


Liberty was planned by Mill and his wife in concert . . . we cannot 
be wrong in attributing to her [Mrs. Mill] the parentage of one book of 
Mill, the Subjection of Women. It is true that Mill had before learned 
that men and women ought to be equal in legal, political, social and 
domestic relations. . .. But Mrs. Taylor had actually written on this 
point, and the warmth and fervour of Mill’s denunciations of women’s 
servitude were unmistakably caught from his wife’s views on the practical 
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disabilities entailed by the feminine position. . . . What his wife really 
was to Mill we shall perhaps never know. But that she was a natural and 
vivid force which roused the latent enthusiasm of his nature we have 
abundant evidence. 


Any inferiority which the Edinburgh critic sees in those works 
which Mill produced after his marriage can be no proof of the 
deleterious influence of his wife upon his literary output, since 
while he was writing those books which are here acknowledged 
to be great he was in close touch with her, at a period when 
she was even more likely to be of that assistance to him which 
he declared she was than during the years of her increasing 
invalidism after their marriage. 

Thérése and Christiane, the women of Rousseau and Goethe, 
are contrasted for their helpfulness to those great writers with 
Mrs. Mill and Miss Helen Taylor in their injurious effect on Mill. 
The former were, we are told, 


healthy, robust-minded persons, whose outlook on life was free from 
trepidation or the vacillation which comes from unrealised ambitions and 
hopes... women . .. whose whole interest was in domestic life . 
whose outlook on life was simple, robust and confident. 


Does this writer consider that Thérése showed that ‘ interest ’ 
and that ‘ robust outlook on life’ by submitting, albeit with grief 
and reluctance, to be deprived of all her children? It was neces- 
sary, Rousseau informs us, in order to save her honour. Our 
critic maintains that in the women of Goethe and Rousseau 
feminine characteristics predominated, but that highly educated 
women are apt to lose their femininity. Poor Thérése! Hers 
are the womanly charms and outlook, yet she was not allowed 
the indulgence of her natural tastes ; or perhaps the writer thinks 
that ‘ domestic life’ for even the most ‘ feminine ’ woman means 
simply subservience to the man. But even he might have 
hesitated to allude to her ‘freedom from the vacillation which 
comes from unrealised ambitions and hopes.’ He proceeds to 
plead ‘that Thérése, after an association of thirty years with 
Rousseau, should fall in love with a stable-boy may not be credit- 
able to her, but is powerful evidence of a vigorous vitality ’ ; and to 
assert that this ‘vigorous vitality’ was the best thing for 
Rousseau, as having an ‘invigorating effect’ upon him. In 
other words, he looks upon a woman purely as an animal. While 
fully admitting the unsullied nature of the affection that Mill 
entertained for Mrs. Taylor, he leads the reader to imagine that, 
had this been otherwise, she might then have been able to com- 
pete in his estimation with Rousseau’s mistress, as producing 
an ‘invigorating effect’ on the great man who honoured her 
with his regard, 
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As if in order to justify his comparison of Rousseau’s love 
affairs with that of John Stuart Mill in favour of the former, 
we are informed that Rousseau ‘must have been called a chaste 
man even had he lived in our day,’ and that the charges of 
immorality against him are ‘ ridiculously feeble.’ Does he suppose 
that his readers have not read the Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau? The candour of the author is the excuse made here for 
the revolting revelations of that autobiography. But this so-called 
candour is no virtue. It is rather a species of shamelessnesgs, 
although Jean Jacques is primed with glib phrases expressive of 
self-disapproval while describing those episodes of his life which 
do not commend themselves for quotation here.’ 

Lord Morley remarks: ‘ Rousseau’s repulsive and equivocal 
personality has deservedly fared ill in the esteem of the saner 
and more rational of those who have judged him.’ 

In short, if the Edinburgh critic considers that Rousseau 
‘cultivated morality and simplicity of life,’ what value can 
praise or blame from his pen possess? Absolutely none. 

In the last page of his article we are told that 


the only philosophical lesson we can learn from these lives is that—whether 
the talents were good or bad, large or small [the italics are mine], they were 
in each case drawn upon and exercised to the maximum extent of their 
capacity, 

and we are to 


learn to strive not . . . even for what we think the public welfare, but 
simply to make the best of our talents, whithersoever they may lead. 


What if these talents lead us, like Rousseau, to theft and lying 
and even worse actions? It is still our talent, good or bad, that 
we are exercising. Is this the only ‘ philosophical lesson’ we 
can learn from the life of John Stuart Mill? To what a depth 
has criticism descended here ! 

Another proof of the deleterious influence exercised on Mill 
by his wife and step-daughter alleged in the Edinburgh Review 
is the asserted inferiority of the letters written by him after his 
marriage to those of an earlier date. Here again the fact that 
his intellectual friendship with Mrs. Taylor had survived the test 
of twenty years before he married her is conveniently ignored. 
That there is a ‘ vulgarisation and enfeeblement’ in the letters 
that he wrote after meeting her in 1831, as compared with those 
he wrote before that date, every impartial critic will deny. 
Vulgarity is the last quality that can be attributed by a sincere 
and well-balanced mind to any of Mill’s productions. But letters 
are only the by-product of a literary life, and by these, there- 


1 Qn this subject see Francis Gribble’s Women whom Rousseau loved, 
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fore, it cannot be judged. They are written not to instruct 
posterity, but for their immediate ends. 

If the quality of Mill’s correspondence after his marriage was 
really in any way impaired this is no more than we should 
expect. In middle life he was attacked by consumption. That 
in spite of this, and of his arduous work at the India House, he 
was still engaged in writing for the public is simply a marvel, 
when we consider that he was compelled to spend his winters in 
our raw climate and in the confinement of an office, and that 
the disease did not leave him until one lung was destroyed. This 
fact I have heard from my father, who was an inmate of Mill’s 
house, after the latter had married my grandmother, until his 
own marriage in 1860, subsequent to her death. Mill’s remain- 
ing lung was not attacked ; consequently he recovered a tolerable 
degree of health, but his vitality was necessarily lowered. Mr. 
Courtney tells us that Mill’s medical adviser at this time 
believed that general debility would probably prevent him from 
doing any other considerable work. The reviewer entirely 
ignores these considerations when attributing to the ‘ Taylor 
influence ’ the fact that in his judgment Mill wrote no great work 
after the age of thirty-nine. It is fortunate that the Logic and 
Political Economy were written previous to this ; works requiring 
such a prodigious amount of thought and labour could scarcely 
have been produced afterwards. Works as great in moral 
inspiration might have been, and were, written at a later date. 
In such circumstances was it any wonder if less care and thought 
were spent upon his correspondence than during his younger and 
more vigorous years? 

Besides, when a man has the satisfaction of close and constant 
intercourse with a chosen woman friend, capable of sharing in 
his great ideas and of appreciating his grand visions for the future 
of humanity, he may naturally feel less craving for expressing 
himself by means of his pen to friends of his own sex. 

Finally, the amount of general correspondence Mill had to 
deal with had by this time increased to almost unmanageable 
proportions, and no friend of his would have wished him to use 
up the spare strength that remained after the duties alluded to 
had been discharged, by long philosophical letters that were not 
essential to his life-work. One can imagine how much those 
who cared for Mill must have desired that he should shorten 
his correspondence and increase his hours of rest. 

With regard to the assertion that Mrs. Mill was not received 
in society, I challenge the writer to bring forward his authority 
for this statement. It was Mill himself who declined to see 
the three ladies mentioned by Bain as having expressed their 
opinion freely on the previous platonic affection between my 
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grandmother and himself. It may be remarked that throughout 
her maturer years her health, as well as her natural tastes, had 
induced her to prefer a retired life. For many years before her 
second marriage she had suffered from consumptive tendencies, 
and had been obliged to winter abroad. Bain, whose opinion as 
an intimate friend of Mill can hardly be gainsaid on such a point, 
makes the following observations : 

Mill could almost always allow a visitor fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the course of his official day, and this was the only way he could be seen. 
He never went into any society, except the monthly meetings of the Political 
Economy Club. He was completely alienated from Mrs. Grote, while keep- 
ing up his intercourse with Grote himself, and as she was not the person to 
have an opinion without freely expressing it, I inferred that estrangement 
had reference to Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. Austin, too, I was told, came in for the 
cold shoulder, and Harriet Martineau, who had special opportunities of 
knowing the history of the connection, and also spoke her mind freely, was 
understood to be still more decisively under the ban. [The italics are my 
own.] He asked no one, so far as I know, to visit her. Grote would most 
cordially have paid his respects to her, had he known it would be agreeable; 
but he did not receive any intimation to that effect, and never saw her either 
before or after her marriage to Mill. Mrs. Grote had on one occasion, at 
Mill’s desire, taken her to the House of Commons to hear Grote speak. . . . 
During all the years of her marriage with Mill she was properly described 
as an invalid. 

It is evident that the critic in the Edinburgh Review makes 
the assertion referred to in the last paragraph with the intention 
of prejudicing his readers against Mrs. John Stuart Mill. That 
Mill had close communion with my grandmother for so many 
years with perfect propriety, and the countenance of my grand- 
father, would speak in most people’s estimation for the inherent 
goodness of both natures. Not so in the eyes of this writer ; the 
credit is entirely the man’s, and we are to take this at his word. 
‘John Stuart Mill,’ he says, ‘was by this same feature [his 
hatred of sensuality] preserved from immoral relations with Mrs. 
Taylor.” The insinuation that Mrs. Taylor was virtuous only 
because of Mill’s impeccability shows that this anonymous critic, 
who professes to admire him, is incapable of appreciating the 
true greatness of either. 

In answer to the statement that Mrs. Mill ‘had no unusual 
qualities of mind or body,’ I shall content myself by quoting 
George Mill, who, while unable to recognise the extraordinary 
genius attributed to her by his brother John, yet spoke of her 
as a ‘clever and remarkable woman.’ The impression she left on 
the mind of her bereaved husband is touchingly conveyed in his 
letter, dated November 28, 1858, acknowledging Mr. Grote’s 
tribute of sympathy after her decease : ‘ Without any personal tie, 
merely to have known her as I do would have been enough to make 
life a blank now that she has disappeared from it. I seem to have 
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cared for things or persons, events, opinions on the future of the 
world, only because she cared for them: the sole motive that 
remains strong enough to give any interest to life is the desire 
to do what she would have wished.’ 

Reference is made in the article under consideration to the 
intellectual pretensions of Mrs. Taylor and Miss Helen Taylor. 
That John Stuart Mill found his inspiration and delight in my 
grandmother’s companionship during twenty-seven years speaks 
infinitely more for her mental qualities than these studied yet 
shallow reflections can detract from either her intellectual or 
moral reputation. In what way did Miss Helen Taylor pretend 
to intellectuality? Simply by giving up her life to her step- 
father when her mother died. Had she left Mill alone, while 
pursuing her own path in life, instead of soothing him, as she 
knew her mother would have wished, by sharing his grief, dis- 
tracting his thoughts by inducing him to travel, and assisting him 
with his books and correspondence and in any other way in which 
he desired her help, the reviewer would not then have accused her 
of pretending to intellectuality. 

When the Letters, chiefly on public questions, appeared more 
than a year and a half ago there was a general demand in the Press 
for others of a more personal and domestic character. It was 
impossible to bring these out at the same time, as the book would 
have been swollen to too great dimensions. Besides, I felt that 
my personal editing would be required. Having many interesting 
letters of John Stuart Mill, and others bearing a Mill interest, 
I hope soon to carry out this work. As they only came into my 
possession in 1907, and two volumes have been already issued, 
it cannot be considered that there has been so far any unreasonable 


delay.” 
Mary TAYLOR. 


2 In the published Letters of John Stuart Mill a portrait was given of 
Mrs. Mill, which professed to be a copy of a cameo in my possession, but 
which was not a good reproduction. All those copies of the Letters that 
are now being sold contain an excellent engraving (substituted for the original 
one) which faithfully represents the beautiful likeness. Any persons who have 
the Letters of John Stuart Mill containing the inferior engraving, page 213, 
may obtain, cost free, this new production of the portrait from the publishers, 
who will also, if desired, insert it in their copy of the Letters in place of the 
original one. 













THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN NORWAY 


In all European countries women have been held in subjection for 
centuries. In legislation they have, in almost all conditions of 
life, been treated as subordinate to men. When legislation has 
been in the hands of the people women have been excluded, and 
the laws of all countries have borne and still bear unmistakable 
signs of having been worked out and enacted by men, and only 
by men. 

The reasoning underlying this fact has been that as woman’s 
proper place is within the four walls of the home she can have no 
concern in political and social questions and other matters of 
public interest. From childhood she has been educated to this 
dependent position. When married she was, according to the 
law, the property of the man—entirely under the authority of 
her husband. She had no control over her own property or over 
what she might earn by her own efforts. Whether married or 
unmarried, she was excluded from all important positions in the 
municipality as well as in the State. 

Tn all civilised countries these walls of injustice and prejudice 
are now being broken down. In no single country has the work 
yet been completed. In spite of opposition, however, it is going 
on, and to-day it may be said that the development of justice and 
civilisation in any nation is to be measured mainly by its progress 
in regard to the emancipation of women and the protection of 
children. In this article I will endeavour to describe briefly how 
far, and in what respects, this work has already been carried out 
in Norway. 

The work of strengthening and raising the weak must begin 
at the root. The most important basis for the establishment of 
equal rights for men and women is to be found in education. In 
Norway all the schools, from the lowest to the highest, are open 
to boys and girls on the same terms. All children must attend 
the primary schools from their seventh to the end of their four- 
teenth year ; the boys and girls sit together and, in the recreation 
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hour, play together. In all the higher schools established by the 
State, as in most of the private higher schools, the same system 
prevails. In all these classes of schools women as well as men are 
teachers, the women thus instructing both boys and girls. Young 
men and women are also admitted equally to the university. 
From 1882 to 1909 about a thousand women passed the entrance 
examination to the university. Previous to 1909 sixty-four 
women students had graduated, and these are now practising as 
physicians, solicitors, barristers, or teachers. Their admittance 
to all offices in the State is under consideration, an alteration in 
the Constitution in that direction having been carried a few 
years ago. 

The system of mixed schools has turned out to be successful 
and beneficial. It is generally acknowledged that these schools 
have had no objectionable influence, but that, on the contrary, 
they have in every case been instrumental in raising the moral 
level of the young. It has also been shown that the girls generally 
follow the instruction quite as easily as the boys, and at the final 
examination in the higher schools (the entrance examination for 
the university) it very often happens that a relatively greater 
number of the highest certificates is taken by the female pupils. 

In Norway the age of consent is sixteen years. The age of 
majority is the same for women as for men, viz. twenty-one. This 
holds good both for married and unmarried women. In every 
marriage, when not otherwise arranged by marriage contract, all 
the property becomes the joint property of husband and wife, and 
is divided equally should the marriage be dissolved. When a 
married person dies, one half of the estate is thus the property of 
the surviving consort—man or wife. This is his or her part of 
the joint property. A person who leaves children cannot bequeath 
away from them more than one-fourth of his or her half ; the other 
three-fourths must go to the children, girls and boys alike. There 
is, however, this difference—that a widower, even when he has 
children, has the right to use and manage the whole estate so 
long as he does not remarry ; while a widow must divide the estate 
with the children when any of them have reached the age of 
twenty-five years and demand such division. If there are no 
children, the surviving consort, besides his or her half, takes as 
inheritance also one-third of the deceased’s half. 

While the marriage exists the husband is the manager of the 
joint property; but real estate which the wife may have contri- 
buted cannot be mortgaged or sold without her explicit consent. 
All debts incurred by the wife for the benefit and requirements of 
the family are binding upon the joint property, and must be paid 
by the husband. On the other hand, the wife has full right to the 

exclusive management and use of all she may earn by her personal 
AA’ 
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work and industry. As the manager of the home she has a legal 
right to be supported by the husband in accordance with his social 
and economic standard of life. 

If the husband deserts his wife, or if, by want of judgment or 
laxity in his management of the joint property, he arouses appre- 
hension that he may waste or squander it, the wife is entitled to 
require it to be divided, so that she shall have one-half of the joint 
property under her exclusive ownership and management. Here 
may be mentioned, as a further safeguard of the rights of women, 
the law under which a person may be declared incapable of 
managing his affairs. When a man becomes insane, or is s0 
given to drink, or so dull-witted, or so prodigal, of his means as to 
endanger the welfare of himself or of his family, a court consti- 
tuted for this purpose shall, at the request of his relatives or of the 
authorities, issue a decree declaring him incapable of managing 
his own affairs. This request may be set forth by the wife when 
her husband, for the reasons mentioned, has neglected his duties 
towards his family, thereby exposing his wife and children to want 
or to the loss of the common property. The whole property is 
then put under the control of a guardian, who is appointed by 
the magistrates, and who is responsible to the Committee for the 
management of the estates of minors. 

By marriage contract, as well as by a later agreement, it may 
be provided that either party shall have the exclusive ownership 
and management of all that he or she has contributed, or may 
afterwards acquire by work, donation, inheritance, or otherwise. 
In that case dissolution of the marriage has for its only legal 
consequence, in regard to the property of the consorts, that the 
survivor takes as inheritance one-third of the estate of the 
deceased should there be no children. 

To the independence of women in marriage the nature of the 
law in reference to divorce is of great importance. An unhappy 
marriage from which neither party can escape, and which in 
extreme cases resembles a dungeon whose poisoned vapours slowly 
stifle soul and heart, is, when maintained by compulsion, a rever- 
sion of the matrimonial idea, debasing to both parties and noxious 
to the children in the home. This is a truth quite as pressing to 
the poor as the rich—to the poor perhaps more so, for they must 
live much more closely together, and have not the many means 
of relief and diversion which wealth affords. A humane and 
liberal system of divorce is specially needed by woman, for she 
suffers bitterly under the tyranny of a brutal or neglectful husband. 
The first principles of a just system of divorce, then, should be: 
No privilege to the wealthy in respect to the costliness of the pro- 
ceedings, and no privilege to man in respect of unequal conjugal 
duties and rights. And, in regard to the placing or apportionment 
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‘of the children, the mother, in the event of divorce, ought to have 
a legal presumption to her advantage, as the natural tie is stronger 
between the infant and the mother. 

Little by little we are introducing a humane and equitable 
system of divorce, based upon a recognition of the full equality of 
husband and wife and of the principle that marriage is an institu- 
tion resting upon free will and reciprocal consent. This system, 
which had hitherto rested mainly on practice, was recently 
elaborated and codified as law. 

The law establishes two methods of dissolving marriage—one 
preliminary, separation ; and one final, divorce. When it is de- 
manded by both parties separation is always granted by the 
magistrates. No special reason for the demand requires to be 
adduced. The agreement must specify which of the parents shall 
have custody of the children and provide for the financial side of 
the matter. Both parents, however, have the same obligation to 
maintain the children after the separation as before, and the sum 
which is to be paid can at any time, if necessary, be fixed by the 
magistrates without regard to any former agreement or contract 
by the parents. 

If claimed by one of the parties only, separation can be granted 
by the Crown (really the Ministry of Justice); also against the 
protest of the other party when drunkenness or gross neglect of 
conjugal duties is involved ; and, further, when there has arisen so 
strong an incompatibility between the husband and wife that, in 
view of their own welfare as well as that of the children, it could 
not reasonably be demanded that the marriage should be main- 
tained against the will of the claimant. Separation may be 
granted also even when the conduct of the claimant is not blame- 
less. The vital point considered is whether continuance in the 
married state would be an outrage against the principle of matri- 
monial freedom and be really inimical or dangerous to the welfare 
of the children. The question which of the parents shall have the 
custody of the children, as well as the question of maintenance, is 
settled by the magistrates, an appeal being allowed to the 
Ministry. , 

A decree of divorce, following a separation, is granted by the 
Crown when one year has elapsed from the granting of the separa- 
tion, provided that both husband and wife are agreed in claiming 
divorce. Otherwise the requisite interval is two years. The 
Crown has also the power, in certain cases, to grant divorce on 
the claim of one of the parties without a legal separation having 
taken place—i.e. when the husband and wife have lived de facto 
separated for at least three years previously, and also when either 
husband or wife has been insane for at least three years previously, 
and it is declared by two medical experts that the possibility of 
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recovery must be regarded as practically excluded. In all other 
cases applications for divorce must be brought before the courts. 

Divorce is granted by the courts, without previous separation, 
when the defendant prior to the marriage—the other party being 
ignorant thereof—has been insane, infected with sexual disease, 
or subject to alcoholism ; as well as when the defendant is found 
guilty of adultery, of ill-treating his wife or children, or of various 
other offences specified by the law. Further, should either of the 
parties be sentenced to penal servitude for three years or more, 
divorce can always be claimed by the other party. 

In divorce cases the court sits with closed doors, and any 
report in the Press is forbidden by the criminal law. We have no 
desire that the most intimate and private affairs of family life, 
and incidents involving personal distress, shall become matter for 
public sensation and be exposed to the curiosity of scandal-loving 
audiences. Such unlimited publicity is needless cruelty, liable to 
divert sensitive men and women unhappily married from making 
use of the legal remedy for relief, while, on the other hand, it may 
also press hardly upon the children and injure them in their future 
career. Nor do we consider that the publication of divorce-court 
details can benefit public morality, and especially the morality of 
youth. We have confidence in our judges that they will do their 
duty although the doors are closed, and, moreover, the parties are 
always entitled to appeal to the higher collegiate courts, and finally 
to the supreme court of the realm. 

In regard to the cost of divorce cases it must be noted that all 
ordinary courts have the power to hear and decide such cases, and 
that when a petition for divorce is to be heard and decided by the 
court it is the court of the district in which the defendant is domi- 
ciled that is the competent tribunal. The judge must begin the 
proceedings with mediation, but if his efforts fail he is obliged to 
ensure that all the evidence shall be adduced before judgment is 
pronounced. The whole proceeding is cheap, and, for the poor, 
practically gratuitous. Moreover, should cases come before the 
courts of appeal no fees are required to be paid. 

Neither the mediation of the judge, nor of the clergyman, nor 
of the special court of conciliation which precedes the magistrate’s 
grant of separation, is of any particular importance in practice. 
On the other hand, it frequently happens that, after having been 
separated, husbands and wives renew conjugal cohabitation, and 
thus abandon their intention of being divorced. 

When divorce is granted by the Crown or by the courts, the 
question of the maintenance of the wife and of the custody and 
maintenance of the children has to be settled. The man pays 
alimony to the wife unless the ground of divorce has been mis- 
demeanour essentially on her side. On the other hand, the wife, 
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if she has the means, must pay alimony to the man if he, through 
sickness or for other reasons, is unable to maintain himself and 
is without sufficient property, provided that the divorce has not 
been brought about by his misdemeanour or bad behaviour. The 
alimony ceases should the wife, in the first instance, or the hus- 
band, in the second, re-marry. The yearly amount of the alimony 
is fixed by the magistrates, subject to an appeal to the Ministry 
of Justice. 

The custody and maintenance of the children is settled in the 
same manner. As a general rule it is provided by the law that the 
children, especially if infants, shall not without special reason be 
taken away from the mother. 

By far the largest number of divorces are granted by the Crown 
(the Ministry of Justice). Thus, in the years 1901-1906 about 
90 per cent. were so granted, only about 10 per cent. of the 
decrees being pronounced by the courts. The reason of this is 
not that the petitions for divorce are generally refused by the 
courts, but that the liberal system—if I may so call it—of the 
administrative granting of divorces makes the appeal to the 
courts in most cases superfluous. This liberal system of separa- 
tion and divorce has been in force substantially for the past twenty 
years, and has in all essentials proved successful. The method 
of granting divorce by the Crown is a hundred years old, and it 
works, on the whole, unobjectionably and without friction. Many 
unhappy men and women, rich as well as poor, are saved by the 
system from a life of misery and disgrace. In spite of our liberal 
practice, divorces in Norway are not exceptionally numerous— 
relatively, indeed, they are less numerous than in most other 
continental countries. In the years 1904 to 1908 there were 
yearly, on an average, 237 divorces, of which sixty-six were in the 
rural districts. In the same period the number of marriages 
contracted was 13,688, of which about three thousand were in the 
rural districts. 

A comparison with other civilised countries shows that the 
annual number of divorces for each 100,000 existing marriages 
about the beginning of the present century was as follows : 





Norway eeiemel .. 54 | Germany ... a ee 
Sweden ae ace Denmark... rin oo 
Hungary... faa baer, A France i oe . io 
Belgium Ss nee Switzerland . ar -- 190 


67 United States . 250 





The Netherlands 





The figure for Norway is of a later date than the figures for the 
other countries. Although the number of divorces in Norway is 
increasing somewhat, it is still lower than in most of the other 
countries mentioned, if not in all. 
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1t has been successfully proved in Norway that a liberal system 
of divorce is capable of averting much misery without endanger. 
ing the moral life and feeling of the people. Our experience has 
been that men and women generally do not ask for divorce unless 
their marriage has been the cause of real suffering and lasting 
calamity for one party or for both. The system of one or two 
years’ separation before the granting of divorce in cases where no 
special offence (such as adultery) is pleaded has contributed con- 
siderably to this result. The difficult question of the children has, 
of course, to be most carefully dealt with. The power of the 
authorities to determine their custody, and to fix and collect the 
payments of either parent until the children are grown up, is not 
only an indispensable remedy but also a check upon frivolous 
petitioners. 

In all countries illegitimate children and their mothers are 
usually treated in a fashion which fails to satisfy the claims of 
justice, and which exposes the health and lives of the children to 
unusual perils, raising the death rate of this class of infants to an 
alarming height and often stamping them for life as outcasts of 
society. In Norway, where the illegitimate births amount to 
about 4500 out of a total of about 62,000—that is, about 7 per 
cent.—a child so born has in reference to its mother the same 
legal rights as her legitimate children : it takes her surname, and 
is entitled to inherit from her and from her relatives and to be 
maintained by her equally with her legitimate children. The 
father, on the other hand, is only bound to pay a small contribu- 
tion towards the expenses of the confinement and to the child’s 
maintenance until its fifteenth year—and only when he is 
formally required by the mother or by the parish to fulfil these 
obligations. The right of taking the father’s family name is an 
exclusive privilege of his legitimate children. His illegitimate 
children are excluded from the right of his family inheritance and 
have no legal relation whatsoever to the father. The result is 
that, in most cases, the mother is left alone in her distress ; very 
often she delays the undesirable appeal for the father’s contribu- 
tion, and the infant is boarded out with strangers, where it is 
deprived of its natural nourishment and a mother’s care. The 
mother herself, in her abandoned and miserable situation, is often 
driven to despair and tempted to commit a crime against her 
child. As to the children, a recent medico-statistical inquiry has 
shown that the death rate among illegitimate children in the early 
months after birth is nearly thrice as high as among legitimate 
children, without doubt because the former, for the most part, 
are deprived of their natural feeding and care. 

To remedy this unsatisfactory state of things the late Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill aiming at a thorough reform. This Bill 
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provided that, when an illegitimate-child is born, the man who is 
stated to the registrar by the mother to be the father of the child 
shall be notified of this statement by the authorities, and be asked 
at the same time whether he acknowledges the child to be his. If 
he denies that he is the father he must defend his declaration 
before the court within a fixed period. Should the court find it 
proved that he is the father, or if he acknowledges that he is, he 
must assume all the duties towards the child which he would incur 
if it were his legitimate child, while the child has all a legitimate 
child’s rights in relation to the father. If, however, the court 
finds it only proved that he has had relations with the mother at 
such a time as to make it possible for him to be the father, with- 
out venturing to declare that he and no one else really is, then he 
shall only be ordered to pay the confinement expenses and a 
monthly contribution towards the maintenance of the child until 
its sixteenth year. In all cases any contribution shall be imposed 
on him and collected by the authorities without regard to the 
request of the mother. The mother may also demand compensa- 
tion from the man for her loss of working ability in the last three 
months of pregnancy and in the six weeks following childbirth, 
and such damages, as well as the contribution to the expenses of 
confinement, can also be claimed within a fixed period before the 
birth of the child. 

A very important part of the Bill is the section which provides 
for a contribution from the public funds (State and municipalfty) 
to the support of the mother for the six weeks preceding the birth 
and for three months thereafter, provided this is necessary to 
enable her to keep the child with her and give it its natural food. 
This support is paid in advance to the mother, and the father of 
the child is held debtor to the public funds for the expense thus 
incurred. The same provision is also made for married women 
who have lost or are deserted by their husbands. 

The foregoing Bill was not passed by the last Parliament owing 
to insufficient time. Now that a new Government has come in, it 
will probably be submitted to the present Storthing as a private 
Bill. Its provisions for giving an illegitimate child the same 
family rights in relation to the father as, by Norwegian law, it 
already possesses in relation to the mother, have aroused con- 
siderable controversy. Generally, the Bill has been most heartily 
approved by the labour organisations and by working-class women, 
as well as by the more advanced women of the upper class. 

As an important measure recently enacted, it may here be 
mentioned that, by the Sick Insurance Act of September 1909, 
childbirth is regarded as an illness entitling women to gratuitous 
medical aid, and for a period of six weeks to a daily allowance of 
60 per cent. of their ordinary average earnings. The provision 
applies to all women working for employers. 
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Turning now to the participation of women in public life, I 
would first call attention to the fact that as long ago as 1896 they 
obtained the right to take part in a special kind of municipal 
referendum with reference to the abolition of liquor'licences. In 
Norway the so-called Gothenburg system prevails—i.e. the entire 
sale of all sorts of spirits is exclusively in the hands of associations 
(samlags), which are substantially governed by the County 
Councils, and whose profits go entirely to the State or to the 
communities and to charities. The continued existence of such 
an association, whose premises must always be in a town, has to 
be decided by a referendum every four years in each town con- 
cerned. Every person over twenty-five years of age, men and 
women, hasavote. In these referendums the women have always 
taken a very active part, generally in the direction of abolishing 
the licences. They havethus been largely instrumental in limit- 
ing the traffic in alcohol and supporting the strong temperance 
movement in Norway. 

The most prominent feature of the movement for women’s 
rights all over the world is, however, the struggle for the vote at 
municipal and parliamentary elections. But it ought never to 
be forgotten that women’s suffrage should be only a link in a 
chain of reforms and reform movements all aiming at the 
emancipation of women and their equalisation with men. Hearty 
and strong support of women’s suffrage can never be expected in 
any political party, or any nation, that has not previously been 
penetrated with the comprehension and recognition of the justice 
of placing women on the same footing of respect and rights as 
men, in their capacity both as human beings and citizens. Of 
this Norway is an example. There the victorious struggle for 
the women’s vote has partly followed, partly gone hand in hand 
with reforms and reform movements which have gradually trained 
men to look upon women as of equal legal standing with them- 
selves, and which have developed and strengthened the self- 
respect, the self-confidence, and the social and political faculties 
of the women themselves. On this basis the fight for the women’s 
vote was gradually carried on to victory. 

The women’s vote was carried for municipal elections in 1901 
and for parliamentary elections in 1907. In Norway the men 
have universal suffrage on the one man one vote basis. No 
system of plural voting exists. All parliamentary electors who 
have lived in the constituency for one week before the polling day 
are placed upon the register and have the right of voting. About 
450,000 men over the age of twenty-five have this right. For 
women, on the other hand, the franchise is limited, comprising 
those women who themselves or whose husbands pay taxes upon 
a yearly income of about 16/. 10s. in the country and about 221. 
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in the towns. As incomes, particularly in the case of small 
farmers, agricultural labourers, and domestic servants, are very 
low in the rating-lists of Norway, this limitation excludes about 
two-fifths of all the adult women—i.e. about 200,000 out of 
500,000. 

With the municipal franchise for women is combined eligibility 
not only for the County Councils but also for all commissions and 
functions for which men are eligible : for example, poor-law com- 
missions, school boards, commissions for the assessment of taxes, 
and juries. The parliamentary franchise carries with it eligibility 
for Parliament. In all cases such eligibility imposes the obliga- 
tion upon the enfranchised of accepting the function bestowed by 
the County Councils or by the electors. Thus the eligibility is 
not only a right, but a legal duty. 

The agitation for the women’s vote was first begun in Norway 
about 1885. It was begun by women. By their cogent argu- 
ments and spirited demonstrations of the injustice of excluding 
them from public rights they aroused the conscience of the people. 
From the first they obtained the sympathy and support of the 
Labour parties and a good many of the Liberal party. Proposals 
for granting the parliamentary suffrage to women were repeatedly 
submitted to the Storthing, and in several divisions obtained 
considerable support ; but as the reform involved a change in the 
Constitution, and a majority of two-thirds was therefore required, 
it was long before the measure could be carried. 

The opposition to the vote for women was based upon the 
principle that woman’s place is at home, and that her participa- 
tion in public life is not conformable or consistent with woman’s 
nature and capacity. The adherents of the reform, on the other 
hand, maintained : 

That the woman’s vote would not interfere with her duties as 
wife and mother ; 

That the interests of the family would be strengthened by 
husband and wife having two votes instead of one in cases where 
both were agreed upon great public questions, the vote being thus, 
in a sense, a reward for domestic political concord ; 

That in all countries the industrial system has forced a very 
large number of women to take a prominent part in producing 
the wealth of the community ; : 

That women as a whole, married and unmarried, have quite as 
great, important, and heavy duties to perform towards mankind 
and society as men have ; 

That the women’s vote would develop the social and public 
spirit of women, and thus prove a valuable educative force, as 
manhood suffrage had proved in the case of men ; 

That the general welfare of the people would be promoted by 
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the exercise of the peculiarly womanly interests, faculties, and 
opinions ; 

That, as the people consist of women as well as men, the 
principle of self-government requires the equal admittance of all 
citizens, regardless of sex, for the purpose of influencing the 
Government and its legislation ; and 

That the admission of women into the body of voting citizens 
is, therefore, only a simple act of justice. 

When the universal parliamentary franchise for men was 
carried in 1898, the attitude of the Conservatives was somewhat 
altered. Many of them were now induced to support the women’s 
vote as a Conservative force in public life. When the universal 
municipal franchise for men was carried three years later, in 1901, 
the grant of a limited municipal vote for women followed, enfran- 
chising for municipal purposes three-fifths of all married and un- 
married women over twenty-five years of age. The women have 
now exercised their right to vote at municipal elections since 1901, 
and their activity has varied in different parts of the country and 
chiefly in the towns. In the aggregate, however, it has increased 
at each election. The number of women voters rose from 78,000 
in 1901 to 91,000 in 1907. The proportion of actual women voters 
to the total number of enfranchised women rose in the towns from 
48 per cent. in 1901 to 63 per cent. in 1907, the last figure being 
considerably greater than the percentage of men who went to the 
poll in 1901. About 150 women have been elected as members of 
County Councils. Women are members of all the school boards, 
and often sit on juries. 

The granting of the municipal vote to women facilitated the 
carrying of women’s suffrage for Parliament. The women were 
now a real political power, whose good will every party was anxious 
to gain, because local government is of great importance in 
Norway, the municipal elections being, as a rule, on political lines, 
their issues having considerable bearing upon the general political 
situation of the country. 

Presently an event occurred which gave the women an oppor- 
tunity to press their claim still more closely upon public opinion. 
When the union between Norway and Sweden was broken in 1905 
it was resolved by the Storthing to ascertain by means of a refer- 
endum whether the people were prepared to sanction the dissolu- 
tion of the union. This referendum was an answer to the 
pretension of the Swedes that the Storthing had resolved upon 
the dissolution against the real will of the Norwegian people. The 
question was then submitted to all the parliamentary voters in the 
country. The women were consequently excluded. This did not 
satisfy them. They established a referendum of their own. In 
all the towns and most of the parishes throughout the country the 
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or aeons 3 
women organised themselves, and put their names on their own 


voting lists. In the official referendum about 400,000 men took 
part, and of these only thirteen recorded their vote against the 
dissolution. About 300,000 women over twenty-five years of age 
voted unofficially, all of them for the dissolution. This patriotic 
act of the women, and the love of national independence which it 
manifested, aroused general admiration and strengthened the 
universal confidence in their public spirit. The act gave the 
Government and the Storthing increased strength in their difficult 
and dangerous task. It proved that the policy of complete inde- 
pendence was backed not only by the men but by the whole people. 
It was the more remarkable as all knew that that policy might 
possibly cause a war with Sweden. 

At the parliamentary elections in the following year, 1906, the 
parliamentary franchise for women was not only included in the 
programme of the Labour parties and the Liberals ; a great many 
Conservatives also were now in favour of it, although in a modified 
form. The Radicals did not approve of any limitation. For 
years the removal of the limitations in the male parliamentary 
franchise had been the first and foremost task in their long struggle 
for democratic progress. They also feared that a limited franchise 
for women would contribute to their defeat at the polls. In spite 
of this they resolved to act as in 1901. They considered that the 
injustice of the entire exclusion of women was greater than the 
injustice of a limitation which excluded only two-fifths of them, 
and they hoped that it would be but a short step from such a 
limited franchise to the complete enfranchisement of women. 

In its official report the Constitutional Committee of the 
Storthing thus summarised its view of the question : 


That women should believe [it said] that the interests of society will be 
best safeguarded when they obtain the same opportunity of influencing the 
solution of public questions as men now possess, is, we consider, natural and 
reasonable. In States where the sovereignty of the people is acknowledged, 
the franchise ought to be bestowed upon all those who are qualified to use 
this right in a way which promotes the welfare and favours the progress of 
society. To exclude any solely on account of sex is not only an injustice 
towards the individual, but is also detrimental to society, which stands in 
need of all the forces it can command. The question, then, is whether 
women do possess proper qualifications for using the franchise successfully, 
and this question must, in the opinion of this Committee, be answered in 
the affirmative. The faculties of woman; as well as her education, character, 
and intelligence, point out her place as collateral with man’s in the 
solution of social problems, which can hardly be satisfactorily solved unless 
all the forces of society work together. 


On the 14th of June 1907 the question was discussed and 
decided in the Storthing. First the proposition of universal 
suffrage for women was defeated, forty-eight out of 123 members 
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voting in favour of it. Then women’s suffrage, limited, as above 
mentioned, to three-fifths of all women over twenty-five years of 
age, was approved by ninety-six votes, only twenty-seven members 
voting against it. Of the majority sixty-seven were Labour men, 
Radicals, and Liberals, and twenty-nine Conservatives. Almost 
the whole of the Liberal and Labour parties voted for it. 

The Norwegian women exercised their new right for the first 
time at the general election which took place in autumn 1909. 
Their participation in the elections was very active. In the two 
largest towns, Kristiania and Bergen, the number of men’s votes 
was about 39,000 and that of the women’s votes about 33,000— 
i.e. 70 per cent. of the enfranchised men and 72 per cent. of the 
enfranchised women used their votes. 

What is our experience of this first participation of women in 
our parliamentary elections? Have the women been moved by 
personal feelings or regard to the sex of the candidates, or have 
general political opinions governed their votes? The answer is 
that the women were divided on the same political party lines as 
the men. Their political and social views have guided their votes, 
not considerations of sex. When the foremost female advocate of 
women’s suffrage, a leader in the fight for women’s rights, Miss 
Gina Krog, stood as a Liberal candidate for one of the consti- 
tuencies of Kristiania, nominated by the Liberal organisation, the 
great bulk of the women voters in that wealthy constituency gave 
their votes to her Conservative opponent, a man, and she was 
accordingly defeated. In all, three women stood as candidates, 
but they were all defeated by the votes of their political opponents 
of both sexes, and men were elected. ‘The women obtained only 
a single place as a member’s deputy—that is, one who has to take 
the place of the member if he dies or if he is absent through illness 
or for any other cause. 

Another feature of the new franchise is that, generally, 
married women and their husbands are found voting for the same 
candidate. Of course, there are exceptions. But in most cases 
it may be said that the influence of the family on the result of the 
elections has been doubled. 

As a general rule, I think it may be said that the first result of 
the women’s parliamentary franchise in Norway has been, to a 
great extent, to awaken the public spirit of women. Undoubtedly 
the women voters have also helped to direct the attention of poli- 
ticians more closely to the moral and social side of politics. 

At the same time, the opinion is gaining ground that it is 
unjust and irrational to exclude 200,000 women who stand in the 
greatest need of the franchise as an instrument for the improve- 
ment of their condition. The limitation in municipal franchise 
has already been removed, the Storthing having last summer 
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passed a bill giving full suffrage to women at municipal elections. 
The extension of the limited parliamentary franchise to uni- 
versal suffrage for women was proposed by the late Liberal 
Cabinet ; it is now a part of the programme of the Labour parties 
and the Liberals, and is supported by many of the staunchest 
female leaders in the struggle for women’s rights. 5 

Norway has been one of the first nations to include women 
among their self-governing citizens. One may think, perhaps, 
that it is of small consequence what a small country like Norway 
has done in such a domain as this. But it must be remembered 
that it is often just the small nations from which mankind de- 
rives the impulses which stimulate its uninterrupted progress. 
Norway’s emancipation of women is based upon justice and 
confidence. It points the way in which all the nations of the 
civilised world will follow as enlightenment and the sense of justice 
grow apace. 

J. CASTBERG 
(Eix-Minister of Justice). 
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THE COAL CRISIS 


It is no exaggeration to say that the attention of the whole nation 
is riveted upon the great and all-important struggle that is pro- 
ceeding between the colliery owners and their employees upon 
the question of a minimum wage. 

The solution of this complex and difficult problem is fraught 
with the most stupendous consequences, not only to all those 
engaged in industrial and commercial pursuits, but to every 
householder in Great Britain. 

The ballot which has just been taken in the mining centres 
has declared by an overwhelming majority in favour of tendering 
notices on the 1st of February to terminate contracts, in support 
of the proposals for a guaranteed minimum wage, so that unless 
an agreement is arrived at by the end of the present month, there 
promises to be a complete stoppage of the mining industry upon 
the 1st of March. 

During the course of last summer the whole industrial world 
was thrown into confusion by an epidemic of strikes ; the industrial 
population of the country still continues to be in a very disturbed 
state, and the future is full of anxious uncertainty. So great an 
upheaval in the ranks of labour has not been experienced by the 
present generation ; demands continue to be put forward by the 
different labour unions, and these demands are a source of most 
serious concern to all those who have capital invested in our 
industrial undertakings employing large bodies of workers. 

A complete stoppage of the nation’s coal supplies will be quickly 
followed by a compulsory cessation of labour in every branch of 
industry dependent upon coal for its motive-power, as the reserve 
stores of fuel cannot possibly hold out for more than two or 
three weeks; and even although some of the largest consumers 
may take the precaution of augmenting stocks, yet so inter- 
dependent are our national industries that the stoppage of any 
particular industry cannot fail to react immediately upon others. 
Moreover, it is important to remember that the storage of large 
quantities of coal means an abnormal demand upon the market, 
and, as we have already seen, a sharp rise in prices. Such a 
policy can only be conveniently resorted to by undertakings with 
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command of reserve capital. Again, if the action of the miners 
receives the general approval of workers in other branches of 
industry, we may expect the principle of the sympathetic strike 
to extend to those workers who may be asked to handle coal 
from store, and thus any precautionary measures adopted by 
great railway companies and other employers of labour will be 
nullified. 

The development of the coal-mining industry in Great Britain 
has reached gigantic proportions, and the extent of its operations 
may be imagined when we remember that the total quantity of 
coal brought to the surface during 1910 was 264,433,000 tons, 
while the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain has a member- 
ship of over 600,000, and even this immense total does not embrace 
the whole of those engaged in the industry, which, with non- 
unionists, etc., must exceed a million. 

It will be interesting to quote the following table taken from 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies (1903), 
which is an approximate summary of the consumption of coal in 
the home industries only : 

Tons. 

Railways (all purposes) y . , : - 13,000,000 
Coasting steamers ye ‘ : ‘ . 2,000,000 
Factories ‘. : : : , . 53,000,000 
Mines a : ; - . . 18,000,000 
Iron and steel ‘tedubteles : : : J . 28,000,000 
Other metals and minerals. , 1,000,000 
Brick works, potteries, glass works, and chemical 

works 7 ; 2 : F , . 5,000,000 
Gas works. ; . - ; : : - 15,000,000 
Domestic purposes . f g < : > . 32,000,000 


Total . ; : : 3 é : - 167,000,000 


These figures show the extent to which the country is depen- 
dent upon the regularity of its coal supplies and the national 
importance of the present crisis. 

There is a great difference between the demand for a minimum 
wage now formulated by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
and previous claims which have been the cause of serious conten- 
tion between colliery owners and their employees. The history 
of the coal trade is unfortunately too full of records of bitter 
and long-continued strife, but hitherto disputes have been con- 
fined to a particular area. In our coalfields the conditions of 
employment vary to a considerable degree, and a dispute in one 
part of the country has not necessarily been a matter of vital 
concern to those employed outside the affected area. 

South Wales had a prolonged strike in 1898, but the struggle 
did not extend, and during the whole term of the strike the 
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English and Scotch colliers enjoyed the benefit of continuous work, 
In the present case, however, the demand for a minimum wage 
is @ claim put forward on behalf of the whole body of miners 
of Great Britain, and the Birmingham National Conference hag 
shown that the principle is supported by a majority of 330,080 
out of 561,522 who took part in the ballot; the figures are well 
over the two-thirds majority necessary to enable a national strike 
to be declared. 

The demand for a minimum wage has been the subject of 
serious thought on the part of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain for a considerable period, and has now been pressed 
forward ostensibly to serve the interests of the miner whose work 
lies in getting coal in abnormal places. Where a collier is at 
work on a good normal seam, he is always in a position to earn 
a high wage from the facility with which he can win the maximum 
amount of coal, upon which he is paid a fixed wage per ton; 
therefore the question of a minimum wage will not necessarily 
affect his interests. On the other hand, where a working place 
runs abnormal—i.e. with bad roof or floor, faults, and other 
geological disturbances which prevent the collier from raising 
sufficient coal to furnish him with a fair wage for the labour 
expended, he too often finds, when pay day arrives, that his 
earnings fall much below those of his more fortunate fellow 
workmen engaged in a good normal place in the same colliery. 

In such cases it is the general custom that managers make an 
allowance to the collier, over and above the piece-work rate of 
wages, to compensate him. 

Tt may be thought that the question of whether a working 
place is normal or abnormal is not a difficult matter to determine, 
but unfortunately the contrary is the case, and disputes are con- 
_ stantly taking place between colliery managers and the men upon 

this point; in fact, the difficulty in arriving at an acceptable 
allowance for these places is the cause of constant friction. 

It cannot be ignored that there is undoubted hardship 
to those colliers who work in abnormal places, and since the 
crisis has become acute, numerous instances have been made 
public. In Lancashire, difficulties have arisen so frequently on 
this point, with consequent stoppages of work, that the heavy 
calls upon the local branch of the Miners’ Federation for strike- 
pay have resulted in its income being entirely expended, and 
demands have even been made upon the accumulated funds. 

The acceptance of the principle of the minimum wage would 
of course finally settle the question of the allowance to be paid 
for cutting coal in abnormal places ; but whatever advantages may 
be claimed for the establishment of the principle, colliery owners 
take strong exception to the manner in which this question has 
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been forced upon them at the present juncture. Especially is 
this the case in the important South Wales coalfield, where the 
masters contend that the tendering of notices to terminate work 
on the 1st of March is a violation of the present South Wales 
wage-agreement arrived at after prolonged negotiation in April 
1910. This agreement was entered into for five years, so that it 
has still three years to run. The same complaint is made by the 
owners in Scotland, where the miners are also working under an 
unexpired agreement. 

The socialistic influences which, unfortunately, are now an 
active force in trade unions, have led to an utter want of respect 
on the part of the workers for agreements entered into on their 
behalf with the masters. Vexatious demands are of constant 
occurrence, and colliery owners have no guarantee that work will 
proceed from day to day. This not only leads to friction, but 
adds greatly to the difficulty of fulfilling contracts, curtails the out- 
put, increases the cost of production, and is the means of diverting 
trade. 

Let us now briefly consider the main objections to the principle 
of the minimum wage. In the first place, the strongest possible 
exception is taken to the proposal to fix a guaranteed minimum 
wage for each person working in coal mines, without regard to 
the amount of labour performed, as the incentive which at present 
exists for the miner to turn out the maximum amount of coal, 
to enable him to earn the highest possible wage, would be 
destroyed. It is held that the present system of payment by 
results cannot be superseded if the satisfactory working of the 
mines is to continue, as, owing to the very nature of work 
underground, there is a difficulty of supervision which is not 
met with when large bodies of men are at work in the light of 
day. 

A guaranteed minimum would be a premium upon idleness and 
an encouragement to the shirker to win as little coal as possible 
in exchange for fhe minimum wage. 

Owners contend that a fixed minimum wage is impossible 
without a corresponding guarantee of a minimum output of coal, 
and until such a guarantee is forthcoming the demands of the 
Miners’ Federation will continue to meet with a firm refusal. 

Owing to the variation in the wage-agreements in different 
parts of the country, the Birmingham Conference of Miners’ 
Delegates failed to arrive at a uniform minimum wage to suit 
the requirements of the different coalfields, and eventually left 
the unions in the various centres to negotiate direct with their 
employers on this point. The most unreasonable demands were 
made by the Northumberland and South Wales miners, whose 
ideas of @ minimum are actually in excess of the present 
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average piecework rate of wages in their respective districts, 
This strengthens the contention of the owners that the demand 
for a minimum wage is only a veiled attempt to raise the standard 
rate of wages beyond what is due under the terms of existing 
agreements. 

A very important objection urged against the innovation jg 
that its adoption would be fatal to the employment of any but 
able-bodied men, and would mean the discharge of miners who 
have passed the prime of life, and those who are suffering from 
physical defects. At present the latter find employment in the 
mines, and, although not able to earn as much as their more 
robust fellow-workmen, yet can earn a living; but under a 
minimum-wage system it would be idle to expect an employer 
to retain the services of those who could not be relied upon to 
give a fair return for the fixed minimum to which they would be 
entitled. 

A study of the proceedings of the Birmingham Conference 
undoubtedly suggests the presence of a strong feeling of modera- 
tion in the minds of several of the delegates, and we may expect 
the influence of these moderate men to play an important part 
during the critical period which intervenes before the expiration 
of the month’s notice. It is a hopeful sign that the difficulties 
which exist in arriving at a satisfactory working scheme under 
&@ minimum wage are recognised by this section of the delegates. 
Already the following proposal has been put forv-ard on the men’s 
side as a possible solution : 

A committee, consisting of an equal number of representatives chosen 


by the owner and the workmen, shall be appointed in every district to 
consider and determine any disputes as to wages and working places. 


There is also a disposition, which, however, has not yet 
received unanimous approval, to meet the owners as regards the 
question of aged and physically infirm workmen, shirkers, and 
malingerers, so that a scheme may yet be devised by which the 
owners would get a fair day’s work in exchange for a guaranteed 
minimum wage. 

With regard to abnormal places it is also proposed by the men 
that a joint committee should decide whether places are abnormal 
and the extent of abnormality, so that it should not be im- 
possible to arrive at a solution of this difficulty ; more especially 
as colliery owners have already expressed their willingness to 
discuss grievances as regards inadequate remuneration of those 
colliers whose occupation is in abnormal places, and colliery 
owners are also prepared to consider the position of the low-wage 
men (i.e. those not actually employed in winning coal), with a 
view to an improvement in their rate of pay. 
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As has already been stated, the demand for a minimum wage 
and the national ballot in favour of tendering notices for a general 
strike is a departure of the most serious character. It has been 
held, and doubtless with good reason, that this drastic and sudden 
step is the direct outcome of the unrest consequent upon the 
working of the Eight Hours Act, which provides, inter alia : 

That a workman shall not be below ground in a mine for the purpose 


of his work and of going to and from his work for more than eight hours 
during any consecutive twenty-four hours. 


In the winning of coal the occupation is attended with great 
and constant danger ; it is therefore the duty of legislators to do 
everything possible by Act of Parliament to minimise the risks 
and safeguard the interests of those engaged in so hazardous a 
calling ; but the Eight Hours Act is a measure which, in its prac- . 
tical working and general application, has led to grave dissatis- 
faction and personal inconvenience, has seriously reduced outputs, 
and has also resulted in a reduction of the earning-power of the 
collier. Often the cutting-surface of the coal will be a mile or 
more from the pit-mouth, therefore the actual working time will 
be reduced to 6 to 7 hours, after deducting the time necessary for 
the collier to travel from and to the surface. 

The present abnormal price of British coal, and the uncertainty 
of our coal exporters being able to supply their foreign customers 
with regularity, must give an impetus to the coal industries, not 
only of the Continent, but of the United States. 

Indeed, the prevalence of strikes in the coal industry of Great 
Britain is a matter of serious concern to those engaged in the 
exporting branch of the industry, and must inevitably hinder its 
progress and expansion. Although the export of coal from the 
United Kingdom for the year ending the 3lst of December 1911 
shows an increase of 2,513,790 tons, in comparison with 1910, 
yet if we examine the figures for the port of Cardiff, which has 
suffered so severely through labour disputes during the past year, 
we find that the foreign exports of coal for 1911 show a decrease of 
829,979 tons, as compared with 1910. Thus it is apparent that 
foreign buyers of Welsh smokeless steam coal have turned their 
attention to the less valuable steam coal worked in the English 
and Scotch coalfields. 

The gravity of the present crisis cannot be overrated, and it 
will be the duty of the leaders of both owners and men to do their 
utmost to avoid a conflict which will result in untold misery and 
suffering, starvation and ruin to hundreds of thousands of our 
population, besides entailing an immense depreciation of national 
capital and the creation of enmity between capital and labour, 
the end of which none can foresee. Great Britain has already 
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suffered enormous loss of industrial and commercial prestige from 
the disturbances which have been so common in the ranks of 
labour. We have just had a serious conflict in the Lancashire 
cotton industry, with disastrous consequences to those directly 
concerned, but a national coal strike of even short duration would 
be a calamity of appalling magnitude, Not only would it havea 
paralysing effect upon home industries of every description, but 
it would seriously cripple our great shipping operations. Our 
merchant vessels look to exported coal to provide them with the 
outward cargoes for their voyages to all quarters of the world, 
from whence they return with the cargoes of foodstuffs and raw 
materials upon which our national existence depends. 

Then there is the grave and urgent necessity of an uninter- 
rupted supply of Welsh smokeless steam coal for the British Navy. 

It is impossible to think that the old and tried leaders of the 
miners do not comprehend the danger which threatens the 
country, and it is to these men that the nation looks to curb the 
spirit of the younger and less experienced delegates who will share 
the responsibility of conducting the negotiations during the crisis 
upon which they have just entered. 

It has been asserted with great persistency by the highest 
authorities that a minimum wage is an impossibility if applied 
to the majority of the collieries in the United Kingdom, and that 
its adoption would end in the closing of a large percentage of the 
pits now in operation; the great body of colliery owners have 
therefore declared in no uncertain language that they will not 
agree toa minimum wage, but have expressed their willingness to 
negotiate upon the question of work done in abnormal places, 
which is really the crux of the minimum-wage demand. The door 
is therefore open for a compromise, and, provided both sides enter 
into the negotiations with a determination to avoid a conflict, a 
workable solution will yet be found. 

W. H. RENWICK. 


Cardiff. 





A NEW IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
SCHEME 


As that reduction of freights goes on it makes the locality of the coal 
mines of less and less importance, provided they are near water transit to 
the sea, or can secure very cheap land transit. It is possible to look forward 
to a time when the production of fuel throughout the world will be so 
abundant that a new Jevons may arise to discover that the decisive point 
on which the material welfare of nations turns is the cheapness of transport 
and facilities in the accommodation of ports. In these circumstances will 
not the old advantage of Great Britain’s geographical position reassert itself, 
and the immense imperial coast line of 42,000 miles, washed by the tide in 
every quarter of the world, stand us in good stead? It remains for Govern- 
ment to pave the way for cheapness of transport and improvement of the 
ports throughout the kingdom and empire. I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that any one who examines this question will come to the conclusion 
that the advantages of position are all on our side, but that the high charges 
for transport are a severe handicap on nearly every branch of our trade.— 
Lecture by invitation in May 1901 before the Society of Arts. 


WirTHo0T venturing on any dispute as to the precise circumstances 
in Canada, it is certain that the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
treaty for reciprocity with the United States means in the United 
Kingdom the victory of preference. The Radical party hailed the 
treaty as the deathblow of preference, and they cannot complain if 
all that they said and wrote is now remembered against them. 
Tt is difficult to understand why a party should so deliberately 
espouse an unpopular cause as ‘to bang, bar, and bolt’ the door 
in the face of the Empire, unless we remember how in politics as 
well as in religion the letter of the law killeth, and a fetish may 
be made of a principle of strictly limited application. Any form of 
preference conflicts with the Radical principle of buying in the 
cheapest market—a principle which might easily be stretched to 
the belief that it is far more desirable to deal with a Chinaman 
than an Englishman. The policy of laissez-faire necessarily regards 
agreements with the Colonies as entanglements. Its ideal is that 
the six Governments should advance like six armies, under six 
different generals, pursuing policies which may or may not be 
mutually destructive. In the circumstances, the Radical party has 


only itself to thank for the fact that the salient feature of the situa- 
VoL. LXXI—No. 420 885 BB 
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tion to-day is that in policy it is hostile, not merely to the Unionist 
party, but to the Unionist party in alliance with the rest of the 
Empire. 

It may be asked how, with such advantages of position, the 
Unionist party has failed to beat the Coalition. My answer is that 
they threw away their advantages. Their campaign was suddenly 
diverted from one of grand imperial scope to one of a purely 
sectional character, by making a vital issue of the defence of the 
landowning interests of the country ; and, in the matter of prefer- 
ence, they have all along made the mistake of doing precisely what 
their enemy wished them to do, by limiting the discussion of 
preference to its most unpopular side of preference by means of 
food taxes. This form of taxation has been historically burned 
into the minds of the people of Great Britain as oppression for the 
many for the benefit of a mere section of the population. The 
false cry ‘ Your food will cost you more’ has been a most potent 
weapon in the hands of demagogues. Pledges of the most binding 
kind were given by the Unionist leaders that in no circumstances 
would anything be done which would increase the cost of living of 
the working classes. They were of no avail. The explanation lies 
in the fact that the Unionist party has all along allowed itself to be 
tricked into discussing preferences as though they were limited to 
an unpopular tax, and thereby sacrificed all its best weapons. Had 
a different policy been pursued, a policy of conceding preference 
wherever possible, a policy which would have benefited not merely 
Canada and Australasia, but also South Africa and India, we would 
by now have carried all before us." 

If I have dwelt on maxims of war about not doing what an 
enemy wishes one to do, I can also bear in mind the teaching of a 
great master of war about the inadvisability of changing plans of 
campaign. Moltke told his generals that a leader might choose a 
plan which was intrinsically by no means the best, and, persisting 
in it, achieve suecess, whereas if he had taken the second best 
and then vacillated to the ideal plan he would probably fail. My 
answer is that we are in winter quarters. We have failed, but I 
propose that we should try again with a plan of vaster scope, of 
which the old one need only be a portion if the leaders so wish it, 
and under it we will trump the false cry of the enemy by saying 
to the people of Great Britain with absolute truth ‘ Your food will 
cost you less.’ Not the least important aspect of the proposals 
which I am about to make is the prospect of divisions in the ranks 
of our opponents. 


* The idea of preference by means of a tax on foreign food was originally 
suggested by the Canadian Government, under the impression that it wag the 
gasiest if pot the only means of conceding a preference. 
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FOREIGN PREFERENCES 









It is first necessary to correct the diligently fostered idea that 
the field of preference is limited to food taxes. Apart from taxes 
altogether, foreign countries afford many examples of the workings 
of preference. We may summarise some of them : 

(1) Examples, such as the Erie Canal, conducted free of tolls. 

(2) The great development of rivers and canals in Europe by 
other than private enterprise. 

(3) In the United States, Belgium, and Germany the railways 
are used to strengthen the hold over external markets by rebates 
for exports. 

(4) In Germany, Austria, and Norway the shipping is not 
allowed to alter freights except by Government permission, and 
the Government also dictates the carriage of goods by weight 
instead of volume when it favours the trader. Through bills of 
lading are also given. 

(5) It is stated that sixty per cent. of the trade of Germany is 
carried on under a preferential system. 

Contrasted with this position the existing laissez-faire system 
in the United Kingdom has resulted in transport charges being 
generally the highest in the world, for both internal and external 
transport for the inter-Imperial and home trades. 






















PREFERENCES UNDER THE UNIONIST GOVERNMENT 









Apart from penny postage, to which I intend to refer later, 
there were several distinct attempts to concede preferences within 
the Empire under the last Unionist Government : 

(1) The Home and Colonial Governments attempted to restrict 
their buying orders to the Empire. 

(2) Trustee stock was extended to the Colonies, thereby send- 
ing them a considerable amount of capital. 

(3) On certain African railways cotton was carried free of 
freight in order to establish cotton-growing within the Empire. 

(4) The Crown Colonies were able to borrow money under the 
Home Government’s guarantee, and in return placed their orders 
in the United Kingdom. 

(5) The Pacific Cable was laid with Imperial subsidies to bring 
down the telegraphic cost of the carriage of speech. 
















UNDER THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT 


Though both preferences (3) and (4) were done away with by 
the present Government, we may note some striking inconsis- 


tencies. Of these the most glaring is the adoption of a Conserva- 
BB2 
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tive measure, the Patents Bill, forcing patents to be worked in the 
British market, and so conceding a most desirable preference to 
British labour. To their credit also they redressed the preference 
to foreign ships in the load-line regulations. Incidentally, | 
might suggest an easy remedy for them in reference to the o 

about foreign merchant ships carrying guns in their holds. By 
agreement let the Empire deny all opportunities of port and refit- 
ment to vessels so equipped. As his Majesty’s Government state 
that no vessels are so equipped, there need be no fear of any 
grievance in the immediate promulgation of such regulations. The 
abolition of the light dues I would hold as an inducement to lower 
freights for Imperial trade. Taxes on transport are bad, and these 
have led to special retaliation in the United States against British 
ships. This, however, at the best is only tributary to my main 
scheme. Our object should be, not to help particular trades or 
localities in the Empire, but, free from all taint of favouritism or 
injustice to any part, to help the Empire as a whole. Such was 
the case with the great work of penny postage within the Empire, 
or the preferential carriage of speech, so that a letter to New 
Zealand is carried for two-fifths of the cost of a letter to France. 
Tt is an enormous preference in the carriage of speech, and if 
ever we have penny postage to Europe I hope it will not be before 


we have halfpenny postage at home and to the Empire. 


PREFERENTIAL TRANSPORT 


We have, then, the preferential carriage of speech, and I now 
propose to extend it to the carriage of goods within the Empire by 
bringing about a lower cost of transport through the use of sub- 
sidies than is at the disposal of foreign countries. Any reduction 
in the cost of freight thus obtained of necessity benefits both 
producers and consumers within the Empire, the producer by 
strengthening his hold on the market and working on a larger 
scale, the consumer by the reduction of price which ensues. The 
shipowner, dealing with larger cargoes or full cargoes both ways, 
is enabled still further to reduce freights.?, Thus, under the laissez- 
faire system which resulted in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Reciprocity 
Bill, Canadian wheat would actualy have risen to the American 
level in price—an increase of 2s. 8d. per quarter—whereas under 
this proposal, in proportion as freights are cheapened to Canada 
so the price of bread would tend to be lowered. Therefore the 
practical policy of the Radicals was to increase the price of the 

? ‘The balance of evidence appears to us in favour of the view that, owing 
to the keenness of competition between merchants, any reduction of freight 
does ultimately reach the consumer in the price.’—Report of Sir Alfred Bateman 


and Sir John MacDonnell, Vol. 5 of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Shipping Rings. 
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loaf, the practical policy of the ‘l'ariff Reformers under my pro- 
posals would be to lower it. Grant the claim that Canada can 
supply the United Kingdom’s wheat requirements twenty times 
over from her immense agricultural area, then, if she has a cheaper 
transport than the foreigner to bring us wheat, meat, and lumber, 
it will do infinitely more for her than a slight tariff advantage. 
Even the concession of a preference to British manufacturers was 
not a sentimental action, but a business desire to give the shipping 
fuller cargoes from east to west, so reducing the freights both ways 
and developing her east to west railroads. The trade of the British 
Empire is mainly by sea, and immense as is its area of upwards of 
one hundred times the size of the United Kingdom, that vast land 
surface is united by sea roads and depends for its welfare on cheap 
sea transport. In fact it would be almost impossible to concede 
preferences to India, South Africa, and many Crown Colonies 
except by conferring on them the boon of cheap freights for their 
Imperial trade. In that way, and in that way only, can we cut 
the ground from under Mr. Asquith’s feet when he jibes at the 
Unionist for forgetting India, asks why we help the Canadian 
farmer and leave the Canadian lumberman, the South African, 
and Australian wool merchant in the cold. In that way, and in 
that way only, can the Unionist party win back the boroughs, 
without whose support they can never hope for a majority inde- 
pendent of Mr. Redmond. A system of preferential freights is 
one which can be equally applied in all inter-Imperial trade ; it 
is one which will leave no sense of favouritism or injustice in its 
train, and will conciliate a mass of voters who have been alienated 
by the proposed food taxes from the party which is, when all is 
said and done, the party hitherto instinctively trusted by the 
people in foreign and Imperial policy. By this policy the cost of 
living will be reduced, and not only will food and raw material 
come in cheaper, but our manufactured goods will also benefit in 
corresponding degree. Larger cargoes both ways will tend to 
lower freights, and there will result growing prosperity in our 
Empire. Increased Imperial resources mean additional contribu- 
tions for the Navy defending commerce, and larger subsidies to 
lower the freights still further.* 


A Boarp oF TRANSPORT 


‘ How is all this to be effected? ’ it may be asked. My answer 
is: Let the Empire nominate a Board of Transport, consisting of 
men versed in transport questions but having no pecuniary interest 
_ * The fact that the present President of the National Liberal Federation 
is an advocate of the ‘entire abandonment of laissez-faire’ and urges ‘active 


Government aid to trade’ suggests how easily a schism could be made by the 
new preferential proposal in the ranks of the Radicals. 
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in any system. This body would study transport questions as a 
whole, and working in conjunction with it would be the interna] 
transport boards of the different parts of the Empire constituted 
much as our new Road Board is to-day. 

The Board of Transport would be armed with subsidies from 
the whole Empire ; the amounts could be agreed upon and revised 
from time to time, just as the four Governments concerned 
easily reached an agreement as to their respective contributions to 
the Pacific Cable. The interna] transport boards would assist in 
the reduction of freights, with information, the promotion of 
through bills of lading, and the development of the different 
systems of transport and accommodation generally. The sub- 
sidies would be given for the definite purpose of reducing freights 
in inter-Imperial trade below the level of the freights charged by 
shipping in the trade of foreign Powers. The position of a foreign 
Power, say Germany, might then be illustrated thus : If she tried 
to rival us in the Indian trade there would be a German subsidy, 
whereas we would have a British plus an Indian subsidy. It is 
true that America might do again what occurred in the case of the 
shilling duty on wheat, when the railways reduced the freights by 
an amount balancing the duty, so affording a characteristic example 
of the producer paying. In that case we shall enjoy even cheaper 
transport for trade to our Empire from a foreign country without 
any subsidy from ourselves, and the tendency will be for the inter- 
Imperial transport charges to go still lower. The Board, being 
experts, will be easily able to gauge in a rough-and-ready way, if 
there is a compulsory publication of classifications and tariffs 
charged by the shipping, whether the rates offered are sufficiently 
lower than those of foreign trade to justify a subsidy. I am forti- 
fied in this belief by the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Subsidies by members of the Shipping Rings.* The 
Royal Commission also considered the late Sir Robert Giffen’s 
suggestion that foreign ships should be excluded from. the coasting 
trade of the Empire. This is the plan followed by America in 
excluding all foreign ships from trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the United States. The objection to so sweeping 
a change is its tendency to lead to monopoly, with the further evils 
of the displaced shipping going to develop foreign trade and the 
cost of our transport being enhanced. The Commission came to 
the more moderate conclusion that ‘means should be taken to 
obtain the removal of foreign laws and regulations which exclude 


“ One great authority said: ‘I think that the standard you have to go by 
as to whether our rates are reasonable is the price that is paid in other trades 
where liners carry on this business.’ As to comparing our trade with anothet 
he said : ‘You can to a certain extent, you cannot altogether, but you can im 
@ rough-and-ready way.’ That is all that is required. 
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the British shipowners from the ‘‘ coasting trade,’’ and that if 
need be, regulations for the admissions of foreign vessels to British 
and Colonial trade should be used to procure reciprocal advantages 
for British shipowners.’ While much can be said for this view, 
the governing principle is lost sight of—viz. that the provision of 
cheap transport is the supreme object of good government. It 
seems that the first rule should be that foreign ships which call at 
a British port may compete in the imperial coastal trade, provided 
they carry goods at a rate which, on comparison with their other 
freights, offers no preference to the foreigners. 


Are LARGE Funps AVAILABLE? 


To realise the situation we must remember that the great 
dominions think, live, and breathe in terms of transport. We may 
think it an illustration of the changes transport has made in the 
habits of our people that the hop-pickers of Kent are drawn all the 
way from Ireland, but in Canada men travel two thousand miles 
every year to reap the harvests in the western fields. Canada 
ewes her position entirely to a policy which is the very 
antithesis of Radical laissez faire. The determination to build 
her railroads from Atlantic to Pacific, so that three of them will 
stretch across by 1914, is the reason that she is not a mere tributary 
to the American railway system, or a congeries of States within 
the Republic. All the colonies know well how the bulk of British 
subsidies have gone to mail steamers carrying trade, population, 
and capital to foreign countries. They will take one item alone, 
such as emigration, and reason somewhat like this. In 1878 the 
Registrar-General calculated that each individual was worth 1591., 
since he made that average clear profit in his life. An adult who 
has received all the costly preparatory education is worth even 
more, anid therefore the loss of a million adults by emigration in 
four years is an immense loss to Great Britain and a corresponding 
gain to other countries. It is not the fault of British laissez faire 
that the gain has not been almost entirely to foreign countries. 
Then the mind of our cousin, who, as I have said, thinks, lives, 
and breathes in terms of transport, will turn to the exodus of 
capital which Mr. Asquith regards with so much satisfaction. 
Since 1869 four-fifths of the railway construction of the world has 
taken place, and since then Great Britain has been fighting for 
her industrial life. The railway booms in the United States and 
Europe of 1869-72 brought Great Britain temporary prosperity 
and terrible reaction. Her capital was waiting for its interest to 
be paid out of the future prosperity of rivals. 'The railway booms 
in India and Canada brought no such disasters in their train. Her 
empire has ever been her best market, and her self-governing 
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colonies give her three to eleven times as much trade per head of 
population as the best of her foreign customers. Knowing, then, 
that cheap sea-roads feed all the internal industries and transport 
facilities, the mind of Greater Britain eagerly turns to cheapen- 
ing those sea-roads. South Africa was willing to spend 
500,000/. per annum in fighting the Shipping Conference. The 
Crown Colonies’ protest against the tyranny of the Shipping Con- 
ference has become almost a bore, and they, too, would spend large 
sums to obtain cheaper freights by fighting the combination of 
liners. This would simply mean internal warfare of British 
colonies against a British industry. How much better is 
harmonious combination than internal dissension; and, if the 
worst comes to the worst, and the offer of subsidies fails, then it 
will still be true that the pressure of an empire is more effective 
than the blows of a colony. 


SUBSIDIES 


When the Radical party realise that the cry ‘ Your food will 
cost you more’ recoils on themselves, they will be thrown back 
on dry-as-dust diatribes on the heresy of subsidies. It may be 
conceded that throughout the world most subsidies have been of 
a somewhat dubious character. Speed is its own subsidy leading 
to a quick turnover of cargoes, or it is a luxury which those who 
want it can pay for. Subsidies for the possession of ships are 
about as unsound, except for war-transport requirements, as 
subsidies for the possession of ploughs. They have been given 
on @ mileage basis, so that ships could make a profit without 
a cargo just as under the old fishing subsidies a profit could be 
obtained without a catch. At present we give subsidies to the 
ten per cent. of our steamers carrying the mails, the aristocrats 
of the ocean, mainly to get them to their destination a day or two 
quicker. The result means but little to the food or wages of 
the toiling millions; but the cargoes, which mean everything, 
earn nothing by way of subsidy. It is not even sought in a mail 
subsidy to prevent preferential rates to foreign trade, as is 
the practice of rings to which the subsidised ships chiefly 
belong. In America these rings are illegal.© The laissez 
faire system, so beloved of Radicalism, has resulted in a system 
of preferential rates in the United Kingdom for foreign trade, and 
in the transport charges to England being the highest in the world. 
In England itself, by rail, the rates are double almost anywhere 


5 Note.—The ‘ring’ in practice pays a rebate to all merchants who for a 
year ship entirely by the ring. This rebate amounts to a percentage of the 
customs duty. Competition is driven out and the ring dictates freights except 
to countries where the laissez faire system does not exist. The profits thus go 
partly to the shipowners and partly in customs duties to foreign countries. 
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else. Yet England offers the cheap refitment of a great shipbuild- 

. ing country endowed by Nature with splendid ports, and coal and 

iron close to the sea instead of several hundred miles inland as in. 
Germany. She offers full cargoes of coal and manufactures out- 

wards, and food and raw material inwards. She should have the 

cheapest freights in the world, and laissez faire gives her the most 

expensive. A policy of subsidies for preferential freights will, 

I am convinced, offer a successful cure. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 


lt may be said this question was gone into by the Select 
Committee on Shipping Subsidies, a Committee appointed in the 
days when Free Trade dogmas still reigned supreme. Inciden- 
tally I may point out that no fewer than three shipowners pro- 
minently identified with shipping rings were members of this 
Committee, whereas the only position a shipowner could properly 
claim is that of a witness submitting expert evidence in his own 
interest. The Committee, however, did report that foreign sub- 
sidies had benefited foreign and injured British trade, and that 
subsidies to selected lines ‘ tend to restrict free competition and so 
to facilitate the establishment of federation and shipping rings, and 
therefore that no subsidies should be granted without Govern- 
ment control over maximum rates of freight and over this com- 
bination of subsidised with unsubsidised owners to restrict 
competition.’ In addition they recommended a subsidy for 
establishing a fast direct line to East Africa. In other words, 
they were prepared to repeat the mistake of the subsidy for a 
service to Jamaica, the partial application of a principle which, 
if it had been applied to the whole Empire, would have suffered 
no discredit. They, however, assert ‘that subsidies are the 
minor factor, and commercial skill and industry the major 
factors, of the recent development of the shipping and trade of 
certain foreign countries, and notably of Germany, where, for 
example, the granting of through bills of lading via the State 
railway has had an important effect.’ One notices here a con- 
fusion of thought, for the through bills of lading by the State 
railways are a direct subsidy conferring the inestimable boon of 
cheaper transport on German trade. In addition, so closely is 
the principle of granting subsidies only for services rendered 
followed in certain foreign countries that in Germany, Austria, 
and Norway, they are only given on condition that the 
freights cannot be altered without Government permission. 
The German Government also insists in many cases on goods 
being carried by weight and not by measurement, thereby gain- 
ing for the German manufacturer an enormous advantage for 
articles occupying space out of all proportion to their weight. 
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Preferential railway rates are not the only form of subsidy 
resorted to by Germany, as in some cases exemption from 
Customs duties is given, notably in the case of shipbuilding 
materials. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


The apparent stumbling block to the proposed policy is British 
agriculture. A great industry, which Sir Reginald Palgrave 
estimated some years ago had depreciated in value by a sum 
considerably over double the National Debt, British agriculture 
has been well nigh ruined by the cheapening of all transport 
outside England. Wheat coming to England from Chicago 
encountered in 1866-70 an average freight charge of 15s. 11d., 
and in 1901-4 of 3s. 11d. per quarter. While this reduction to 
one-fourth of former charges went on from America, the English 
farmers’ charges increased to double. ‘ And now,’ I can imagine 
the agricultural interest saying ‘ You are going to cheapen trans- 
port to the Canadian farmers, so that we are going to be worse 
off than ever.’ My answer is that it is laissez faire which has 
half-ruined agriculture. There are no limitations to the principle 
of cheap transport as the foundation of prosperity in a nation, 
and consequently what is good for external trade in this direction 
must be good for internal trade. Relief from rates, and the other 
proposals in Unionist policy, must be supplemented by the clear 
recognition that the country is the natural market for the towns, 
and vice versa, and to develop this trade we must have cheap 
transport, storage and markets. Home agriculture has been so 
neglected by transport that the amount of trade between country 
and town is trifling compared with what might actually be done. 
Some indication of how this is to be effected may be briefly set 
down :— , 

1. The development of road, canal, and coastal trade in 
rivalry with the railroads. As one of the greatest railway chair- 
men we have had said at a meeting of the Londca and North- 
Western Railway shareholders, ‘the sea and canals do more to 
bring down railway rates than any competition among the rail- 
ways themselves.” The deliberate policy of rival Powers has 
been to induce the heavy traffic to go by water. Under laissez 
faire the only deliberate policy triumphed, and the railways, 
possibly to their own detriment, killed much of the canal traffic 
and forced the heavy goods along their own systems. 

2. The right to allow a system of transport to lie derelict, or 
even to be limited below its capacity, must be subject to 
regulation. 

3. Concessions can be given to the railways in the form of 
relief from taxes and rates, in return for reduced rates on agricul- 
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tural trade both ways, it being understood that in any case the 
original intention of Section 27 of the Railway and Canal Act 
of 1888 will be enforced against any preference to imports from 
foreign countries. The rates and taxes on railways now amount 
to 4,800,000/. per annum. 

4. Transport systems can be worked in conjunction with 
newly-created markets for produce in the towns, facilities for 
storage to small producers can be provided, and, in conjunction 
with transport systems, public authorities should provide means 
of collecting and pooling produce so as to obtain the rebates given 
to larger consignments. The Post Office or other authorities 
should run motor vans for the smaller parcels of produce. 

5. Legal procedure and acquisition of land for transport pur- 
poses can be cheapened. Our railways under laissez faire policy 
have cost 52,0001. a mile, as compared with 20,0001. for Germany, 
and 12,000/. for the United States; and this huge extra expendi- 
ture is a severe handicap on trade for ever and ever. The rail- 
way companies and Liverpool were able to put the Manchester 
Ship Canal to an extra expenditure of 400,000/. in Parliamentary 
costs alone. How much it cost the rival transport systems is 
unknown. 

LAISSEZ FAIRE 


Mr. Gladstone, in his famous ‘ Silver Streak’ article in the 
Edinburgh Review, declared with profound truth that when a 
nation is given extraordinary natural advantages they are 
often accompanied by a blindness which prevents her 
from seeing how to utilise them. Placing my own inter- 
pretation on the words, I would say that the road of suffering 
is what teaches a nation to make roads. England had to 
make roads on the sea or perish, and she made them. But 
within her own border she possessed such extraordinary natural 
advantages with security from her Navy, coal and iron near the 
sea instead of 400 miles inland as in Germany, her unrivalled 
natural ports, her own position at the gates of Europe, so that, 
as Emerson said, England’s best admiral could not have anchored 
her in a more favourable position ; all these things combined to 
blind a people. We sank into the complacency of laissez faire, 
allowing transport systems to be run for the benefit of the few 
instead of the many. Once before, laissez faire was the rule in 
England, in the middle of the eighteenth century, and then the 
roads were described as the worst in Europe, and impassable for 
the greater part of the year. Our commerce was poor. Holland, 
with absolutely no natural advantages beyond a surface lending 
itself to cheap transport by canals to the sea, became the fore- 
most commercial power in the world. Then England abandoned 
laissez faire, and a great industrial revival set in with increasing 
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population. I believe we are once again on the eve of such an 
awakening, only one not merely concerning the roads uniting 
two kingdoms together such as Scotland and England, but the 
roads of an Empire by sea and by land in the full consciousness 
that the rivalry of nations has changed its ground to one for the 
possession of the cheapest transport facilities. So some nations are 
striving to reach the sea, so other Governments are working with 
financial groups to acquire railways, so shipping magnates are 
always at the elbow of the Kaiser, and so England is waking up 
to the challenge. It is not sea power alone that gives the 
English speaking peoples their supremacy. It is because they 
possess a great hold over the transport facilities of the world 
in so great a slice of its coast line and ports, nearly all the sub- 
marine cables, most of the wireless telegraph system on the sea 
or by the sea, 58 per cent. of the railways and 60 per cent. of 
the shipping. These provide the sinews of trade, and there- 
fore the sinews of war. Being vital, being the keys of the posi- 
tion, there is an ever increasing tendency under laisser faire of 
those controlling transport to take advantage, to levy an increas- 
ing toll so that the roads are there, but they cease to be cheap, 
and the power of the nation is sapped by its own service. It 
must not be. Cheap transport is our life blood. It carries 
cheap power and cheap capital into our borders, and makes us 
ever richer and more powerful. Russia builds a railway into a 
desert. It becomes the source of her cotton supplies; Canada 
touches the West with railways, and we see the most stupendous 
material progress that has been witnessed in any generation of 
the world’s history. It is the magic of transport which turns 
earth into gold. 


EconoMIcs AND PoLicy 


The fundamental principle underlying my plea for a new 
system of preference is that empires are not held together so 
much by trade as by transport in the form of vehicles, whether 
on wheels or floating, and by all that belongs to them on land 
or sea, such as warehouses, wharves, docks, and railway sidings. 
Hence we talk of natural barriers between nations when there 
exists some dividing line such as a chain of mountains offering 
an obstacle to transport. However unpromising the soil of a 
country, that country can wrest greatness if the conditions are 
favourable to enterprise in the provision of cheap transport. 
Whether it be trade, government, or any other variety of social 
activity, cheap transport is a vital factor, and so the Romans built 
roads. Its development increases the military as well as the com- 
mercial power, and ministers to every other force working within 
the nation. If a dock is built to accommodate an Olympic, it is 
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equally available for a Dreadnought. If a railway line is doubled to 
carry goods or passengers, it can also carry soldiers or munitions of 
war. Realising that this possession of transport was vital, Adam 
Smith threw overboard his free trade theories the moment he 
came to deal with the navigation laws. Always in English his- 
tory we will find a school which believed in transport or mari- 
time interests, as opposed to the purely military school which 
believed in the mere acquisition of territory qua territory. So 
the House of Lords in 1708, the year of Oudenarde, found it 
necessary to petition the Throne to keep in mind above all other 
things the fostering of the maritime interests of the country. 
Years ago Jevons wrote a book to prove that the prosperity 
of nations depends on coal, and his work made such an impression 
that Gladstone, in the sixties of the last century, quoted it at 
length in a famous Budget speech as proving that we were using 
up our coal, or exhausting our capital, and we should therefore 
reduce the National Debt. Gladstone was right in assuming 
that economic principles must dictate policy, but was Jevons’ 
theory correct? Not if the view I put forward is sound that 
cheap transport is the source of all progressive prosperity, for 
thus we would expect to find that the source of our coal supplies 
is not a vital matter provided the fuel can be brought cheaply 
to our doors. A case in point is the iron ore of Spain, which, 
instead of being worked on the spot, is brought very cheaply 
to England for the purpose of making pig iron, steel, etc. With- 
out the cheap transport service this would be commercially 
impossible. A converse case, where cheap transport does not 
exist, is afforded by hilly countries. They were notoriously 
backward until advantage could be taken of the fact that nature 
transported power for nothing in waterfalls. The moment a 
nation secures cheap transport she secures cheap power for indus- 
try, and therefore tempts capital to embark in enterprises within 
her territory. The workings of transport affect civilisation to such 
a degree that we may not only say that it is transport alone which 
enables the Anglo-Saxon race to keep to the same language over 
the earth’s wide surface, but that had our cheap transport of 
speech in writing, printing, telegraphs, telephones and gramo- 
phones been in existence a thousand years ago, there would 
to-day be not one thousand languages but only the three or four 
from which they sprang. Had these means of transport existed 
only six generations ago, Burke would never have spoken of the 
impossibility of keeping the North American colonies because 
of the three thousand miles of separating ocean. The develop- 
ment of cheap transport, whether in the carriage of speech, 
goods, or human beings, is the unifying agent of nationality and 
civilisation, and should therefore be the chief material aim of 
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all good government. It lies at the root of all our knowledge, 
as indeed knowledge itself began to advance from the day the 
exploration of the world to the west of England set free the 
founts of thought by the discovery that the world was round, 
and priestly wisdom, anchored to its cloisters, was not infallible, 


THE PREVALENCE OF SCEPTICISM 


In no direction do our leaders in thought show more scepticism 
than over the illimitable possibilities of cheap transport. When 
suggestions were made in Parliament in the eighteenth 
century for extra speed in locomotion, a statesman re- 
plied that ‘if we were told by some enterprising man that 
he would transport us from London to Edinburgh in seven 
days, should we not very properly adjudge his proper place 
to be a lunatic asylum? Stephenson, the great railway 
engineer, declared in Parliament that after an examination of 
the ground he could affirm that it was physically impossible to 
construct the Suez Canal. Palmerston placed it in a similar 
category- to the South Sea Bubble, and held it, if it could be 
constructed, as injurious to England. It was worthy to rank, 
he said, ‘among the many bubble schemes that from time to 
time had been palmed off upon gullible capitalists.’ 

Thiers said that railways would never be of any use for the 
carriage of goods. The Quarterly Review, at the time of the 
construction of the first railway, asked, ‘What could be more 
palpably absurd or ridiculous than the prospect held out of loco- 
motives travelling twice as fast as stage coaches?’ These 
instances could be multiplied. I believe that what has been 
achieved, even under a system of laissez faire, will be stimulated 
to an extraordinary degree if private enterprise is backed by the 
allied governments of the Empire, but if a spirit of scepticism 
leads to my proposals being brushed aside we may lose our oppor- 
tunities. It is our best chance of convincing the people and 
uniting the Empire, so that we may face with confidence the 
future rivalry of Germany, though to-day she has fifty per cent. 
greater population and she is increasing twice as fast. 


Aut Roaps LEAD TO ENGLAND 


The old Romans built roads and conquered the world. ‘ All 
roads lead to Rome’ epitomised their Empire. I have asked for 
a new policy of preference, but let me finish by an appeal to 
revive the old policy of Rome suited to the new times that are 
before us. Let us ever bear in mind that there is but one law 
for trade, not, as the Radicals contend, that it goes to the 
cheapest market; or, as their opponents say, trade follows the 
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flag. Trade follows the path of least resistance which is the 
cheapest road. It only follows the flag if the flag is carried on 
cheap transports. So again we may say that empires are not 
held together by trade, but by the cheap transport which carries 
the trade. Our political maps, like our political cries, are mostly 
fallacious. They show the towns of England as near together 
and New York far away. That is for children at school. When 
they are constructed to show distances in shillings and pence, 
and tariff walls are drawn as hills, we shall realise that Montreal 
is nearly twice as far off as almost any American port, and New 
York is nearer to London than almost any English town. Then 
Great Britain will wake up to the need of revising the map of 
the world. The elector will realise that he is not only taxed to 
maintain a market into which the foreigner comes free of all 
taxation, but that the system of transport which invades our 
market is one of preference for the foreigner. He will see on 
his map that foreign butter is nearer than British butter, 
and American meat than British meat. In that day the Unionist 
party will have no difficulty in persuading the electors to realise 
that the future greatness of their race can only be won by building 
the roads which will make our Empire the wonder of the world. 


CARLYON BELLAIRS. 
APPENDIX 


It may be useful to give a few examples, drawn from many 
official records, of the state of affairs produced by the present 
system of laissez faire, resulting in rings and conferences which, 
as pointed out elsewhere, are illegal in the United States. 

1. In 1902 the Government of Hong Kong, in an official 
despatch, pointed out that, owing to the Conference, general 
merchandise was paying 46s. a ton from England, as compared 
with 30s. a ton from New York, and piece goods from Manchester 
49s. 6d., as compared with 20s. from New York, though the 
latter was 2000 miles further off. 

2. The Birchenough Report of 1902 said of the shipping pre- 
ference to America, ‘ After careful inquiry, I am convinced that 
no single circumstance has done so much to promote the growth 
of American trade during the past twelve months as these low 
freight charges between America and South African ports. It 
is not pleasant to reflect that they are the result of the action 
of British, and not of foreign steamship companies.’ 

8. In 1904 the Associated Chambers of Commerce unani- 
mously called attention to the fact that ‘the rates of freight 
charged by the shipping companies carrying to South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, are so high in some instances as 
to cause the diversion of trade to the Continent and America, 
where much more reasonable rates obtain.’ 
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(4) The recent Minority Report of the Committee on Shippi 
Rings stated that the result of the Eastern Shipping Conference 
the trade of Singapore had been that ‘the freight is now 15s. to 
New York, 50s. to London, 57s. to Glasgow, and 55s. to Liverpool,’ 

(5) A case came before a chamber of commerce in which thé 
New York shipper had sent cotton goods via Liverpool to Shanghai 
at a little over half the price the Liverpool merchant paid. 

(6) The Leeds Chamber of Commerce found bottles from 
Germany to New Zealand were charged 22s. 6d. per ton, as against 
42s. 6d. per ton from England. q 

(7) The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce reported on soft goods” 
of all kinds from Hamburg to the Colonies via London that there 
was a differential freight in favour of Germany of upwards of 
50 per cent., and that ‘such differential rates are iniquitous; 
and seriously detrimental to the interests of British manufacturer 
and shippers.’ : 

(8) The Government of Hong Kong complained of foreign coms 
panies competing to England charging exactly the same freight 
as the P. and O., but lower freight to the Continent. The Chair 
man of the P. and O. seemed to think that the nation should rest 
satisfied with his statement that his company did not charge lower 
freights to the Continent, although the companies with which he 
had agreements did. 4 

(9) The British Iron Trade Delegation which visited thé 
Continent in 1895 lay the greatest stress on the higher range of 
transportation charges in Great Britain. This is described ag 
‘ undoubtedly the greatest factor in favour of the foreign producer. 
Figures are given to prove that ‘ Continental rates are generally 
at least one-half the rates charged for long distance traffic in thig 
country.’ It is added that the Belgians can send their iron one 
hundred miles to Antwerp by rail, and thence by sea to London 
for considerably less than is charged by rail from Staffordshire 
London. ‘Not only have Continental manufacturers cheaper 
transport from works to ports by railway, but they also havé 
cheaper freights by steamer from the ports of Antwerp and 
Hamburg to outside markets, and even to our own Colonies and 
India.’ h 

CARLYON BELLATRS. | 
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